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x; | 9 THR 
Rev. Du; EDWARD YOUNG. 


R. YOUNG was the fon of Dr. Edward 
Dung, Dean of Sarum, Fellow of Wincheſter 
College, and rector of Upham, in Hampſhire, 
where thig our author and his only fon was born 
in the year 1684; and being pit at proper age to 
W — he became a ſcholar upon that 
foundation ; his father was ſuperigrly eminent as a 
chriſtian and a ſcholar. Of this worthy man there 
remains two volumes of Sermons upon various 
occaſions, which are reckoned tome of the beſt in 
our language. Such learning, and ſo good an ex- 
ample, were not flow in exciting the emulation 
of this ingenious divine and poet ; who was taught by 
his father the arts of morals and humanity. When 
qualified for the univerſity, he was matriculated 
into All-Souls College, in Oxford, and defigning 
to follow the civil law, took a degree in that pro- 
teſhon. - It was while in this fituation that he wrote 
| A his 


ii. The LIE of the 


his poem on the Laft Day, which, coming from a 
layman, gave univerſal ſatisfaction; and this was 
ſoon after followed by his poem, entitled, The Force 
of Religion; or, Vanquiſhed Love, which was well 
received by the public, and particularly pleaſing 
to the noble family for whoſe amuſement, it was 
chiefly calculated; and ſuch was the ſucceſs of theſe 
two poems, in an age when the nobleſt productions 
were common, and even the meaneſt rewarded, that 
he was taken particular notice of by ſeveral of the 
nobility; and the turn of his mind leading him to 
the church, he went into orders, and was made 
one of the king's chaplains. He afterwards ob- 
tained the living of Welwyn, in Hertfordſhire, 
worth about five hundred pounds per annum; and 
though ever in the full blaze of favour, he gever 
had the fortune to riſe to greater preferment. In- 
deed, it muſt de allowed, that during the laſt reign, 
the arts of poetry, or of real eloquenee, were but 
little promoted or encouraged from the throne. 

For ſome years before the death of the late 
prince of Wales, Dr. Young, who was in favour 
with that prince, attended the court pretty con- 
ſtantly; but, upon his deceafe, all hopes of church 
advancement vaniſhed : and towards the latter end 
of his life the defire of fortune ſeemed to forſake 
him. For in his Night Thoughts, mentioning him- 
ſelf, he obſerves, that there was 


one in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 


Who thought even wealth might come a day too 
late, | 


Notwithſtanding, 


Rev. Dr. EpwARD Younc, iii. 


Notwithſtanding, upon the death of the late 
Dr. Hales, he was taken into the ſervice of the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and ſucceeded as her 
privy chaplain. 

When pretty far advanced in life, he married 
the lady Elizabeth Lee*, daughter of the late carl 
of is * lady was e and had 


as KK GER. — — 


2 His e with this family areſe * his father's ac- 
quaintance with Lady Anne Wharton, the firſt wife of Thomas 
Wharton, Eſq; afterwards Marquis of Wharton, and ſecond 
daughter and co-heireſs of Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in Ox- 
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ftfordſhire. She was a lady eminent for her excellent genius and 


poetical ralents, in the reign of K. Charles II. Her father having 
no ſon, left his eſtatz to be divided between her aud her ſiſter, the 
Counteſs of Abiagton, whoſe memary Mr. Dryden bas celebrated 
in a funeral panegyric, entitled, Eſkanra. She had no jfſue by 
Mr. Wharton. The match it ſeems proved a little unhappy, in- 
ſomuch. that ſhe pnce thought of ſeparating herſelf from him. 
In 168r the went to France, on account of her health, but re- 
turning home the next year, ſhe hetd 2 correſpondence, among 
ethers, wich Dr. Burnett, whoſe letters firangly intimate her 
leading 2 fa life, and being ſo thoughtleſs of religious duties, as 
to give the Doctor a ſuſpicinn of her giving way to atheiſtical 
notions. However, he admired ber poetical talents, and in re- 


turn to ſome poems fe mage him 3-profepc gf, ha ſent ber ſeyeray . 


eompoſed by himſelf, dame p, Tho Secrets gf Friendſpig z Upon the 


Creation ; Pure Love; Love's Magnetiſm; Friendfip's Myſteries ; 
A congratulation upon bis return to 4 retived courſe of Life ; and 4 Para- 
Fbraſe an the 534 of Iſaiab, im Imitation of one by Mrs, Anne Wharton, 
Ic wis the fight of a Poem of her's which occafioned him to 
write his two cantos of Divine Poeſy. It appears by theſe letters. 
that Mr. Waller admired her poetical talents, and living in great 
intimacy and friendſhip with the family, his neighbours at Winchen- 
don, he wrote Os the Paraphaſe an the Lord's Prayer, written alſo by 
Mrs. Wharten ; and it was this excellent paraphraſe that induced 
him to wrxe Some Refle ions on the ſeveral Petitions in the ſame Prayer, 
This lady, among other poems, wrote, A Parapbraſe on the Lamen- 
rations of Feremiab ; Verſes to Mr. Waller ; ; ng an £/ſay on the Death 
#f” the Earl of Rechefter. 
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iv. The LirE of the 


two children, a ſon and a daughter, who were both 
extremely meritorious, but both died young, and 
within a ſhort time of each other. What he felt 
for their loſs, as well as for that of his wife, we 
may eafily perceive, by his fine poem of the Nz2 bt 
Thoughts, in which they are characterized, the 
young lady under the name of Narciffa, her bro- 
ther by that of Philander; and his wife, though 
nameleſs, 1s frequently mentioned, He thus de- 
plores his loſs, in an apoſtrophe to death: 


Infati ate archer, could not once ſuffice ! 

Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was 
flain, 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon renew'd her 
horn. s 


Though in orders, he ſtill continued to cultivate 
the muſes, and at different times he publiſhed his 
tragedies and poems, each of which were reckoned 
excellent in their way. His fatires, entitled, The 
Love of Fame, or, The Unverſal Paſſion®, are by 
many confidered as his principal performance, and 
were written early in life, If terſeneſs of ſtyle, 
brilliancy of wit, or fimplicity of ſubject, can en- 
| ſure applauſe, Dr. Young may demand it upon 
| this occaſion. 

| Our author ought alſo to be conſidered as a tra- 
gic poet. The Revenge is undoubtedly his beſt per- 
formance, This play, as a modern critic informs 


— 


® We know not why theſe fatires, once in great favour and 
eſteem, are wearing out of faſhion, onteſs, as Dean Swift has 
juftly ſaid of them, ** the ſatirift ſhould have becn more merry, 
or more ſevere.” 


us, 


Rev. Dr. Epwaxp YounGc, v. 


ns, met, and juſtly, with great ſucceſs. The plan 
of it ſeems to have been borrowed partly from Shake- 
ſpeare's Othello, and partly from Mrs, Beha's Abda- 
lazar ; and it will not furely be ſay ing too much, 
when we affirm, that Dr. Young has, in ſome re- 
ſpects, conſiderably improved his originals. In a 
word, we may aſſign this piece, with great juſtice, 
a place in the firſt rank of out dramatic writings ; 
and were we to point oyt to foreigners a tragedy, 
as a proof of Engliſh genius, aſter two or three 
others, perhaps this might be conſidered as a proper 
ſpecimen. 


We mention the tragedy of Bufiris after that of 
The Revenge, though it was acted before, via. in the 
vear 1719; but its merit being much inferior to 
that of the former, juſtifies the placing it here, 
In this piece, as in all Dr. Young's writings, there 
are many admirable lines, though frequently tine- 
tured with the falſe ſublime. 


His lat tragedy is entitled The Brothers, and 
written upon the plan of a French piece of great 
merit: Dr. Young, however, deſerves more com- 
mendation for the occaſion on which ꝓhis tragedy 
was acted, than even for its merit as a poeticab 
performance; fince the whole profits which were 
gained by its repreſentation, were given by the 
author to charitable purpoſes. Ir will be ſufficient 
therefore to ſay, that though it did not 1ncreaſe 
his reputation for genius, it 6 to the rand 

of his humanity. 


V 


Let him now be conſidered as a morat and plain- 
tive poet, who wrote the Night Thoughts, a fpecicg 
ef poetry peculiarly his own, and in which he has 

been 


— 


vi. The LIFE of the 


been unrivalled by all thoſe who attempted to write 
in his manner. The applauſe which he has re- 
ceived for theſe are unbounded ; the unhappy 
* bard, whoſe grief in melting numbers flow, and 
* melancholy joys diffuſe around,“ has been ſung 
by the profane as well as the pious. Theſe, as we 
have already obſerved, -were written under the re- 
cent preſſure of his ſorrow for the loſs of his wife, 
daughter, and ſon-in-law; they are addreſſed to 
Lorenzo, a man of pleaſure, and the world; and 
who, as it is inſinuated by ſome, was his own fon, 
then labouring under his father's juſt diſpleaſure, 
In theſe admirable poems there are flights of fancy 
almoſt ſuperhumane; ſuch is his deſcription of 


Death, from his ſecret ſtand, noting down the fol- 


lies of a Bacchanalian ſociety, the epitaph on the 
departed world, and the iſſuing of Satan from his 
dungeon on the day of judgment. 

Our author's proſe works, muſt convince the moſt 
rigid critic, that his ſtyle and ſentiment were maſterly 
in proſe as well as verſe. His E/iimate of Human Lije 
was dedicated to queen Caroline, and very well received 
by the public; which, in 1754, gave riſe to a fe- 
cond part, written by Dr. Hill, entitled, The New 
Eſtimate, His Comjectures on Original Compoſition, are 
full of judicious remarks on ancient and modern 
writers, were wrote at the age of eighty, and are 
a proof of his great talents, which ſhone with great 
luſtre even at that advanced period of life, "This 
work was, indeed, a brightening before death, and 
that taper which blazed as it declined, appeared at 
lat to the public as burning in the ſocket, in a 

A 3 work 
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Rev. Dr. EpwAR D YouNnc. vii. 


work called The Re/ignation, the laſt, and perhap c 
the worſt, of all Dr. Young's performances; o 
which he ſeemed to be conſcious : and, it is well 
known, the ſubje& was impoſed upon him. 

But this failure in old age could no way dimi- 
niſh the fame he had earned by a life of more than 
ſixty years of excellence. To his character as a 
poet, his compoſition was inſtinct in his youth 
with as much vanity as was neceflary to excel in 
that art, and he was conſidered as the only palla- 
dium we had left of ancient genius; and as a 
criſtian, one of the fineſt examples of primeval 
piety. The turn of his mind was naturally ſo- 
lemn; and he uſually, when at home in the coun- 
try, ſpent many hours of the day walking in his 
own church-yard among the tombs; his converſa- 
tion, his writings, had all a reference to the life 
after this*, and this turn of diſpoſition mixed itſelf 
even with his improvements in gardening. He 
had, for inſtance, an alcove with a bench, near 
his houſe, ſo painted, that at a diſtance it looked a 
real one, which the ſpectator was then approaching; 
upon coming up near it, however, the deception 
was perceived, and this motto appeared: {un/ib:lia 
non decipiunt, ** The things unſeen do not deceive 


ä 


* The Altar- piece in the church of Wellwyn is the moſt curious 
in this ot any other kingdom, being ado:ned with an elegant piece 
of necdlework, wrought by his wife. In the middle is inſcribed, 
in capital letters, the following ſentence ; ** I AM THE 
BREAD OF LIFE.” on the north fide of the Chancel is the 
following inſcription, ſuppoſed to be placed there by the orcer of 
Dr. Young, ** VIRGINIBUS ; Increaſe in ſtature and in Wi- 
dem:“ and on the ſouth fide, * PUERISQUE, and in favour 


with God and Man.” 


16. 


viii. The LIE of the 


us.“ Yet, notwithſtanding this gloomineſs of tem- 
per, he was fond of innoeent ſports and amuſe- 
ments; he inſtituted an aſſembly and a bowling 
green in the pariſh of which he was rector, and 
often promoted the gaiety of the company in 
perſon. 

His wit was generally poignant, and ever le- 
velled at thoſe who teſtified any contempt for de- 
cency and religion, His epigram, ſpoken extem- 
pore upon Voltaire, is well known, who happening 
in his company to ridicule Milton, and the alle- 
gorical perſonages of Death and Sin, Young thus 
addreſſed him: 


Thou art ſo witty, profligate, and thin, 
Thou ſcem'ft a Milton with his Death and Sin, 


One Sunday preaching in office at St. James's, 
he found that though he ſtrove to make his audi- 
ence attentive, he could not prevail. Upon which 
his pity for their folly got the better of all deco- 
rum, and he fate back in the pulpit, and burſt into 
a flood of tears. 


Towards the latter part of life, he knew his 
own 1nfirmities, and ſuffered himſelf to be in pu- 
pilage ; for he conſidered that at a certain time of 
life the ſecond childhood of age demanded ity 
wonted protection. His ſon, whoſe follies were 
long obnoxious to paternal ſeverity, was at laſt 
forgiven in his will; and this good and great man 
died, April 5, 1765, univerſally regretted, having 
perTormed all that man could do to fill his poſt 
with dignity, 


Previous 


Rev. Dr. EpWARAD Voss. ix. 


Previous to his death, Dr. Young ordered all 
his manuſcripts to be committed to the flames. 
Thoſe who know how much he comprized in a 
ſmall compaſs, thoſe who recolle& that he never 
wrote on trivial ſubjeas, muſt lament both his 
modeſty and the irreparable loſs to poſterity ; when 
they conſider that he was the intimate acquaint- 
ance of Addiſon, that he himſelf was one of the 
writers of the SpeZator, and, excepting Dr. Pearce, 
the late biſhop of Rocheſter, the laſt ſurviving 
genius of that incomparable aſſemblage of authors. 
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| A® the occafion of this Poem was real, nat ficti- 
tious; /o the method purſued init, was rather im- 
poled, by what ſpontaneouſly arcſs in the author's 
mind on that occaſion, than meditated, or deſigned. 
Thich will appear very probable from the nature ¶ it. 
For it differs from the common mode of Poetry ; which 
is, from long narrations to draw ſhort morals: Here, 
on the contrary, the narrative is ſhort, aud the morality 
arifing from it makes the bulk of the Pcem, The 
reaſon of it is, That the facts mentioned did naturally 
pour theſe moral reflectious on the thanght of the writer. 


ne A RAG UM EN F. 
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THE Angular ſcenes of diſireſs into which the author 
is involy'd, and the gloomy proſpect which nature is ſup- 
poſed to afford at the pericd of his contemplations, lead him 
to a metaphorical, as well as moral reflection on his miſ= 

nes, — His petitionary addreſs to the Deity, — Senti- 
ments on the loſs of Time. — A poetical, minute, and compa- 
rative view of the being of man. The author reproves 
the attachment of mankind to the follies of the World, and 
oo their inanimate ſituation in regard to immortality. —— 
Points out the deluffve vanities of an ill- grounded hope. 
An addreſs to death. An affefting view of the variety 
of miſeries incident to man. ſerious admonition to 
Lorenzo, —— The ant bor, as a provf of the inſtability at- 
tendant on human wiſhes, cites the death of Philander 3 
and mournfully reflef?s, that from thence ariſes the origin 
of his misfortunes. —— The vanity of ſublunary wiſdom, 
aud danger of precraſtination in the concerns of the Soul ; 
euch of which is beautifully verified in the example of 
Philander.—— The approach of murn cloſes the contem- 
plations of the firſt night, and our author concludes with 
« modeſt and elegant compliment to Mr, Pope, 
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H E florid enumeration of beauties in a work 
of confeſſed merit, is a taſk abſurd in its 


editor, and an unpardonable effrontery to the taſte 
and judgment of the reader. In the introduQory 
remarks to a compoſition ſufficiently recommending 
itſelf, it need not be ſaid, that the poetic imagery, 
and moral leſſons, every where inculcated, vie with 
each other for a partial preference and ſuperior 
eſtimation. Their immortal author, has, in his 
private life, teſtified the natural and beneficial doc- 
trines enforced throughout his poems, to be not 
only within the compaſs, but even the incumbent 
duty, of reaſon and chriſtianity. The univerſal 
applauſe of an admiring public, has raiſed him far 
beyond the reach of malevolent criticiſm, in regard 
to the erudition and claffical excellencies of his 
writings. But with the annotator, the caſe 1s 
widely different. Tis there the ſtings of a perhaps 
too juſt ſeverity, will aim their poiſon, Unadequate 
to the taſk of perfect compoſition ; unable, and 
even unexperienced, to arreſt the arrows of a well- 
founded, but ill-intentioned obſervation, he 1s doubly 
expoſed to the attacks of a ſet of men, to whom 
the name of critics is too ſoft an appellation. After 
ſo brief an introduction, may it be preſumed, that the 
nature of a weekly publication ſhould, in the opi- 

nion 


nee 


nion of the candid, palliate any viſible incoherencies 
that may occur on a general and connected review 
of the whole ſeries of notes. This, however tri- 
fling, muſt be allowed a reaſonable defence. It 
may be farther added. that tho' the moral reflections 
they contain, are ſuch as muſt evidently ariſe on a 
peruſal of Dr. Younc's ſentiments, they ſtill en- 
force the author's benevolent intentions ; and, by a 
ſtrict confinement to the univerſal ſyſtem of reaſon- 
ing, prejudice no one in behalf of a faith incon- 
ſiſtent with that of chriſtian charity. 

The claſſical quotations would have been intro- 
duced with more propriety, had an Engliſh tranſla - 
tion been immediately ſubjoined ; but the limits of 


the work would not admit of fo conſiderable an 
addition. 
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NIGHT dis FIRST. 
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LIFE, DBA TE, and IMMoRTALITY. 
HUMBLY INSCRIBED 


| To the RicuT HoxnoUuR ABLE 
ARTHUR ONSLow, E/; 


SPEAKER of the Hovsrt of Commons. 


« 


IR'D naturc's ſweet reſtorer, balmy /leep / 
He, like the world, his ready viſu pays 
Where fortune ſmiles; the wretcl::l he forfakes : 


Line 1. Tir'd nature's ſtucet reſlorer, halmy ſleep || The repetition ofthe 
th ire perſon Hs, has apparently led many, who peruſe the works 
of our author, into an error, on a ſuppoſition, that the preceding 
line was intended as an addreſs to fleep. Mr. Melmoth in par- 
ticular obſerves, in his remarks on the Night Thoughts, that 
cas perfely proper te begin with. a ſort of reproaching addreſs to the 
peter which denied bis repoſe. A continuation in the ſecond perſon 
muſt have been, ſo evidently neceſſary to common ſenſe, that Dr. 
Young could never have expoſed himſelf to criticiſm, had he had 
an idea that the commencement of his poem might have admitted 
4 cliſpute. As an addreſs therefqre it cannot be conſidered, and 
chat it was not invocatory, the following lines are a ſufficient evi- 
deuce. "The punctuation will, I allow, give room for doubts, 
and the pronoun immediately following, may render the ſenſe of 
our author ambiguous ; but we meet with ſeveral inſtances of the 
Ble in ſcripture. Night, ſable Goddeſs ! in the 13th line, though 


not exactly fimilar in regard to the pronoun, is ſo with reſpe& to 
the punctuation. 


B Swift 


2 The Code LAINT. Night 1. 


Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſully'd with a tear. 5 


From ſhort (as uſual) and diſturb'd repoſe, 
I wake: How happy they, who wake no more! 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infeſt the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a ſea of dreams. 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd, deſponding 
From wave to wave of fancy'd miſery, [ thought, 
At random drove, her helm of reaſon loft ; 
T ho* now reſtor'd, tis only change of pain, 
(A bitter change: ) ſeverer for ſevere, 
The day too ſhort for my diſtreſs ! and night, 15 
Ev'n in the zenith* of her dark domain, 
Is ſun-ſhine, to the colour of my fate. 


2 — 


„That part i: tie heavens directly over our heads, uſed figura- 
tively as the centre of darkneſs. 


Line g. Ard lights on lids unſully'd with a tear.) The metaphorical 
deſcription ef fleep Is amazingly pretty, and tho' the metonymy 
is ſomewhat incorrect, the concluding thought is natural and 
pleafing. Dr. Young, at the ſame time that he excels in the 
beauty of his poetry, rarely exceeds the bounds of nature, His 
images are lively, his narrations affecting, and from the coherence 
of their beauties, muſt greatly intereſt the feelings of the reader. 

Line . How bappy they, who wake no more!] The melancholy 
fituation of the poet might naturally have led him, in a human 
ſenſe, to the above reflection. No one had greater cauſe to uſe 
the Pſalmiſt's words, Hath God forgotten to be gracious ?** 
dur had he added, It is mine own Infirmity,”” the fortitude of 
virtue had overbalanced the calamities of life, | 

Line 9. I wake, emerging————0—D) This compariſon, the more 
we examine it, the more natural it muſt appear. The metaphor 
is beautifully expreſſi ve, and paints inimitably the revolutions of an 
unquiet mind. No poet attrafts our pity, or wins on our attention 
with ſuch perſuafive arguments, We view his fituation as our 
own. His ſentiments are ſublime, his doctrine truly pious, and, 


while he charms us as a poet, he inculcates the moſt chriftian 
admonitiors. 


Night, 


0 
— 


On Life, Death, and Immortality. 3 


. Night, fable goddeſs! from her eben throne, 

In rayleſs majeſty, now ftretc nes forth 

Her leaden ſceptre o'er a ſlumb'ring world. 20 

Silence, how dead ! and darkneſs, how profound ! 

Nor eye, nor liſt'ning ear, an object finds; 

Creation ſleeps. Tis, as the gen'ral pulſe 

Of life ſtood ſtill, and nature made a pauſe ; 

An aweful pauſe ! prophetic of her end. 25 

And let her prophecy be ſoon fulfill'd, 

Fate! drop the curtain; I can loſe no more. 
Silence, and Darkneſs / ſolemn fiſters ! twins 

From antient Night, who nurſe the tender thought 

To reafon, and on reaſon build reſolve, 30 

(That column of true majeſty in man) 

Aſſiſt me: I will thank you in the grave; 

The grave, your kingdom: There this frame ſhall 


A victim ſacred to your dreary ſhrine: [fall 
But what are ye? THOU, who didft put to flight 
Primaval* Silence, when the morning-ſtars, 35 


Line 18. Night, ſable Goddeſs !] The embicmaticat deſcription of 
night, the contemplative reſlections that enfue, and the calm refig- 
nation of the author, are ſo naturally and feclingly expreſs'd, chat 
they need no comment: We meet with no dfcription of the ſable 
Goddeſs ſo correctly poetic. ©** Her leaden ſeeptre o'er a flum 
Vring world” impreſſes a ſtriking idea on the mind, not only from 
the metaphor, but from the figurative expreſſion of the language. 

Line 35. But what are ye ] This moral reflection, on cloſing 
an addreſs to imaginary beings, ceviaces the deſign af the 
author to have been truly original; and the ſudden and ſublime 
tranſition which immediately follows, ſhews him te have bgen in- 
ſpired with the moſt earneſt and unfeigned piety. How neceſſary 
an affiftant the machinery of a poem has prov'd to its author, mo- 
dern as well as ancient works will teſtify, A barren ſoil to need 
ſuch culture! Diveſted of theſe ornaments, LITE, DEATH, and 
IMMORTALITY addreſs the ſoul, and in a ftyle bow latereſting 
how forcible ! : 

t Sable, Duſky. 
The original, chaos, or confuſion of things before the creation. 
B 2 Exulting, 
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Exulting, ſhouted o'er the rifing ball; 

O THOU ! whoſe word from ſohd darkneſs ftruck 
That (park the ſun; ſtrike wiſdom from tny foul'; 
My ſoul, which flies to Thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt. 41 
Thpro' this opaque“ of nature, and of /ovl, 

This double night, tranſmit one pitying ray, 

To lighten and to chear, O leat! my mind, 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woe) 45 
Lead it thro' various ſcenes of life, and death ; 

And from each ſcene the nobleſt truths iulpire. 
Nor leſs inſpire my condu#, than my /; 

Teach my beſt reaſon, reaſon; wy beft will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm rciolve 59 
Wiſdom to wed, aad pay her long arrear : 

Nor let the Phial of thy vengeance, poui'd 

On this devoted head, be pour'd in vatu. 

The 
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Line 48, © thou! e ofe „ (rem „ 24 eren. ert Aten 14A 
ſublirmity in our authen v add tHe ciciq; „uhlich lanka; 
beautiful wich the graden of the tubject z ave the Bmilerity be- 
rween it and Milton's Inveonion at the Rat) Ghoſt, is an evident 
proof of Dr. Young's excellicrce, 

wo—o— | 1 from the fir? 
Waft preſent, and with mighty wings outſp cad 
Dore like fa'ft brooding 1 the vaſt abyſs 
Ard mad'|t it pregnant: what in me js dak, 
Itlumin; what js Low, raiſe aud ſupport. 

Line 43. {his doutle right" An opaque of nature, as proceeding 
from the variety of diſtrefsful cccurrences he laboured under of 
foul, fu his inability of treating fo divine and momentary a fi.b- 
Jeet, wi au adequate ſublimity. 

Line 52. Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, four -] A truly 
chriftian prayer, and how effectual, we may gather from the ſyſtem 
of chriſtianity which this work «ffor ds. From the complicated 
feries of Dr. Young's misfortunes, aroſe the ſerious, though ſad 
zefieftions which he has tranſmitted to mankind ; nor is the word 

ts 
* A ſurface of darkneſs. 
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The bell ſtrikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its loſs. To give it then a tongue, 55 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 

I feel the ſolemn ſound. If heard aright, 

Tt is the enell of my departed hours: 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the /ignal that demands diſpatch ; 60 

How much is to be done? my hopes and fears 

Start up alarm'd, and oer life's narrow verge 

Look down—on what? a fathomleſs abyſs“*“; 

A dread eternity! how ſurely mine 

And can eternity belong to me, 65 

Poor penſioner on the bounties of an hour? 

How poor, how rich, how abje&, how auguſt, 

How: 


fo deafen'd to the dictates of religion, as, that the phial ſhould 
be pour'd in vain.” 

Line 54, The bell firikes one. We take no note of time.] The con» 
ciſeneſs and ſelemnity of theſe periods cannot fail of enforcing 
their beauties on the reader. A long digreſſion, on ſuch a ſub- 
je, and in ſuch a ſcene, would have been unpardonable in a poet. 
“To give it then a tongue Is wiſe in Man,” is an admirable: 
thought, and ſpecifies from what a ſeeming trile may be drawn. 
the moſt i mportant leffons of wiſdom. 

Line 59. Where are they ?] This natural and momentous queſ-- 
tion is beautitully wad © With the years beyond the flood. 
So remote a diftance of time, poetically and ſenfibly ex preſſes the. 
irretrievable loſs of miſpent hours, and the conſiderati on that. 
ye fterday is equally irrevocable with the antediluvian zra, muft 
undanbredly ftrike the ſenfible reader. 

Line 65. And can cternity- belong to me,] The beautiful contraſt: 
contained in this and the following lines, conciſely expreſſes nor: 
only the equality, but dignity of mankird. 

Line 67. How poor, bow rich, how abje&, bow auguft,) Mr. Mel 
moth remarks the continued length of this period as an un pardon- 
able error in poetry. In a fiirolous digreffion, or trifling de, 
tripuon, I coincide with his opinion; but the grandeur and: 

Cublimity; 
® A bottomleſs pit. 
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How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

How paſſing wonder HE, who made him fuch ! 

Who centred in our make ſuch ſtrauge extremes! 70 

From different natures marvelouſly mixt, 

Connection exquiſite of diſtant worlds 

Diſtinguiſh'd nk in Being's endleſs chain! 

M:dway from nothing to the Deity / 

A beam ethereal+ ſully'd, and abſorpt! 75 

Tho' ſully'd, and diſhonour'd, ſtill divine! 

Dim miniature of greatneſs abſolute! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of duſt ! 

Helpleſ immortal! inſect infinite / 

A worm! a god -I tremble at myſelf, 80 

And in myſelf am loft! At home a ſtranger, 

Thought wanders up and down, ſurpris'd, aghaſt, 

And wond'ring at her own : how reaſon reels! 

O what a miracle 'to man is man, 

Triumphantly diftreſs'd ! what joy, what dread! 85 
. Alternately 
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ſublimity of the ſubjeR, the dignity of the ſentiments, ant 
be iuty of the poetry, remove all cauſe of criticiſm. 

Line 51. Connection exquiſite of diſtant worlds! | The unbounded 
imagination of our poet, may, in the opinion of ſome readers, 
have led him into an unintelligible ſenciment ; but when we con- 
fider ©** diftant worlds“ as metaphorical, and alluding to the 
contrariety of natures or paſſions in the ſoul, the thought, I think, 
is eaſily explained. 

Line o. 4 weitm! 2 pod !—] The conclufion of Dr. Young's. 
reflexion is ſtriking 2nd exprefiire, He points out the frail and 
lamentable condition of Man in this world, by a very natural 
eflufion ; and in a moment admirably holds to view the immutable- 
dignity of the ſoul. Mr. Melmoth's criticiſm cannot be better 
confuted than by A worm! 2 god! 

Line 85. Triumphantly diſtreſt d In how degrating a view do 
the d ĩſtreſſes attendant on earthly c:lamities appeir, when held in 
competition with theſe ſublime reficziuns or the fout, We catch 

che 
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Alternately tranſported, and alarm'd ! 

What can preſerve my life ? or what deſtroy ? 
An angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

"Tis paſt conjecture; all things riſe in proof: q 
While o'er my limbs /f&ep's ſoft dominion ſpread, 
What, tho' my ſoul phantaſtic meaſures trod 
O'er fairy fields; or mourn'd along the gloom 
Ot pathleſs woods; or down the craggy ſteep 
Hurl'd headlong, ſwam with pain the mantled* pool; 
Or ſcal'd the cliff; or danc'd on hollow winds, g6 
With antic ſhapes, wild natives of the brain ? 

Her ceaſelefs flight, tho' devious, ſpeaks her nature 
Of ſubtler eſſence than the trodden clod ; 

Active, acreal, tow'ring, unconfin'd, 100 
Unfetter'd with her grots companion's fall. 

Ev'n fileat night proclaims my foul immortal: 

Ev*n ſilent night proclaims eternal day. 

For human weal+, Heav'n huſbands all events, 
Dull ſleep-inftruQs, nor ſport vain dreams in vain. 105. 

Why then their loſs deplore, that are not loſt : 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around,. 
In intidel diftreſs ? Are angels there? 

— rak'd up in duſt, ethereal fire? 
® Smooth. + Benefit. OM 


the fpirit of the author, loſe all thoughts of human viciffitudes, 
and aie ſolely eawrapt in the triumphant diſtrefs of Immortality. 

Line 95+ Swam with pain the mantled pecl;] There appears an 
apparent | inconfiftency in the above, Ihe epithet © mantled“ is 
incongruous with ** pain,“ but the error is fo uifling, that it 
ſhould paſs unobſerved. 

Line 191, Unfeter'd with ber groſs campanier's fall.] Unfetter'd 
with a fall” is another of thoſe unavoidable errors which we can- 
not fail meeting with in the moſt correct Poetsy., I have re- 
marked ic, leſt it ſhould fall under the eye of ſome ill-na: ured 
Eric, who might be readier to diſcover than forgive an error. 


They 


1 
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They live! they greatly live a life on earth 110 
Unkindied, unconceiv'd ; and from an eye 
Of tenderneſs, let heav'nly pity fall 
On me, more juſtly number'd with the dead. 
This is the deſart, this the ſolitude : 
How populous ! how vital, is the grave ! 115 
This is creation's melancholy vault, 
The vale funereal*, the faid cypreſs gloom ; 
The land of apparitions, empty ſhades ! 
All, all on earth is udo, all beyond 
Is ſuhſtance; the reverſe is folly*s creed: 120 
How ſolid all, where change ſhall be no more ! 

This 1s the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the veſtibule. 
Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the maſſy bar, 125 
This groſs impediment of clay remove, 
And make us embryos+ of exiſtence free. 
From real life, but little more remote 
Is He, not yet a candidate for light, 
The future embryo, ſflamb'ring in his fire. 130 
Embryos we muſt be, till we burft the ſhell, 
Yon ambienth, azure} ſhell, and ſpring to life, 
The life of gods: O tranſport ! and of man. 
Yet man, fool man ! here buries all his thonghts ; 
Interrs celeſtial hopes without one figh. 135 
Pris'ner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 


„ 


2 


The gloom of Death. 
I The ſubſtance within the womb before formation, 
FT Swrounding. T Blue. 

Line 119. All, all en carth is ſhadow, all beyond) How ſerious 
an admonition, and how true a ſentiment is contained in the 
above, the reader muft judge. Its veracity muſt appear ftriking 
** The reverſe is folly's creed,” will clearly evince how deficient 
we remain ia real wiſdom. | 

Here 
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Ire pinions all his wiſhes; wing'd by Heav'n 
To fly at infinite; and reach it there, 
Where ſeraphs gather immortality. 
Oa life's fair tree, faſt by the throne of God, 140 
What golden joys ambrofial cluſt'ring glow, 
In HIS full beam, and ripen for the juſt, 
Where momentary ages are no more! 
Where time, and pain, and chance, anddeath, expire! 
And is it in the flight of threeſcore years, 145 
To puſh eternity from human thought, 
And ſmother ſouls immortal in the duſt ? 
A ſoul immortal, fpcading all her fires, 
Waſting her ſtrength in ſtrenuous idlengſs, 

arown into tumult, raptur'd, or alarm'd, 150 
At avght this ſcene can threaten, or indulge, 
Reſembles eau into tempeſt wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 

VV nete Falls this cenſure 2 It erwhelms myic't. 
How was my heart incruſted by the worid! 155 
O how ſelf-fetter'd was my grov'ling foul : 

How, like a worm, was | wrapt round and round 
In fi'ken thought, which reptile fancy ſpun, 
— — — = 
Line 139. Here ſcrapht gather immo-tatity,] It is evident, thay 
the puptuation in the above lines is erronequs. I wauld recom- 
mend the following: . 
Where ferapbs gather immortal 
On life's fair tree, taſt by the th, one of God, 
What golden joys ambroſial cluſt'ring, glow 
In his full beam 
Line 155. Flow was my beart incruſted by the world, | Mr. Met 
moth's criticiſm is again very fevere, He accuſes our suthot of 
too great an abundance of metaphors, Wi be aifirms to be con- 
fined to the ſame ſentiment. The ground-work of his poem 1s 
Chriſfianity. The baſis he builds upon in the firſt book, LIVE, 
DEATH, IMMoORrTALITY, but the vaiiativus of feniinmunt, in 
my opinion, are as numerous as beautiful. 
Til 
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Till darken'd reaſon lay quite clouded o'er 
With ſoft conceit of endleſs comfort here, 160 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the ſkies ! 

Night-viſions may befriend (as ſung above): 
Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impoſſible! (Could fleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 165 
Of ſtable pleaſures on the toſſing wave 
Eternal funſhine in the ſtorms of life ! 
How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapeftries of pictur'd joys ! 
Joy behind joy, in endleſs perſpective! 170 
Till at death's toll, whole reftieis iron tongue 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal, 
Starting I woke, and found myſelf undone. 
Where now my frenſy's pompous furniture ? 
The cob:veb*'d cottage, wit!: its ragged wall 175 
Of mould'ring mud, is reyaliy to me ! 
The ſpider's moſt attenuated® thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
On earthly bliſs ; it breaks at every breeze. 

O ye bleſt ſcenes of permanenth delight! 180 
Full above meaſure! laſting, beyond bound! 
A perpetuity}, of blifs, is blits. 


—— 


* Slender. + Stable, ſound, 
1 Without ſuljeRion to change. 

Line 163. Our wakirg dreams are fatal. } A bappy thought, and 
elegantly expreſſed! Mr. Melmoth, with his uſual ſeverity, 
might have accuſed the poet of iteration in purſaing the thought 
after a full period, wkea he treats of the delufive images which 
deceived him. s 

Line 177. The fpider's mo} attenuated thread] While the author 
charms us with the delicate picty of his ſentiments, he no leſs 
delights with the pleaſing fiuw of his language. The fimilitude 
is exprefſive, He paints uot only from nature, but experience. 


Could 
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Could you, ſo rich in rapture, fear an end, 
That ghaſtly thought would drink up all your joy, 
And quite unparadiſe the realms of light. 185 
Safe are you lodg'd above theſe rolling ſpheres ; 
The baleful influence of whoſe giddy dance 
Sheds fad viciflitude* on all beneath. 
Here teems with revolutions ev'ry hour 
And rarely for the better ; or the beſt, 19S 
More mortal than the common births of fate, 
Each moment has its fickle, emulous 
Of Time's enormous ſcy the, whoſe ample ſweep 
Strikes empires from the root; each moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrower ſphere 195 
Of ſweet domeſtic comfort, and cuts down 
The faireſt bloom of ſublunary+ bliſs. 

Bliſs ! ſublunary bliſs !—-P;oud words, and vain ! 
Implicit treaſon to divine decree ! 
A bold invaſion of the rights of heav'n ! - 200 
I claſp'd the phantoms, and I found them air. 
O had I weigh'd it ere my fond embrace ! 
What darts of agony had mif'd my heart! 

Death ! great proprietor of all ! tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the ſtars. 205 


** 


— 


* The revolutions of change. + Earthly. 
Line 194. Each moment plays : 

His little weapon in the narrower ſphere. } The beautiful 
metaphor contained in Each moment has its fickle,” is, I think, 
equal to the ſcythe of time. The thought is not only pleafirg, 
but is continued throughout the remaining lines with a truly poetic 
ſpirit. We are more afeRingly intereſted with the ravages of the 
moment, than the moſt lamentable reflections on the devaftations 
of time, 

Line 204. Death! great proprietor of all | tis thine] The imagery 
of this addreſs is bold, and its dignity truly adequate to the cha- 
racter it addrefſes, 

The 
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The ſun himſelf by thy permiſſion ſhines ; 

And, one day, thou ſhalt pluck him from his ſphere, 
Amid fuch mighty plunder, why exhauſt 

Thy partial quiver on a mark ſo mean? 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreak'd on me ? 210 
Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice ? 

Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was ſlain 3 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn. 
O Cynthia /* why ſo pale? Doft thou lament 214 
Thy wretched neighbour ? Grieve to ſee thy wheel 
Of ceaſeleſs change outwhirl'd in human life? 
How wanes f my borrow'd bliſs ! from Fortune's ſmile, 
Precarious courteſy ! not virtue's ſure, 

Selt-given, /olar, ray of ſound delight. 

In ev'ry vary'd poſture, place, and hour, 220 
How widow'd ev'ry thought of ev'ry joy! | 
Thought, buſy thought! too buſy for my peace! 
Thro' the dark poſterny of time long elaps'd, 

Led ſoftly, by the ſtillneſs of the night, 

Led, like a murderer, (and ſuch it proves!) 225 
Strays, (wretched rover!) o'er the pleaſing poſt ; 
In queſt of wretchedneſs perverſely ftrays ; 

And finds all defart ow ; and meets the ghoſts 


* — 


—— 


The moon. T Fades, diminiſhes, A cover'd walk. 
Line 211, Iffatiate Archer ' ceuld not one ſusce ?] The author here 
ls ments the death of of his wiſe, ſon, and daughter, the two latter 
of whom are repreſented under the names of Philander and Nats 
ciſſa. The play on the word ** thrice” is unwarthy the grandeur 
of the ſubjett. Pope uſes a fimular repetition in the Rape of the 
Lock, and Virgii's “ter que quaterque” is the origin of each g 
but it ſhould be confdered, the ſublimity of the Latin renders the 
latter beautiful, 
Line 221, How widow'd ew ry thought of en ry joy !] Quite pu- 
erile! An attempt at ſound tov often deſtroys both the beauty and 


ſenſe of poctry. The repetition is not only diſgufting, dut che 
word itſelf unworthy an inſertion, | 


Of 
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Of my departed joys ; à num' rous train! 
I rue the riches of my former fate; 230 
Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters I lament ; 
I tremble at the bleſſings once ſo dear; 
And ev'ry pleaſure pains me to the heart. 

Yet why complain ? or why complain for one ? 


_ Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for me, 235 


The /ingle man? Are angels all befade ? 

I mourn for millions: tis the common lot; 

In this ſhape, or in that, has fate entail'd 

The mother's throes on all of woman born, | 

Not more the children, than ſure heirs of pain. 240 
War, famine, peſt, vulcano, ſtorm, and fire, 

Inteſtine broils, Oppreſſion, with her heart 

Wrapt up in triple braſs, beſiege mankind, 

God's image diſinherited of day, 

Here, plung'd in mines, forgets a ſun was made. 

There, beings deathleſs as their haughty lord, 

Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life; 

And plow the winter's wave, and reap deſpair, 

Same, for hard maſters, broken under arms, 

In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, 250 

Beg bitter bread thro? realms their valour ſav'd, 

If fc ſo the tyrant, or r his minion doom. 


th. A 
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Line 244. Ged's image Ain of his ] This thought is very 
feetingly expreſſed, and a firiking reflection on à fellow creature's 
misfortanes, It is evident, that from the variety of Dr. Young's 
diſtreſs, aroſe that dignity which he maintains throughout the 
Night Thoughts, He clearly proves the truth of that admirable 
text, “It is better to go to the houſe of mourning, than to the 
houſe of j Joy,” and is no where better repreſented, than on à com- 


* pwative view wich the divine pſalmiſt. 


Line 247. There, beings deathleſs as their baughty lord.) Unleſs by 
** beings deathlefs,” the author has an allufion to how happy 


ey who wake no more, I find fome obſcurity in the paſſage. 
C Want 
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IFant, and incurable diſeaſe, (fell pair!) 
On hopeleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize 
At once; and make a refuge of the grave. 255 
How groaning hoſpitals eject the dead! 
What numbers groan for ſad adm iſſion there! 
AV hat numbers, once in Fortune's lap high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity ! 
To ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain ! 260 
Ye filken ſons of pleaſure ! fince in pains 
You rue more modiſh viſits, viſit here, 
And breathe from your debauch: give, and reduce 
Surfeit's doniinion o'er you: but, ſo great 
Your impudence, .you bluſh at what is right! 265 
Happy! did ſorrqyy ſeize. on ſuch alone. 

Not prudence can defend, or virtue fave ; 
Diſeaſe invades the chaſteſt temperance z 
And puniſhment. the guiltleſs ; and alarm, | 
Thro? thickeſt ſhades, purſues the fond of peace. 
Man's caution often into danger turns, 271 
And his guard falling, cruſhes him to death. 
Not Happineſs itſelf makes good her name; 
Our very wiſhes give us not our wiſh. 

How 


—_— 
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Line 261, —Since-in pains 
You rue more madiſp wiſits. J That is, fince your viſits 
of pleaſure are attended with injuries to your healths, ** viſic 
here.” A necefſaey invocation ! but what hopes the author founded 
on a reformation, anay be judged from ** You bluſh at what is 
right. 

Line 274. Our very wiſhes give us zt our wiſh.) A ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency, which experience will aptly teconcile. The diſcon- 
rented part of mankind are, and have ever been ſo numerous, that 
if our hearts don't teftify ics truth, they will evince it. No one 
expreſſes, in ftronger colouring, the vanity of human wiſhes, than 
our author; no one more naturally. On the fields of fancy an 
author roves unbounded; tis an imaginary foil, We cannot well 

diſtinguiſh 
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How diftant oft the thing we doat on moſt, 275 
From that for which we doat, felicity ? 

Fhe /mootheſt-courſe of nature has its pains ; 

And truęſt friends, thro'ꝰ error, wound our reſt. 
Without misfortune, what calamitics ! 


And what hoſtilities, without a foe ! 280 
Nor are foes wanting to the beſt on earth, 
But. endleſs is the lift of human ills, 8 


And ſighs might ſooner fail, than cauſe to ſigh. 
A part how ſmall of the terraqueous* globe 

Is tenanted by man! the reſt a waſte, 283 

Rocks, deſarts, frozen ſeas, and burning ſands: 

Wild haunts of monſters, poiſons, ſtings, and death. 

Such is earth's melancholy map ! But, far 

More ſad ! this earth is a true map of man. 

So bounded are its haughty lord's delights 290 

To bes wide empire; where deep troubles toſs, 

Loud ſorrows howl, invenom'd paſſions bite, 


—_— 


diſtinguiſh errors from beauties ; but on the ſubje of humanity, 
our ſoul is intereſted, and conſciexce is ſo nice a critic, that iu 
a ſyſtem of morality, the ſmalleft deviations ftrike us. 1 
Line 291, ——## here deep troubles toſs.) Mr. Melmoth files 

this and the following metaphors, bombaſt. Viewed ſepwately, 
they may, on a brief examination, be cenſured, as the uncorrected 
language af an enthufiat, But when we conſider the compariſon 
within the period, the criticiſm is unjuſt, The lines I alludz to 
are 

Rocks, deſarts, frozen ſeas, and burning ſands: 

Wild haunts of monſters, poiſons, ſtings, and death. 
Such is the map of the terraqueous globe, and as ſuch, the author 
views it as a fimilitude of Man. The fimile is ftriking and 
original. In appofition to rocks are placed deep troubles” of 
the ſoul; to deſarts, loud ſorrows howl, &c. &c. &. 1 
cannot view the paſſions which Dr. Young exprefſes, in the light 
of bombaſt, but rather as poetical, and in ftri propriety with the- 
foregoing lines. 

* A compoſition of earth and water. 


=. Rav'nous 


16 The Cour IAI T. Night r. 
Rav'nous calamities our vitals ſeize, | 
And threat'ning fate wide opens to devour. 

What then am I, who ſorrow for my/e'f?* 295 
In age, in infancy, from others aid 
Is all our hope; to teach us to be kind. 
That, nature's fir/?, laſt leſſon to mankind ; 
The ſelfiſh heart deſerves the pain it feels. 
More gen'rous ſorrow, while it finks, exalts; 300 
And conſcious virtue mitigates the pang. 
Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
Swoln thought a ſecond channel; who divide, 
They weaken too the torrent of their grief. 
Take then, O world! thy much · indebted tear. 303 
How ſad a fight is human bappiaeſs, | 
To thoſe whoſe thought can pierce beyond an hour 
O chou! whate'er thou art! whoſe heart exhults ! 
Wouldft thou I ſhould congratulate thy fate ? 
I know thou wouldſt ; thy pride demands it from me. 
Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs, 311 
The ſalutary cenſure of a friend. 
Thou happy wretch . by blindneſs art thou bleſt; 
By dotage dand!cd to perpetual ſmiles. | 
Know miley / at thy peril art thou pleas d: 315 
Thy pleaſure is the promiſe of thy pain. 


Mis fortune, like a creditor ſevere, 
But riſes in demand for her delay; 


She 


— . — 
— 


Line O en! wbate er thou art! whoſe beart cxults !] The 
admonition that follows this addreſs is forcibly direR&ed to the 
mind. The ſound reaſoning and obvious truths which it contains, 
cannot fail inſpiring us with efteem for the author, as a chriſtian, 
and gratitude, as an inſtructer. 

Line 317. Misforture, like a creditor ſevere.) The compariſon is 
elegant and natural, the thought particularly firiking, and the 
truth it contains, not only poetic, but real. ** Out of good var 
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She makes a ſcourge of paſt proſperity, 

To ſting thee more, and double thy diſtreſs. 429 
Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 

Thy fond heart dances, while the hren ſings. 

Dear is thy welfare; think me not unkind ; 

I would not damp, but to ſecure thy joys. 

Think not that fear is ſacred to the ſtorm. 325 

Stand on thy guard againſt the files of fate. 

Is Heav'n tremendous in its frowns 2 Moſt ſure; 

And in its favours formidable too : 

Its favours here are trials, not rewards ;- 

A call to duty, not diſcharge from care ; 237 

And ſhould alarm us, full as much as woes ; 

Awake us to their cauſe and conſequence ; 

And make us tremble, weigh'd with our deſert ; 

Awe nature's tumult, and chaſtiſe her joys, 

Left while we claſp, we kill them; nay, invert 235 

To worſe than fmp/e miſery, their charms, 

Revolted joys, like foes in civil war, 

Like boſom friendſhips to reſentment ſour'd, 


I cauſe evil to ariſe,” that is, from imaginary good; for we may 
daily obſerve, how deeply the dart of misfortune pierces, af:er a 
laſting ſeries of tranquility, Shakeſpear admirably expreſſes its, 
effects in the fall of Wolſey. 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man! full ſure 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then hc falls as 1 do, | 
Line 321. Lorenzo, fortune males ber court to thee, ] This admoni- 
tory addreſs to Lmienzo, who is ſuppoſed to have. been his ſon, is 
replete with the moſt ſalutary counſel. Awe nature's tumulc 
and chattife her joys, leſt while we claſp, we kill them,” is a, 
le lon often repeated, too often diſregarded both by the parent and 
the child. Iudulgence, while it coincides with reaſon, relaxation, 
Ou under the guidance of virtue, are ineftimably valuable. 
But while we claſp, we Kill,” we paſs their bounds, and are 
1 4 - 


C 3 With 
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With rage invenom'd riſe againſt our peace. 

Beware what earth calls happineſs ; beware 340 

All joys, but joys that never can expire. 

Who builds on leſs than an immortal baſe, 

Fond as he ſeems, condemns his joys to death. 
Mine dy'd with thee, PuiLAN DER] thy laſt figh 

Diſſolv'd the charm ; the diſinchanted earth 345 

Loft all her luſtre. Where, her glitt'ring towers? 

Her golden mountains, where ? All darken'd down 

To naked waſte ; a dreary vale of tears: 

The great magician's dead ! Thou poor, pale piece 

Of out-caſt earth, in darkneſs ! what a change 350 

Form yeſterday ! thy darling hope fo near, 

(Long-labour'd prize !) O how ambition fluſh'd 

Thy glowing cheek ! ambition truly great, 

Of virtuous praiſe. Death's ſubtle ſeed within, 


(Sly, treach'rous miner!) working in the dark, 355, 


Smil'd at thy well-concerted ſcheme, and beckon'd 
The worm to riot on that roſe ſo red, 
Unfaded ere it fell; one moment's prey 

Man's foreſight is conditionally wile ; 
Lorenzo ! wiſdom into folly turns, 360 
Oft, the firſt inftant its idea fair 
To lab'ring thought is born. How dim our eye! 
The preſent moment terminates our fight ; 
Clouds, thick as thoſe on doomſday, drown the next; 
We penetrate, we phrophecy in vain. 3 5 

. | ime 


— 


And beclen d 
The worm 80 riot on that roſe ſo red.] Dr. Young's 
thoughts on the ſubje& of Death are inimitable. Where he paints 


Line 356. 


his terrors, we purſue the flights of his genius, aud admire the 


firength of his imagination; and in thoſe pleafingly affecting 


ſcenes, where he laments the loſe of a Philander, his animated 
ſentiments 


* 5 I 


On Life, Death, and Immortality. 
Time is dealt out by particles; and each, 
Ere mingled with the ſtreaming ſands of life, 
By fate's inviolable oath is fworn = 
Deep ſilence, Where eternity begins.” | 
By nature's law, what may be, may be new ; 370 
There's no prerogative in human hours. 
In human hearts what bolder thought can riſe, 
Than man's prefymption on to-morrow's dawn? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbery this is certain ; the reverſe 375 
Is ſure to none: and yet on this Perhaps, 
This Peragventure, infamous for lyes, 
As on a rock of adamant we build 
Our mountain hopes; fpin out eternal ſchemes, 
As we. the fatal ſiſters could out · ſpin, 380 
And, big with life's futurities, expire. | | 
Not ev'n PHILANDER. had beſpoke his ſhroud, 
Nor had he cauſe, a warning was deny'd : 
How many fall as ſudden, not as ſafe! 
As ſudden, tho? for years admoniſh'd home. 385 
Of human ills the laſt extreme beware, 


19 
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ſentiments melt us to that pity which bimfelf expreſſes. The 
thought of Death's berkoning the worm® is in Milton's ft) le, 
and egually beautiful wich his imagery. 

Line 366. Time i dealt out by particks ; and each. } The altufion 
to an hour-glaſs is natural nd apr, In a ſubject fo barren of ma- 
chinery, the poet has found reafoning only as an affiftant, and we 
may naturally expe& very little profuſion of imagery ; but the 
delicacy of our author's ſentiments, his bold expreffion, ſtrong co- 
louring, and beautiful metaphors, muſt difarm the ſhafts of the 
critic, and prove a moſt agreeable deception to the candid reader. 

Line 382. Not ev'n Philander bad beſpoke bis proud. | A melan- 
choly reflection! ard worthy the ſerious confideration of the un- 
thinking and gay part of mankiad, 


Beware, 
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Beware, Loxzxzo: a flaw-ſudden death... 
How dreadful that deliberate furprize-! 
Be wiſe to-day ; tis madneſs. to defer ;- | 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ;_ 390 
Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life. 
Procraſtination* is the thief of. time; 
Year after year it ſteals, till all-are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene... 395- 
If not ſo frequent, would not This be ſtrange ? 
That 'tis ſo. frequent, This is ſtranger ſtill. 

Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this bears 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live, 
For ever on the brink of being born. 400 
All pay themſelves the compliment to think 
They one day ſhall not drivel ; and their pride. 
On this reverſion takes . praiſe; 


1 6616 = fn. 
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A delay a hp 

Line 387. Beware, Lorenz6 | a ſlow-fudden death.) The beauty 
and forcible expreſſion of ©* a flow ſudden death; maſt ſtrike us 
with the elegance of its poetry, as well as the importance of the 
theught. The ſeeming contraſt, on reſlection, deeply imprefſes on 
the mind that languor which attends concerns beyond the grave; 
till the tremendous terrors of a death-bed, rouſe it into a contem- 
plating view of our paſt moments. 

Line 392. Procraſtination is. the thigf of time ;) This metaphorical 
image te pictuteſque and boldly. coloured. The conciſenefs of 
the ſentimentifirikes us more than the moſt admirable ** vis poe- 
tica.” To paint from nature, and to confine its imagery within 
a proper bound, are not only the ſtandards of perfection, but 
preſent the moſt ple aſing objects to the reader. 

Line 397. That tis ſo frequent, This is firanger Hill.] An evident 


emblem how greatly the leſſons of experience are ſuperios to thoſe 
of example, 


At 
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At leaſt, their oπẽn; their future ſelves applauds; 

How excellent that life they “er will lead! 40g 

Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails; 

That lodg'd in fats, to wiſdom they confign 3 . 

The thing they can't but purpgſe, they poſipone + — 

"Tis not in folly, not to ſcorn a fool; 

And ſcarce in human wiſdom to do more. 410 

All promiſe is poor dilatory} man, 

And that thro? ev'ry ſtage : when young, indeed, 

In full content we, ſometimes, nobly reſt, 

Un-anxious for auw/#/ves ; and only with, 

As duteous ſons, our fathers were more wiſe. 415 

At therty man fuſpes himſelf a fool; 

Anaws it at fbr, and reforms his 6 . 

At fifty chides his infamous delay; 

Puſhes his prudent purpoſe to Reſolve 3 

In all the magnanimiry of thought 420 

Reſolves; and re- roſolves; then dies the ſame. 
And why 3 > Becauſe he thinks himſelf immortal. 

All men think all men mortal, but themſelves ; 

Themſelves, when ſome alarming ſhock of fate 


2 Remiſt in execution. 

Line 404. At fd, their own; bei- future ſelver applauds. ] "There 
is again an error in * 8 I fubmit the following 
amendment: 

At leaft their own their future ſelyes 2pplauds. 

Line 409. Tu nor in 'folly, not to fcorn a foot. | There is an am- 
bizuiry in this and the following line, which is not eafity recon- 
ciled, The fimilicude of © human wifdom”* to ** folly”? feem to 
be the grand points our author had in view. is not in folly, 
&c. &c.” that is, 'tis wife not to ſcorn a fool. _The boucds of 
human wifdom reach no farther. 

Line 416. Mt thirty man ſuſpes bimſelf a fol.] The ir: eſolution 
of mankind is here pleafingly expreſs'd ; that it is nature no ong 
will deny. Refolves, and re-refolves, then dies the ſame,” 
is a truth daily experience will teach us, 


Strikes 


22 The Coup LAINX T. Night 1. 


Strikes throꝰ their wounded hearts the ſudden dread 5 
But their hearts wounded, Iike the wounded air, 426 
Soon cloſe 3 where paſt the ſhaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no ſcar the fky retains ; | 

The parted wave no furrow. from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 430 
Ev'a with the tender tear which nature ſheds 

O'er thoſe we love, we drop it in their grave. 

Can L forget PHILANDER ? That were ſtrange! — 
O my full heart !—But ſhould I give it vent, 
The longeſt: night, tho' longer far, would fail, 
And the lar liſten to my midnight ſong. 

The ſprightly /ar#'s ſhrill matin wakes the morn. 
Gries ſharpeſt: thorn hard-prefſing on my breaſt,. 
] ftrive, with wakeful melody, to chear 
The ſullen gloom, ſweet Philomel* / like thee, 440 
And call the ſtars to liſten: ev'ry ſtar 
Is deaf to mine, enamour'd ef thy lay. 

Yet be not vain ;. there are, who thine excell, 
And charm-thro' diſtant ages: wrapt in ſhade, 
Pris'ner of darkneſs ! to the fileat hours, 445: 


n 


* The nightingale.. 

Line 430. So dies in buman bearts the chought of death.) How ele- 
gantly Dr. Young's fimilies are painted, and in how true colours, 
the reader will naturally diſcover without a comment. The. 
two former are; I think, ſuperior to the generality of compari- 
ſons, and poetically expreſſive of our ** irreſolute reſolves” on 
re formation. 

Line 434. O my fulb beart !\——] Mr. Melmoch juſtly points out 
this az critically expreflive of the poet's ſituation. That tis the 
language of 'nacure, the fee ling mind muſt be conſcious ; and how. 
natural the break, the effuſions of an unfeigned ſorrow will beſt 
determine. 

Line 443. Yet be not wain; there are, wwho thine excell.] This ad. 
dreſs to the nightingale may be ranked amongſt che moſt pleaſing. 
lines contained in our author's firſt book. 

How: 
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How often 1 repeat their rage divine, 

To lull my griefs, and ſteal my heart from woe ! 
I-roll their raptures, but not catch their fire, 

Dark, tho' not blind, like thee, Afronides+ ! 

Or, Milton thee; ah could I reach your ftrain ! 
Or His, who made Mzonides our ou. 

Aan too He ſung : immortal man I fing ; 

Oft burſts my ſong beyond the bounds of life; 
What, naw, but immortality can pleaſe ? 

O had He preſs'd his theme, purſu'd the track, 455 
Which opens out of darkneſs into day ! 

O had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar'd, where I fink, and ſung immortal man! 
How had it bleſt mankind, and reſcu'd me! 459 


Line 459. Het bad it blefl mankind, ard reſcu'd nel] It is difficule 
to determine which appears moſt ftriking in the conclufion of the 
firſt Night, the author's modefty, or the elegance of his compli- 
ment to Mr. Pope. His ener vate language, where he lays afide 
the ſubject, ſhews his ſtrength of genius, and poetic imagination as 
a poet; the ſublimity with which he ſuſtains his reaſonings, 
ſtam ps himas a feeling penman of divine truths. On the whole, 
however ſubie& his errors may be to criticiſm, a candid reader 
muſt view him as exalted in imagination, nervous in expreſſion, 
pious in ſentiment, and rich in poetic excellence, 


1 Homer, || Pope, 


77 


Te A R G UU M E N x. 
. 


TIME, Death, and Friendſhip are the ground-work 
on which the poet builds the moral leſſons of his Second 
 Night.—He addreſſes Lorenzo, a gay, miſguided libertine, 
on the importance of the ſubject; and cites Philander's 
death as a moſt recent and moving argument. The ineſti- 
mable value of time poetically deſcribed. — A grateful 
compliment to Dr. Mead. The author deduces it as a 
moral certainty, that ſince the volubility, and preſent poſ- 
felfron of time, are equally irłſome to the mind, the uſeful 
employment of it is the moſt ſalutary remedy.— A meta- 
phorical deſcription of its primary origin. — The author 
admoniſhes Lorenzo, by pointing out the levities of the 
age. An emblematical, deſcription of conſcience, — The ſu- 
pineneſs of mankind, — A caution of the approach of death. 
— The excellence of well judged reaſon. — Singular advan- 
tages of friendſhip. Inutiiity of contemplation unſuſtained 
by converſe, —The author contemplates Philander' death 


with enthufiaſtic energy, Serious reflections on a death= 
bed, 


THE 
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* =_ HEN the cock crew, he wept* '"—Smote b 
that eye, i 8 


Which looks on me, on All: that Pow'r, who bids 
This midnight centinel, with clarion ſhrill, 
Emblem of that which ſhall awake the dead, 
Rouſe ſouls from ſlumber, into thoughts of Heaven, 


Shall I too weep ? Where then is fortitude ? 6 
And, fortitude abandon'd, where is man ? 
D I know 


— — — F2 


— — — — 


* St. Mark, Chap 14, Verſe 72. 

Line 1. When the cock crew, be wept” —Smate by that cye.] The 
author's pleafing refignation was never more apparent than at the 
commencement of the ſecond night. The contents of the former 
book are penned in the moſt enthuſiaſtic language of g ief; but, 
confidering his diftreſsful fituation, the tranſports of his ſorrow 
are within the bounds of nature. There is a ſublimity in his 
ſentiments on the Divine Being, which cannot fail to pleaſe. 

Line 6. Shall I too weep ? Where then is fortitude ?] The critic, (28 
many ſuch there are) who might have peruſed the preceding 8 
w1 


Fa 
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I know the terms on which he ſees the light; 

He that is born, is liſted ; life is war; 

Eternal war with woe. Who bears it beſt, 10 

Deſerves it leaſt.— On other themes I'II dwell. 

Lorenzo ! let me turn my thoughts on thee, 

And thine, on themes may profit; profit there, 

Where moſt thy need. Themes, too, the genuine 

growth 

Of dear PniLANDER's duſt, He, thus, tho' dead, 

May ſtill befriend=What themes? Time's won- 
drous price, 16 

Death, Friendſhip, and PHILANDER's final ſcene. 

So could I rouch theſe themes, as'thight obtain 
Thine ear, nor leave thy heart quite diſengag'd, 
The good deed.would delight-me ; half impreſs 20 
On my dark cloud an 1r:5*-;-and from grief 
Call glory Doſt thou mourn-PritanDER's fate? 
I know tho ſay'ſt it: Says thy life the ſame ? 

He mourns the dead, who lives 2 deſire. 
Where 


i . * - wy : * 
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with a malign intention to diſcover every minute defect our author 
mould be guilty of, founded a hope, we may preſume, of over- 
turning the ſyſtem of morality which it contains from the paſſay e, 
„ How happy they, who'wike no rithte.” However b 
che ſentiment, the ref ection was natural ; no laboured thought, 
but the pure effuſion of diftreſs. The language of refignation may 
detter be approved, And, fortitude abandon'd, where is man? 
Line 12. Lorerizo! let the turd my thovghrr . ] The reflection 
Was natural, Forenzo was the dnly friend Whofe intereſt the yer 
took to htirt, The real perſorige de picted under that character fs 
yet unknown, but is generally believed to have been his ſen, 
whoſe libertiniſm aud mĩſtonctut᷑t were tle chüſe of To ſevete 2 
paternal reprodf. 

Line 23. 7 thew thou ſay ft it : Says thy lift the ſame?) From the 
death of Philander is deduced the moſt ſatutary argument that the 
"oſs of à friend tan diftme. His piety and moral conduct were 

2 
* A rainbow, 


On Time, Death, Fri endiſi p. 27 


Where is that thrift, that avarice of TIME, 25 

(O glorious avarice !) thought of death inſpires, 

As rumour'd robberies endear our gold ? 

O Time / than gold more ſacred ; more a load 

Than lead, to fools ; and fools reputed wiſe. 

What moment granted man without account! = 30 

What year: are ſquander'd, wiſdom's debt unpaid ! 

Our wealth in days all due to that diſcharge. 

Haſte, haſte, he lies in wait, he's at the door, 

Infidious+ Death ; ſhould his ſtrong hand arreſt, 

No compoſition ſets the pris'ner free. 35 

Eternity s inexorableſ chain 

Faſt binds; and vengeance claims the full arrear. 
How late I ſnudder d on. the brink l how: late 

Life calld for her laſt refuge in deſpair ” 

That Time is mine, O Mzan ! to thee I awe; 40 

Fain would I pay. thee with Eternity. 

But ill my genius anſwers my deſire; 

My fackly ſong is mortal, paſt thy cure. 

Accept the will: that dies not with my amin. | 
| For what calls thy diſeaſe, basal. Not 45 


err — ——— — lte 18 1 * 


Deceitſul. 1 Deaf to prayer. 
a firiking contraſt to the diſſoluteneſs of Lorenzo. And yet, the 
libertiae was not ſo irrevocably loſt as ta deſpiſe Philander. He 
loved his virtues, and bewailed his fate. Says thy life the 
ſame “ A queſtion, whoſe importance, if duly weighed, might 
de the ground-work of ferious reformation. 

Line 27. 4s meer G robberies exdear aur gold 2} The fimile is apy- 
and pleaſing. The emblem of death, as a robber, (line 498) po- 
etically calls the beauty of it to our recolleRion after 3 full 
period. 

Line 40. That Time is mine, O Mead! ta thee I owe ;] That eaſy 
grace with which our author pays a compliment, ſeems to be a 
proof, that in his younger days, he was not wholly unacquainted 
with the language of courts. 

D 2 For 
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For Eſculapian®, but for moral aid. 
Thou think'ſt it folly to be wiſe too ſoon. 
Youth is not rich in time; it may be, poor ; 
Part with it as with money, ſparing ; pay 
No moment, but in purchaſe of its worth; 50 
And what its worth, aſk death-beds ; they can tell, 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come; 
Time higher-aim'd, ftill nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels; virtue more divine, 55 
Is this our duty, wiſdom, glory, gain ? 
(Theſe Heav'n benign in vital union binds) 
And ſport we like the natives of the bough, 
When vernal ſuns infpire ? Amuſement reigns 
Man's great demand : to trifle is to live : 60 
And 1s it then a trifle, too, to die? 
Thou fay'ft I preach, LoxEnzo! Tis confeſt, 
What, if for once, I preach thee quite awake ? 
Who wants amuſement in the flame of battle? 
Is it not treaſon to the ſoul immortal, 68 
Her foes in arms, eternity the prize ? 
Will toys amuſe, when med' eines cannot cure ? 
When ſpirits ebb, when life's inchanting ſeenes 
Their luſtre loſe, and leſſen in our fight, 


The aid of phyfic. 

Line 46. For Eſculapian, but for moral aid.) The progreſs which 
the ſcience of Eſculapius has made fince the remote zra of its author, 
ſeems to have puſhed out the more ſalutary cordials of moralicy. 
How greatly we are benefitted, or injured, by the revolution, I 
will not determine. 

Line 61. And is it then @ trifle, too, to die?] By the fingular attach- 
ment of mankind to the miſuſe of time, it might he thought fo, 
Conceit and folly ſeem to have the uſurping hand, and reaſon is 
an exile, We run the race of life careleſs and inattentive, 


«« Eternity the prize.“ 


(As 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 29 
(As lands, and cities with their glitt' ring ſpires, 70 
To the poor ſhatter'd bark, by ſudden ftorm 
Thrown off to ſea, and ſoon to periſh there) 
Will toys amuſe ?—No : thrones will then be toys, 
And earth and ſkies ſeem duſt upon the ſcale. 

Redeem we time !—its k/s we dearly bu uy. 

What pleads LORENZO for his high-priz'd ſports ? = 
He pleads time's num'*rous Hanks; he loudly pleads 
The ftraw-like triſſes on life's common ſtream. 
From whom thoſe blanks and trifles, but from thre ? 
No blank, no trifle, nature made, or meant. 80 
Virtue, or purpos'd virtue, ſtill be Thine ; | 
This cancels thy complaint at once; This leaves 
In act no trifle, and no blank in time. 
This greatens, fills, immortalizes All ; 
This, the bleſt art of turning all to gold ; 35 
This, the good heart's rerogative to raiſe 
A royal tribute, from the pooreſt hours, 
Immenſe revenue ! ev'ry moment pays. 
If nothing more than purps/e in thy power; * 
Thy purpoſe firm, is equal to the deed: 90. 


uni We FT 


Line 70, Ms lands, and cities with their glitt ring ſpiret.] The 
length of this period renders the ſenſe, on a firſt peruſal, ſome- 
what confuſed, tho' the concluſion is inimicably forcible. The 
extent of Dr. 'Young' s imagination has led him into à »hapſo- 
d ical error, which the leſs enraptured part of his readers will 
not readily excufe.. 

Line 83. In a&# no trifle, and no blank in time.) The repetitions of 
this, blank, and trifle,” are evidencly beneath the dignity of. 
poetry. There is 2 medium, which, when preſerved, adds 3 
beauty to the ſubject, and is confiſtent with reaſon ; but unleſs the 
delicacy required in ufing it, be ſtrictly attended to, the whole be · 
comes a diſguſting j jargon to the ear, 


Who 
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Who does the beſt his circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 
Our outward aft, indeed, admits reſtraint; 
Tis not in things o'er thought todomineer ; 

-» Guard well thy thought; our thoughts are heard 

in heaven. 95 
On all- important Time, through ev'ry age, 

Tho? much, and warm, the wiſe have urg'd; the man 
Is vet unborn, | who duly weighs an hour. 
&« Poe laſt a d. The prince who nobly cry'd 
Had been an emperor without his crown ; 100 
Of Rome 9—Say, rather, Lord of human race : 
He ſpoke, as if deputed by mankind. 
So ſhould all ſpeak : ſo reaſon ſpeaks in all: 
From the ſoft whiſpers of that God in man, 
Why fly to folly, why to phrenſy fly, 105 
For reſcue from the bleſſings we poſſeſs ? 
Time, the ſupreme !—Time is eternity; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 
Pregnant with all, that makes archangels ſmile. 
Who murders Time, he cruſhes in the birth 110 
A pow'r ethereal, only not ador'd. 


Line 91. Who daes the beſt bis — allows.) In examinirg 
the propriety of this ſentiment, we perceive the author's opinions 
in religion to be drawn from truth and beuevolence. No bigotry 
to any particular ſyſtem, unleſs the grand one of Chriſtianity, is 
perceptible throughout his works. He draws proofs from reality; 
und while he inſpires the reader with a religious reverence for 
piety, leads him into no laboured and uſeleſs notions, or incom- 
preheuſible difficulties. 

Line 110. Who murders Time, be cruſbes in the birth.) The thought 
is beautiful and original. In the fevere rules of poetry, our au- 
thor has doubtleſs his ſuperiors ; but in the flights of imagination, 
and originality of his ideas, not to mention his elegance of ex- 
preſſi on, he may juſtly be ranked as firſt in the lit of Englith. 
Poets. 

Ah! 


Oa Time, Death, Friendſhip. 21 


Ah ! how unjuft to nature, and himſelf, 
Is thoughtleſs, thankleſs, inconfiſtent man! 
Like children babbling nonſenſe in their ſports, 
We cenſure nature for a ſpan too fhort ; 11 
That ſpan too ſhort, we tax as tedious too; 
Torture invention, all expedients tire, | 

To laſh the ling'ring moments 1nto ſpeed ; | 
And whirl us (happy riddance ! from ourſelves. 
Art, brainleſs Art, our furious charioteer 120 
(For nature's voice unſtifled would recall) 

Drives headlong tow'rds the ptecipice of death ; 
Death, moſt our dread; death thus more dreadful 
O what a riddle of abſurdity ! made; 
Leiſure is pain; takes off our chariot- wheels: 125 
H ow heavily we drag the load of life! 

Bleſt leiſure is our curſe ; like that of Cain, 

It makes us wander; wander earth around 

To fly that tyrant, thought. As Atlas groan'd 
The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour, 130 
We cry for mercy to the next amuſement ; | 
The next amuſement mortgages our fields; 

Slight inconvenience ! Prifons hardly frown, 
From hateful Time if priſons ſet us free. 

Yet when Death kindly tenders us relief, 135 
We call him cruel ; years to moments ſhrink, 
Ages to years. The teleſcope is turn'd. 

To man's falſe opticks* (from his folly falſe) 
T ime, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 


3 


And 


— 


®* Vifionary powers, | 
Line 139. Time, in advance, bebind bim bides bis wings. ] When w 
compare the emblematical paintings of the ancients, with thoſe of 
the modern poets, we own the ſuperiority of the former; nat only 
from the priority, but the ſuper-excellence of their thoughts. 
| Spenſc: » 
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And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age; 140 
Behold him, when paſt by; what then is ſeen, + 
But his broad pinions ſwifter than the winds ? 
And all mankind, in contradiftion ſtrong, 
Rueful, aghaſt! cry out on his career, 

Leave to thy foes theſe errors, and theſe ills ; 
auſe and cure explore, 146 


To nature juſt, their c 
Not ſhort Heay'n's bounty; boundleſs our expence : 
No niggard, nature; men are prodigals. 
We waſte, not uſe our time; we breathe, not live, 
Time waſted is exiſtence, ud is life. 150 
And bare exiſtence, man, to live ordain'd, 
Wrings, and oppreſſes with enormous weight. 
And why ? fince Time was giv'n for uſe, not waſte, 
Injoin'd to fly; with tempeſt, tide, and ſtars, 
To keep his ſpeed, nor ever wait for man. 155 
Time's uſe was doom'd a pleaſure ;, waſte, a pain; 
That man might el his error, if unſeen ; | 
And, feeling, fly to labour for his cure; 
ED IA : * I 
Spenſer, among our countrymen, is bold in his deſcriptious, aud 
$gurative' in his images. His genius, like Young's, was un- 
bounded, and equally ſoar'd above the pedautic confin'd laws of 
what is call'd Garret writing. The peculiar beauty of our author's 
mataphors cannot be better evinced by ſeparately viewing bis 
animated digreffions on the advances of time. The line I have 


quoted with the remainder of the ſentence, has, doubtlefs, a firik- 
ing annotation in the mind of the reader. Till we can diſeever 
an equal ſublimity in any preceding or future poet, the impartial 
critic will ſay with Virgil, 

| Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eft tem pore nobis. 

Line 153. And why ? fince Time was giv'n for uſe, not waſle.) It 
is evident, that, throughout the Night Thoughts, we diſcover an 
obſcurity in many paſſages, which is not removed without ſome 
difficulty. This generally proceeds from the lengthened pericds 
and ill- connected parts of a ſentence, by which the mind is con- 
tuſed, and unable to retain the ſentiment througheut, as in the 


above line, 
Nat, 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 32 


Not, blund'ring, ſplit on idleneſs, for eaſe. 159 

Life's cares are comforts ; ſuch by Heav'n defign'd ; 

He that has none, muſt make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments ; and without employ 

The ſoul is on a rack; the rack of veſt, 

To ſouls moſt adverſe ; action all their joy. 164 
Here, then, the riddle, mark'd above, unfolds ; 

Then time turns torment, when man turas a fool. 

We rave, we wreſtle, with great nature's plan; 

We thwart the Deity ; and 'tis decreed, 

Who thwart his will, ſhall contradi& their own. 

Hence our unnatural quarrel with ourſelves; 170 

Our thoughts at camity ; our boſom-broil ; - 

We puſh Time from us, and we wiſh him back ; 

Laviſh of luſtrums, and yet fond of life; 

Life we think long, and ſhort ; Death ſeek, and ſhun ; 

Body and ſoul, like peeviſh man and wife, 175 


Line 161. He that has none, must make them, or be wretched.) Whe- 
ther we view Life's cares,” as the necefſary employment only 
of the mind, or as the calamities incident to humanity, we may, 
from experience, remove the ſeeming inconfiftency of the poet's 
obſervation, A never to be conquered fondneſs for variety actu- 
ates the generality, if not the whole of mankind ; nor is its ten- 
dency deſtructive ta their happineſs, Who taſtes the joys of li- 
betty more than the flave who gains his freedom, or rather, who 
ſo much? To feel the bleſſings of tranquility, we muſt have not 
the knowledge only, but the experience of pain. Supineneſs, or 
as Young exprefles it, the rack of reſt, renders the mind 
taſteleſs, unnerves its faculties, and forms, from an animated be- 
ing, a lifelefs ftatue. | 

Line 165. Here, then, the riddle, mark'd above, unfolds.) This con- 
ciſe and brief explanation of what the author is conſcious will 
appear ambiguous to minds unacquainted with the lefſuns of true 
wiſdom, or the value of the ſubjects it diſcuſſes, is pleafing and 
poetic. There is a fimilarity in the concluſion of one gf Horace's 
Epiftles. 

Line 175. Bady and ſoul, like peeviſhÞ man and wife.) A compariſon 
too trifting and puerile, unworthy the ſubjeR. and pen of the au- 
chor. | 


United 
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United jar, and yet are loth to part. 
Oh the dark days of vanity ! while Here, 
How. taſteleſs ! and how terrible, when gone ! 
Gone ? they ne' er go; when paſt, they haunt us ſtill; 
The ſpirit walks of ey'ry day deceas'd, 180 
And ſmiies an angel, or a fury frowns, 
Nor death, nor life, delight us. If time paſt, 
And time pg, both pain us, what can pleaſe ? 
That which the Deity to pleaſe ordain'd, 
Time us'd, The man who conſecrates his hours 
By vig'rous effort, and an honeſt aim, 186 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature, and her paths are peace. 
Our error's cauſe and cure are ſeen: See next 
Time's nature, arigitt importance, fan; 199 
And thy great gain from urgiag his career. 
All- ſenſual man, becauſe untouch'd, unſeen, 
He looks on Time as nothing, Nothing elſe 
Is truly man's; *tis fortune*s,— Time's a god, 
Haſt then ne er heard. of Time's omnipotenc c? 195, 
Fr, or again, what wonders can he do! 
And witt : To ſtand blank neuter he diſdains. 


Not 
Ine 180, The {pirie walks of every day deceas'd.} Sublime and ad- 
micahle | What pity, that amid fuch a. profuſion of ſweets, we 
ſhould here and there meet with as weed to feed a hungry critic. 
Line 185, Time us d.] Amidft the variety of ſentipents 
the author ſcatters through the Night Thoughts, none are more 
forcibly ditedted te the mind than his reflections on the miſuſe, 
or rather diſregard of time. From thence may be dated the origin 
of evil; and how ſevere a reproof muſt it be to the inactive 
ſoul, when it confiders, that it has not only naglectod, but changed 
the bleſfings of heaven to a curſe, The counſels of the author, 
as well as the errors of Lorenzo, have long been public. The 
momentary follies of the one are followed! The ſerious, the 
ſacred truths of the former are naglected 
Line 199 —— fo fard blank noter he diſdain.) The confide- 


ration that each moment fpent, balances the ſcale either of gone 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 35 
Not on thoſe terms was Time (Heav'n's ſtranger !) ſent 
On his important embaſſy to man. 
Lonxxwro! no: On the long-deſtin'd hour, 200 
From everlaſtitig ages growing ripe, 
That memorable hour of wondrous birth, 
When the dread Sire, on emanation“ bent, 
And big with nature, riſing in his might, 
Calb'd forth creation. for then Time was born). 205 
By Godhetd ſtreuming chro' a thouſand worlds; 
Not on 250% tun, from the great days of heaven, 
From old Eternity's myſterious orb, 
Was Time cut off, and caſt beneath the ſkies ; 
The ſkies, which watch him in his new abode, 20 
Meaſuring his motions by revolving ſpheres ; 
That horologe+ machinery divine 
Hours, days, and months, and years, his children, play, 
Like num'rous wings around him, as he flies: 
Or, rather, as unequal plumes thy ſhape 215 
His ampie pintons, T\ift as darted flame, 
To gain his goal, to reach his antient reſt, 
or evil, ſhould de 2 welghty Admonitlon to the Lorenzos of our 
age. Let the Hdertine then anfwer, which ate the môre pon*drous 
moments of "bis Iife, thoſe paſſed in "guilt and infftivity, or 
thoſe in piety and inhocence, 

Line 250. Lefento !" no : On the Hong deftin'd bour.)} The period is 
here carried to an amazing length; and the” confuſed machinery 
of Time's ättendants (tho' there is a beautiful ſabhmity of 
thought) is Ill expreſſed. : 

Line 217. To pain bis goal, to reach bis ancient r.] This is again 
a poetical feather, added to the wings of Time, and expreffive 
of the*exteufive genius of the poet, There is a famenefs in the 
Latins in their deſcription of Time, which cannot be obſerved in 
our author. He adds an emblematical figure, where ever he 
introduces him to the view of the reader; and, as he advances, 
ſeems to be more rich in imagination, 


* 'The ſource and origin of nature. 
+ The emblem is taken from a clock. 


3 


And 


— 
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And join a new Eternity his fare ; 
In his immutability* to neſt, | 
When worlds, that count his circles now, unhing'd, 
(Fate the loud fignal ſounding) headlong ruſh 221 
To timeleſs night, and chaos, whence they roſe. 
Why ſpur the ſpeedy 2 Why with levities 
New-wing thy ſhort, ſhort day's too .rapid flight ? 
Know'ft thou, or what thou doſt, or what is done? 
Maa flies from Time, and Time from man ; too ſoon 
In fad divorce this double flight muſt end: 227 
And then, where are we? Where, LorRENnZo ! then 
Thy ſports ? thy pomps ?—T grant thee, in a ſtate 
Not unambitious ; in the ruled {hroud, 230 
Thy Pariant tomb's triumphant arch beneath. 
Has Death his fopperies ? Then well may Life 
Put on her plume, and in her rainbow ſhine. 

Ye well-array'd ! Ye lilies of our land! 
Ye lilies male / who neither toil, nor ſpin, 235 


* Unchangeablenefſs. 
+ Marble from the Iſland of Paros, the ſmalleſt of the Cyclades. 

Line 220. When worlds, that count bis circles now, unbing d] On a 
careful peruſal of this and the following lines, there is a certain 
grandeur of expreffion which particularly ſtrikes us. The lan- 
guage is energic, and conveys a forcible idea of the ſubjeR ; and 
in the execution of the thought, we may perceive ſome remaining 
ſparks of Milton's fire. 

Line 232. Has death bis fopperies *] This interrogatory reproof 
has ſomething ſo naturally adapted to the many inftances of the 
truth jt contains, that we are apt to anſwer in the affirmative to 
a preceding queſtion, ** Is death a trifle tos? An unprepoſſeſſed 


reflection will dictate, that it muſt ariſe from a defire in mankind 
to tranſmit their fcllies to the grave. 


Line 234. Ye well-array'd! Ye lilies of our land!) A reproof by 
no means too ſevere for the preſent age“ Who nothing can ſup. 
port, yourſelves moſt inſupportable,” is an agreeable play on 
the words, The ſubje& being held in a ludicrous view admits 


cf the repetition, How true a ſentiment it contains, the experi- 
ence of an hour will diſc. ver, (A 
Z 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 27 
(As ſiſter lilies night) if not ſo wiſe 
As Solomon, more ſumptuous to the fight ! 
Ye delicate ! who nothing can ſupport, 
Yourſelves moſt inſupportable ! for whom 
The winter roſe muſt blow, the ſun put on 240 
A brighter beam in Leo]; filky-ſoft 
Favoanius d breathe ſtill ſofter, or be chid ; 
And other worlds ſend odours, ſawce, and ſong, 
And robes, and notions, fram'd in foreign looms ! 
O ye Loxexzos of our age; who deem 245 
One moment unamus'd, a miſe 
Not made for feeble man ! who call aloud 
For ev'ry bawble, drivell'd o'er by ſenſe; 
For rattles, and conceits of ey'ry caſt ; 
For change of follies, and relays of joy, 250 
To drag your patient thro” the tedious length 
Of a ſhort winter's day—ſay, ſages ! fay, 


Wit's oracles ! ſay, dreamers of gay dreams? 
How will you weather an eternal night, 


Where ſuch expedients fail? | 255 
O treach'rous conſcience / while ſhe ſeems to ſleep 

On ro/e and myrtle, lull'd with ſyren ſong ; 

While ſhe ſeems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the ſlacken'd rein, 

And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, 299 

Unmark'd ;—See, from behind her ſecret ſtand, 

The fly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 


t A fign of the zodiack. The weftern breeze. 

Line 254. How will you weather an eternal night?) A ſerious 
queſtion, of too great moment for the mot difolre of mankind 
to be inattentive to, when in the hour of concemplation, 

Line 261. —See, from bebind ber ſecret fand.] The imagery is 
again beautiful; and the progreſs of conſcience poetically ex- 
preſſed, g 


E Aud 
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And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Nat the groſs act alone employs her pen; 

She reconnoitres faxcy's airy band, 265 

A watchful foe ! The formidable ſpy, 

Loftning, o'erhears the whiſpers of our camp; 

Our dawning purpoſes of heart explores, 

And fteals our embryos of iniquity, 

As all-rapacious uſurers conceal 270 

Their doomſday- book from all- conſuming heirs : 

Thus, with indulgence moſt ſevere, ſhe treats 

Us ſpendthrifts of ineſtimable Time; 

Unnoted, notes each moment miſapply'd; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of braſs, 275 

Writes our whole hiſtory; which Death ſhall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear; 

And Judgment publiſh ; publiſh to more worlds 

Than this; and endleſs age in groans reſound. 

LoxENZzo, ſuch that /eeper in thy breaſt ! 280 

Such is her ſlumber ; and her vengeance ſuch 

For lighted counſel ; ſuch thy future peace! 

And think'i thou ftill thou canſt be wile 200 ſoon ? 
But why on Time ſo laviſh is my ſong ? 

On this great theme kind nature keeps a ſchool, 285 

To teach her ſons herſelf. Each night we die, 

Each morn are born anew : Each day a life ! 


— 


Line 269. And ſteals our embryos of iniquity.) This concluding 
thought is, if poſſible, ſuperior to the lines that precede it. The 
quick recolle&ion of guilt is forcibly marked, by the“ embryos 
of iniquity,” which, as a metaphor, is inexpteſſibly ſtriking. 

Line 276. Which Death ſhall read, 

Jn ev'ry pale delinguent”s private car.] The ftrength of the co- 
Llouring, and expreſſion of the epithets, convey an affecting idea 
of their beauties to the mind. We ſeem to view the images as 
refle&ions from nature; and the idea of death reading the liſt of 
aur offences, when too late to eraſe them, is truly poetic, 


And 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 39 


And ſhall we kill each day ? If zrifing kills; 

Sure vice muſt butcher, O what heaps of ſlain 

Cry out for vengeance on us! Time deſtroy'd 290 
Is ſuicide, where more than Blind is ſpilt. 

Time flies, death urges, knells call, Heav'n invites, 
Hell threatens; all exerts ; in effort all ; 

More than creation labours ! Labours more? 

And is there in creation, what, amidſt 29.5 
This tumult univerſal, wing'd diſpatch, 

And ardent energy, ſupinely yawns ?—— 

Man ſleeps; and man alone; and man, whoſe fate, 
Fate irreverſible*, intire, extreme, 299 
Endleſs, hair-hung, breeze - ſhaken, o'er the gulpl: 
A moment trembles ; drops! and man, for whom 
All elſe is in alarm; man, the ſole cauſe 

Of this ſurrounding ſtorm ! and yer he ſleeps, 

As the ſtorm rock'd to reſt - Throw years away ? 304 
Throw empires, and be blameleſs. Moments ſeize : 
Heav'n's on their wing: a moment we may wiſh, 
When worlds want wealth to buy. Bid day ſtand ſtill, 
Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 

Fhe period paſt, regive the given hour. 

Lorenzo, more than miracles we want; 310 
Lok EN Zz O- O for yeſterdays to come! 


— 


Without a change. 

Line 299. Fate irreverſible, intire, extreme.) I agree with Mr, 
Melmoth in his criticiſm on the number of theſe epithets. They 
are not only too crowded on each other, but when examined, an 
inconſiſtent jargon of words without coherence. ** Intire, ex- 
treme,“ viewed ſeparately, require the author's explanation. F 
own my Inſufficiency, but tho” the error is culpable, it is 
pleafing. 

Line 311. Lorenzo—O for yeſter days to come |] The natural effu- 
hons of real feeling muſt not only impreſs a more forcible idea 
an the mind chan cold morality, but add greatly to-the elegance 


af poetry. 
E 2 Such 
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Such is the language of the man awake ; 
His ardor ſuch, for what oppre//cs thee. 
And is his ardor vain, LoRENZzO? No; 
That more than miracle the gods indulge ; 315 
To- day is yeſterday return'd ; return'd 
Full-power'd to cancel, expiate, raiſe, adorn, 
And reinſtate us on the rock of peace. 
Let it not ſhare its predeceſſor's fate; 
Nor, like its elder Siſters, die a fool. 320 
Shall it evaporate* in fume ? Fly off 
Fuliginous, and ſtain us deeper till ? 
Shall we be poorer for the plenty pour'd ? 
More wretched for the clemencies of Heav'n ? 

Where Thall I find Him? Angels! tell me where. 
You know him; He is near you: Point him out: 326 
Shall I ſee glories beaming from his brow ? 
Or trace his footſteps by the riſing flower's ? 
Your golden wings, now hov'ring o'er him, ſhed 
Protection; now, are waving in applauſe 330 
To that bleſt ſon of ferefight ! lord of fate! 
That awful independent on to-morrow / 


— — 
* Vaniſh, | 

Line 316. To day is yeſterday return d.] The author, whilſt he 
holds to view the miſuſe of Lorenzo's paſt days, bids him not 
deſpair. The argument with which he ftrengthens his admoni- 
tions, is bold and poetic ; and the maſterly manner in which he 
perſonifies * to day,” ſuffices of itſelf to ftamp the poet a fa- 
vourite of the muſes, | 

Line 323. Shall we be poorer for the plenty pour d?] An evident 
fimilarity of ſound between poorer” and ©* pow'd,” muſt ftrike 
the reader on the firſt peruſal. The alteration is by no means 
agreeable to a delicate ear, as the nature of the ſubjeR will not 
admit of puerile, tho' poetical beauties, 

Line 225. Where ſhall I find Him? Angels | tell me where.) - In 
this and the following lines we perceive an enthufiaſm, which, T 
think, does not embelliſh the dignity of the ſubject. The epithets 
are beyond reaſon, and ſtrike us only with their impropriety. 


Whoſe 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 


Whoſe work is done, who triumphs in the paſ? ; 
Whoſe ye/terdays look backwards with a ſmile 

Nor, like the Parthian, wound him as they fly; 335 
That common, but opprobrious lot! Paſt hours, 
If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 

If folly A= our proſpect by the grave, 

All feeling of futurity benumb'd; 

All god-like paſſion for eternals quench'd ; 349 
All reliſh of realities expir'd ; 

Renounc'd all correſpondence with the ſkies ; 

Our freedom chain'd ; quite wingleſs our defire 

In ſenſe dark priſon'd All that ought to ſoar ; 

Prone to the centre, crawling in the duſt ; 345 
Diſmounted ev'ry great and glorious aim; 
Embruted* ev'ry faculty divine; 

H eart-bury'd in the rubbiſh of the world. 

The world, that gulph of ſouls, immortal ſouls, 
Souls elevate, angelic, wing'd with fire 350 
To reach the diſtant ſkies, and triumph there 

On thrones, which ſhall not mourn their maſters 
Tho? we from earth ; ethereal, they that fell. [ chang'd ; 


* — 


— 
— 


* Buried, 

Line 334. Whiſe yeſerdays loc backwards with a ſmile.] How 
nleaſng an image! Let the mind, which dictates of morality 
cannot melt to reformation, view the ſolid reaſoning and beautiful 
embelliſhments of Lux; and if it ftill continues callous to 
their arguments, how irrevocably loſt ! 

Line 335. Ver, like Parthian, wound bim as they y.] The Parthi- 
ans had a cuſtom of diſſembling flight, when reduced to the“ fi- 
neſſes“ of wary and as they fled, wounded the purſuing 
enemy, 

Fidentem que fuga Parthum, verſiſque ſagittis. 
The compariſon is very apt and beautiful, 

Line 336. Paſt beurs. |} The immoderate 
leng:h of the enſuing period is particularly diſguſtful ; and thro” 
the multitude of its confuſed ideas, deſtroys the beauties of 
each, 9 

E 3 Such 
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Such veneration due, O man, to man. 

Who venerate themſelves, the world deſpiſe. 355 
For what, gay friend! is this e/cutcheon*d world, 
Which hangs out DEATH in one eternal night? 
A night, that glooms us in the noon-tide ray, 

And wraps our thought, at banquets, in the ſhroud. 
Life's little ſtage is a ſmall eminence, 360 
Inch-high the grave above ; that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude : we gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we ſigh ; and while 

We figh, we fink ; and are what we deplor'd ; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot ! 365 

Is death at diſtance ? No: He has been on thee ; 
And giv*n ſure earneſt of his final blow. 

Thoſe hours, which lately ſmil'd, where are they now? 
Pallid to thought, and ghaſtly! drown'd, all drown'd, 
In that great deep, which nothing diſembogues “; 
And, dying, they bequeath'd thee ſmall renown. 371 
The reſt are on the wing; how fleet their flight! 
Already has the fatal train took fire ; 

A moment, and the world's blown up to thee ; 


— 
— — 


A ſea term, taken from a ſhip which is removed from a gulph 
into the open river. 

Line 363. Ve read their monuments ; we figh ; and while.) Her- 
vey's Meditations are, in an inferior ſenſe, what our author's 
Night Thoughts are in a more ſublime and poetical. The moral 
ſyſtem in each is fimilar. Life and Death are the arguments 
from whence their inſtructions are deduced : but Young's con- 
cluding ſentiments convey a ray of hope, which the gloom of the 
former denies us, 

Line 372, How fleet their flight ') An evident 
proof how regardleſs our author was of the confines of correct po- 
etry. A fleet flight” is a tautologic jargon that muſt offend the 
moſt partial admirer of his beauties 


The 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 43 


The ſun is darkneſs, and the ſtars are duft. 375 
'Tis greatly wiſe to talk wirh our peſt hours; 

And aſk them, what report they bore to Heaven ; 

And how they might have borue more welcome news. 

Their anſwers form what men experience call; 

If wiſdom's friend, her beſt ; if not, worſt foe, 380 

O reconcile them ! Kind experience cries, 

There's nothing hore, but what as nothing weighs; 

The more our joy, the more we know it vain ; 

And by ſucceſs are tutor'd to deſpair.” 

Nor is it only thus, but muſt be fo. 385 

Who knows not this, tho? grey, is ſtill a child. 

Looſe then from earth the grafp of fond defire, 

Weigh-anchor, and fome happier clime explore. 
Art thou fo meor'd thou canft not diſengage, 

Nor give thy thoughts a ply to future ſcenes? 390 

Since, by life's paſſing breath, blown up from earth, 

Light, as the ſummer's duſt, we take in air 

A moment's giddy flight, and fall again; 

Join the dull maſs, increaſe the trodden foil, 

And fleep till earth herſelf ſhall be no more; 395 


— 


Line 375. The fun is darkneſs, and the flars are duft.) Theſe meta- 
phorical images are too much beyond the ſtyle of his admonition, 
to be pleaſing. After ſo grave an addreſs to the ſoul of Lorenzo, 
this ſudden flight of imagination is an inconſiſtenc y. ; 

Line 376. *Tis greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt bours.) This ſenti- 
ment is pleafingly expreſſed, and the view of our ©* paſt hours“ in 
2 figurative light, is inimitable. ; 

Line 389. Art thou ſo moor'd, thou canſt not diſengage ? | A ſituation 
which the know ledge of mankind will too frequently hold to our 
view. 

Line 395- And fleep till earth herſelf ſpall be no more: | Whether this 
or a contrary ſentiment be founded on truth, I ſhall leave to 2 
more learned critic to diſcuſs. - Opinions,  inconfitent with real 
happineſs, tho“ purſued beyond the grave, ate fill unprofitable. - 


Since 
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Since then (as emmets, their ſmall world & er- thrown) 
We, ſore amaz'd, from out earths ruins crawl, 
And riſe to fate extreme of foul or fair, 
As man's own choice (controuler of the ſkies !) 
As man's deſpotic will, perhaps one hour, 400 
(O how omnipotent is Time !) decrees ; 
Should not each warning give a ſtrong alarm? 
Warning, far leſs than that of boſom torn - 
From boſom, bleeding o'er the ſacred dead ! 
Should not each dial ſtrike us as we paſs, 405 
Portentous, as the written wall, which ftruck, 
O'er midnight bowls, the proud MHrian“ pale, 
Ere-while high-fluſht with inſolence and wine? 
Like that, the dial ſpeaks; and points to thee, 
Lok EN Zz o! loth to break thy banquet up; 410 
OO man, thy kingdom is departing from thee ; 
And, while it laſts, is emptier than my ſhade.” 
Its ſilent language ſuch : nor need*ſt thou call 
Thy Magi], to decypher what it means. 
Know, like the Median, fate is in thy walls: 415 
Doſt aſk, How I hence? Belſhazzar like, amaz d! 
Man's make incloſes the ſure ſeeds of death; 
Life feeds the murderer ; Ingrate ! he thrives 
Oa her own meal, and then his nurſe devours. 

Bur, here, LoREnzo, the deluſion lies; 420 


1 ——— 


* Belſhazzar. 
1 Wiſe men, Interpreters, 
Line 406. Portentous, as the written wall, which fruck,] 
Daniel, Chap. V. Verſe 5. | 
In the ſame hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and 
** wrote over againſt the candleſtick, upon the plaiſter of the 
wall of the king's palace, and the king ſaw part of the hand 
that wrote,” | 
Line 418, Ingrate | be thrives.) The thought is original, 
and peculiarly expreſſi ve, 
3 That 
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That /olar ſhadow, as it meaſures life, 

It life reſembles too : Life ſpeeds away 

From point te point, tho ſeeming to ſtand till; 
The cunning fugitive is ſwift by ſtealth : 

Too ſubtle is the movement to be ſeen ; 425 
Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gone : | 
Warnings point out our danger; gnomons &, time: 
As theſe are uſeleſs when the ſun is ſet; 

So thoſe, but when more glorious reaſon ſhines. 
Reaſon ſhould judge in all; in reaſon's eye, 430 
That ſedentary ſhadow travels hard. 

But ſuch our gravitation to the wrong, 

So prone our hearts to whiſper what we wiſh, 
"Tis later with the wiſe, than he's aware; 

A Wilmington goes ſlower than the fun ; | 
And all mankind miſtake their time of day: 
Ev'n age itſelf, Freſh hopes are hourly ſown _, 

In furrow'd brows. So gentle life's defeent, 

We ſhut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 

We take fair days in winter, for the ſpring; 440 
And turn our bleſſings into bane. Since oft 

Man muſt compute that age he cannot feet, 

He ſcarce helieyes he's older for his years. 

Thus, at life's lateſt eve, we keep in ſtore 

One diſappointment ſure, to crown the reſt; 445 


—— ——— 


ka 


& Sun-disl. : 

Line 421. That ſolar ſpadow, as it meaſures life.] Is only a repett- 
tion of Time in advance behind him hides his wings.” 

Line 427. Warnings point out our danger; gnomons, time.] The 
eomperiſon is juſt and firiking; and the poetical fimilicude of 
reaſon and the ſun, ſupe-ior to criticiſm. 

Line 438. ———Ss gentle life's deſcent.) A pleaſing metaphor, 
and in its imagaeyy correctly critical. 

Line 445. One diſappointment ſure, to crown the ref.] The unnatural 
folly in mankind of prolonging Ii ſe beyond all human n 

an 
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The diſappointment of a promis'd hour. 

On this, or ſimilar, PRILAN DER! thou, 
Whoſe mind was moral, as the preacher's tongue; 
And ſtrong, to wield all ſcience, worth the name ; 
How often we talk'd down the ſummer's ſun, 450 
And cool d- our paſhons by the breezy ſtream ! 
How often thaw'd, and ſhorten winter's eve, 

By conflict kind, chat ſtruck out latent truth, 
Beſt found, ſo ſought; to the recluſe more Coy ! 


Thoughts difintangle, paſſing o'er the lip; 455 


Clean runs the thread; if not, tis thrown away, 
Or kept to tie up nonſenſe for a ſong ; 

Song, faſhionably fruitleſs ! ſuch as ſtains 

The fancy, and unhallow'd paſſian fires; 

Chiming her ſaints to Cytherea's* fane. 469 


— 'Know'f thou, Loxenzo l-what a friend contains ? 


As 


* Venus, 

ard their delufive promiſes of joys, far out of view, are very 
naturally painted by the -author, Experience might teach them; 
fince-age has rendered their vanities inexcuſable, to found their 
dafis on a more ſolid rock. 

Truft on, and think to morrow will epay, 

To morrow's falſer than the former day. 

Dv. 


Line 449. And ffreng, to wield all ſe tence, worth the name.] There 


is an inconfiſtency of expreſſion in this line, which Mr. Melmoth 
ſeverely criticifes, ** To wield all ſcievce,” 1s, as he juftly re- 
marks, a glaring abſurdicy; and however natural it might ap- 
pear ** the tongue” would be ſtill an oppofition to its propriety. 
Line 451. And cool'd our paſſions by the breezy fliream.) This is 
rather the language of one more attatched to the vanities of the. 
world than Dr. Young. Were his and Philander's paſſiuns ſo 
violent as to need a ſtream to cool them? The whole of this 

digreſſion is unequal to the poet's uſual correneſy of thought. 
Line 461, Know'ſt than, Lorenzo' what a friend contains? ] The 

reader cannot fail admicing the beauties of our author's addreſs to 
Lorenzo, 
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As bees mixt nectar draw from fragrant flow'rs, 

So men from FRIENDSHIP, wiſdam and delight ; 

Twins ty'd by nature; if they part, they die. 

Haſt thou no friend to ſet thy mind abroach? 465 

Good fenſe will ſtagnate. Thoughts ſhut up, want air, 

And ſpoil, like bales unopen'd to the ſun. 

Had thought been all, ſweet ſpeech had been deny'd; 

Speech, thought's canal! ſpeech, thought's criterion 
too ! 

Thought in the mine, may come forth gold or droſs; 

When coin'd in word, we know its real worth, 471 

If ſterling, ſtore it for thy future uſe; 

*T will buy thee benefit ; perhaps, renown. 

Thought, too, deliver'd, is the more poſſeſt; 

Teaching, we learn; and, giving, we retain 475 

The births of intelle& ; when dumb, forgot, 

Speech ventilates* our intellectual fire; 

Speech burniſhes our mental magazine; 

Brightens, for ornament; and whets, for uſe. 


_ 


— 


[1 


l 


Lorenzo, on the ſubject of friendſhip. The thoughts are original, 
and in many places clearly expreſſive of the ſenfible idea our au- 
thor had of its value. | 
Line 477. Speech wentilates our intellectual fire.) Theſe beautiful 
teflections on the excellence of thoſe diſtinctions between man and 
brute, are moral and poetic. The ſolidity of the ſubje& is em- 
belliſhed with every aſſiſtance unbounded fancy could afford. How 
pleating an union, the general encomiums on our author will 
evince! There are fimilar ſentiments, tho” differently pictured, 
ia Dryden, and Lee's Duke of Guiſe. 
Speech is the morning to the ſoul ; 
It ſpreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which elſe lie furl'd, and clauded in the ſoul, 


A thought taken from the blowing of glaſs. J 


What 
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What numbers, ſheath'd in eruditionf, he 480 
Plung' d to the hilts in venerable tomes, 
And ruſted in; who might have borne an edge, 
And play'd a ſprightly beam, if born to ſpeech ; 
If born bleſt heirs of half their mother's tongue ! 
"Tis thought's exchange, which, like th* alternate 

puſn 485 
Of waves conflicting, breaks the learned ſcum, 
And defecates} the ſtudent's ſtanding pool. 

In contemplation is his proud refource ? 
"Tis poor, as proud, by converſe unſuſtain'd, 
Rude thought runs wild in contemplation's field; 490 
Conrerſc, the menage, breaks it to the bit | 
Of dus reſtraint ; and emulation's ſpur 
Gives graceful energy, by rivals aw'd. 
Tis converſe qualifies for ſolitude; 
As exerciſe, for ſalutary reſt. 495 
By that untutor'd, contemplation raves; 
And nature's fool, by wi/dem's is outdone, 
HW :/dom, tho richer than Peruvian* mines, 
And ſweeter than the fweer ambrofiat hive, 
W hat is ſhe, but the means of happineſs ? 508 
T hat unobtain'd, than folly more a fool ; 
A melancholy fool, without her bells. 
Friensſhip, 


8 


+ Learning. T Cleanſes: 
* The country of Peru is famous for its gold. 

Line 480. What numbers, ſheath'd in erudition, lic.] The metaphor 
is confuſed, and by no means pleafing, as that of the co nflicting 
waves (Line 486) affe&s us only by its boldneſs, We find no- 

thing natural in the fimilitude. 
Line go. 4 melancholy fool, without ber bell.) We me more 
ruck by the ludicrous view he gives of affected wiſdom, than if 
he had exhauſted volumes of morality to prove the truth of his 
| ſentiments, 


> 
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Friendſhip, the means of wiſdom, richly gives 

The precious end, which makes our wiſdom wiſe. 

Nature, 1n zeal for human amity, 505 

Denies, or damps, an undivided joy. | 

Joy is an import; joy is an exchange; 

Joy flies monopoliſts* : it calls for wo; © 

Rich fruit! heav'n planted ! never pluck'd by one. 

Needful auxiliars are our friends, to give 5rO 

To /ocial man true reliſh of himſelf. 

Fum on ourſelves deſcending in a line, 

Pleaſures bright beam is feeble in delight: 

Delight intenſe is taken by rebound; 

Reverberatedy pleaſures fite the breaft. 515 
Celeftial Happineſs, whene'er ſhe ſtoops 

To viſit earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 

And one alone, to make her ſweet amends, 

For abſent Heav'n - the boſom of a friend; 

Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft, 520 

E Each 


* Perſohs whe engroſs a commodity... $ Mutual. 
ſentiments,” The vanity of wiſdom incoherent with happineſs, 
is pleafingly exprefſed by Mr. Pope, in his Effay on Criticiſm. 

While from the bounded level of eur mind, 

Short views we take, nor mind the lengths behind ; ; 
But more advanc'd, behold with ftrange ſurprize, 
New diſtant ſcenes'of endlefs fcience riſe, 

Line 520. Where heart meets beart, reciprocally ſoft.) An enthufiaſm 
in friendſhip is highly beautiful. The reader, (has he not known 
the value of a friend) muſt, from the peruſal of theſe lines, feel 
2 Tuthultious paſief in his Toul, unconſcious of an objet, beyond 
the power of language to expreſs, The natural deſcription 
which they contain cannot be ſufficiently admired by thoſe who 
love as YounG, Virgil's Nifus and Euryalus intereſt us by 
their affection more feefingly than ZEneay's piety, And how 
great an idea Akenſide had of its ineſtimable price, may be 
deduced from his lines in the Pleefures of Imagination. 

— Is ought ſo fair 


In all the dewy landſcape of the ſpring ? 


In 
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Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 

Beware the counterfeit : in paſſion's flame 

Hearts melt; but melt like ice, ſoon harder froze. 
True love ſtrikes root in reaſon ; paſſions foe : 

F irtue alone entenders us for life: 525 
I wrong her much —entenders us for ever. 

Of Friendfrp's faireſt fruits, the fruit moſt ſair 

Is virtue kindling at a rival fire, 

And, emulouſly, rapid in her race. 


O the ſoft enmity ! endearing ftrife ! 520 
This carries friendſhip to her noon-tide point, 
And gives the rivet of eternity. [ themes, 


From Friendſhip, which outlives my former 
Glorious ſurvivor of old Time, and Death / 

From friendſhip, thus, that flow'r of heav'nly ſeed, 
The wiſe extract earth's moſt Hyblcan blifs*, 536 
Superior wiſdom, crown'd with ſmiling joy. 

But for whom bloſſoms this En flower? 
Abroad They find, who cheriſh it at home. 
LorENZ»! pardon what my love extorts, 540 
An honeſt love, and not afraid to frown. 

Tho? choice of follies faſten on the great, 

None clings more obſtinate, than fancy fond, 

That ſacred friendſhip is their eaſy prey; | 
Caught by the wafture of a golden lure ; 545 
Or faſcination of a high-born ſmile. 

Their ſmiles the great, and the coquet, throw out 


In the bright eye of Heſper in the morn, 
In Nature's faireſt forms, is ought ſo fair 
As virtuous friendſhip ? 
Achilles' lamentation for Fatroclus, tho' his ſentiments are hea- 
then, and his revenge difimilar to our poet's filent grief, is ſtill 
an incerefting ſcene. 
* Hybla was renowned for the moſt precious honey: here uſed 
for che moſt refined bliſs, 


For 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 81 


For other hearts, tenacious of their own ; 
And we no leſs of ours, when ſuch the bait, 
Ye fortune's cofferers ! Ye pow'rs of wealth! $50 
Can gold gain friendſhip ? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
LorENnZo ! pride repreſs ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 555 
All like the purchaſe; few the price will pay; 
And this makes friends ſuch miracles below. 

What if (ſince daring on io nice a theme) 
I ſhew thee friendſhip delicate, as dear, 
Of tender yiolations apt to die ? 560 
Reſerve will wound it; and diſiruft deſtroy. 
Deliberate on all things with thy friend : 
But fince friends grow not thick on ev'ry bough, 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core; 
Firſt, on thy friend, delib' rate with thyſelf; 565 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift; not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the choſen ; fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death. 
Well, for thy friend ; but nobler far, for thee ; 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize! 579 

3 


. 


Line 555. A friend, but what bas found a friend in thee. } Sincerity 
of affeRion among the great is a rare virtue, and from its ſcarce 
neſs ariſe the ſalutary counſels given by our poet. The vanity, 
or perhaps the natural benevolence of a man, may prompt him to 
ek a difintereſted friendſhip, Shakeſpeare's advice, 

Dull not thy palm with entertainment 

Of each unfledg'd unhatch'd comrade. i 
Is a leſſon too uſeful to be neglected when the latter mottve urges 
us. 

Line 568. Judge before friendſbip, then confide till death. Through- 
out the whole counſel for the choice of a friend, we admire each 

particular 
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A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
«« Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 
* A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain.” 

So ſung he (angels hear that angel ſing ; 
Angels from friendſhip gather half their joy) 575 
So ſung PHILANDER, as his friend went round 
Ia the rich ichor*, in the gen'rous blood 
Of Baccavs, purple god of joyous wit, 
A brow ſolute, and ever- laughing eye. 
He drank long health, and virtue, to his friend ; 580 
His friend, who warm'd him more, who more d. 
Friendſbip's the wine of life; but Friendſhip new - 
(Not ſuch was his) is neither ſtrong, nor pure. 
O for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, e 
And elevating; ſpirit, of a Friend, 385 
For twenty ſummers rip'ning by my fide; 
All feculence|| of falſhood long thrown down ; : 
All ſocial virtues riſing in his ſoul ; 
As cryſtal clear; and imiling, as chey riſe! 
Here nector flows; It ſparkles in our fight; 590 
Rich to the taſte, and genuine from the heart. 
High-flavonr'd bliſs for gods ! on earth how rare! 
On earth how 4% /— PHILANDER is no more. 


„ 


particular ſentiment as a ſeparate beauty, The ſummary of the 
whole which I have quoted i is conciſe and elegant. There. is a- 
fimilarity of thought in Shakeſpeare's Hamler. 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try d, 
- Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel. 
Line 593. On earth bew loft ! Philander is no more.] In the con- 
clufion of his periods, the author affects us by the filent language 
of grief mote than in the moſt labour'd energy of thought. Na 
ture tpeaks, we are not conſcious of the deception, and liſten te 
her eloquence with rapture, 
® Suppoſed to be the blood of the God. 
+ Unwriakled, || Dregs. 


Thinkft 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 63 


Think'f thou the theme intoxicates my ſong ? 
Am I too warm ?— Too warm I cannot be. 595 
I lov'd him much; but now I love him more, 
Like birds, whoſe beauties languiſn, half conceal'd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their gloſly plumes 
Expanded ſhine with azure, green, and gold; 

How bleſſings brighten as they take their flight! 600 
His flight PHILANDER took ; his upward flight, 
If ever ſoul aſcended. Had he dropt, 

(That eagle genius!) O had he let fall 

One feather as he flew; I, then, had wrote 

What friends might flatter; prudent foes forbear ; 
Rivals ſcarce damn; and ZoiLvusf reprieve, 606 
Yet what I can, I muſt : it were profane 

To quench a glory lighted at the Kies, 

And caſt in ſhadows his illuſtrious cloſe. 

Strange! the theme moſt affecting, moſt ſublime, 
Momentous moſt to man, ſhould ſleep unſung! 611 
And yet it ſleeps, by genius unawak'd, 

Painim* or Chriſtian ; to the bluſh of wit. 

Man's higheſt triumph! man's profoundeſt fall! 
The Death bed of the Juſt ! is yet undrawn 615 
By mortal hand: it merits a divine: 

Angels ſhould paint it, angels ever there / 

There, on a poſt of honour, and of joy. 

Dare I preſume, then? But PmuiLAnDER bids; 
And glory tempts, and inclination calls—— 620 
Yet am I ftruck ; as ſtruck the ſoul, beneath 
Aereal groves impenetrable gloom ; 


— 


4 An ignorant ancient critic, ' » Heathen. | 
Line 602. Like birds, woboſe beauties Janguiſh, balf conceal'd.) The 
ricture ſque, tho“ not abſolutely our author's ferte, yet is one of 
his excelleucies, which cannot be paſſed over by the reader or 
the critic, without its merited admirati. n. 
Or, 
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Or, in ſome mighty vuin's ſolemn ſhade ; 

Or, gazing by pale lamps on high=bgrn duſt, 

In vaults ; thin courts of poor unflatter d kings! 625 

Or, at the midnight altar's hallow'd flame. | 

It is religjon to proceed: I pauſe 

And enter, aw'd, the temple of my theme. 

Is it his death - bed ? No; it is his ſhrine : | 

Behold him, there, juſt rifing to a God. 630 
The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is priviledg'd beyond the common walk 

Of.virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. , 

Fly, ye profane! if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance, 635 

That threw in this Betbæſda d your diſeaſe: 

If unreſtor'd by This, deſpair, your cure. 

For, here, reſiſtleſs demonſtration dwells : 

A death bed's a detector of the heart, | 

Here, tir'd . drops her . 640 


——_ —ü— 4H. — 


8 A pool of Fr 
Line 635. Bebold bim, there, juft i a Cad.] The ſolemnity of 
expreffion, and dignity of thought, with Which this ſcene is in- 
troduced, muſt intereſt forcibly, and be 2 pleafing introduction to 
the beautiful ſentiments 6tcafioned by Philandet Sent, 
Line 636. The.chamber where the guad man un bis fare. ] How 
ſublime! and (pious 2 ſentiment ! . Throughout the whole of this 
affecting view, crjciciſm muft lay afide her rod, and in allufion to 
rhe 'bogth line, * Rivals ſcarce damn, and Zoitus repriev'd.””' 
Line 639. Fly,-ye profanct]} Is-a IIS and ſtriking Dir 


greffion from the ſubje&. --; - | 
Line 642. This, deſpair your: cure, ] In how energic 
and forcible-a ftyle the author addreſſes a guilty finner ! The lan- 
guage of a. death-bed-is as enforcing. a lefſon to the ſoul, as 2 
death-bed repentance. is fincere. If its Betheſda, waſhes not our 
diſeaſes, bow lamentably ſhall we evince the poet's argument. 
Lorenzo for yeſterday's to come 
Line 645. Here, tir d diffimulation drops ber maſque.] The imagery 
3d inimitable. . 
Thro' 


On Time, Death, Fri endſhi p. 88. 

Thro' life's grimace, that miſtreſs of the ſcene! 

ere real, and apparent, are the ſame. | 
You ſee the man; you ſee his hold on heav'n ; 
If found his virtue; as PHILANDER's, ſound. 
Heav'n waits not the laſt moment; owns her friends 
On this fide death; and points them out to men, 645 
A lecture, filent, but of ſoy'reign pow'r! ?! 
To vice, confuſion; and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boaſtful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majeſty in death; 650 
And greater fti!l, the more the tyrant frowns. 
PHILANDER ! he ſeverely frown'd on thee, 
No warming giv'n! Unceremonious fate! 
A ſudden. ruſh from life's meridian joys ! 
A wrench from all we love from all we are!“ 655 
A reſtleſs. bed of pain, a plunge opaque 
gBejond conjecture! Feeble nature's dread ! 
Strong reaſon's ſhudder at the dark unknown! 
A ſun extinguiſh'd ! a juſt op' ning grave! 659 
« And Oh! the laſt, laſt; what? (can words expreſs? 
« Thought reach it?) the laſt Heuce of a friend!“ 


Line 655. Virtue alone bas majeſiy in deatb.] We cannot find a 
mare ſublime fentiment in either antient or modern writers, Its 
dignity in a moral ſenſe, and figurative excellence in poetry, are 
admirable. 

Line 663. Strong reaſon's ſhudder at the dark unknown!) This 
ſentiment is beautifully expreſſed in Hamler's foliloquy. 

But that the dread of ſomething atter death, 

That undiſcover'd country, from wheſe bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. | 
8 Line 666, Thought reach ir?) the laflfilence of 4 friend] Our 
feelings are now worked up to the higheft pitch. Each ſentiment 

lected, paints, in the happieft colours, the dignity of friendſhip, 

the grandeur of immgrtality. The diſ-union of the former, cho“ 
from thence the latter takes its riſe, melts us into pity, We view 
the death-bed in all the ſublimity'of virtue 3- the“! ar, Taft flence 
of « friend, in all the moving ſorrows of dit united love. 


Where 
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Where are thoſe horrors, that amazement, where, 
Ibis hideous group of ills, which /ingly ſhock, 663 
Demand from man ?—I thought him man till now. 
'Thro? natures wreck, thro? vanquiſh'd agonies, 
(Like the ſtars ſtruggling thro? this midnight gloom) 
What gleams of joy ? what more than human peace ? 
Where, the frail mortal? the poor abject worm? 
No, not in death, the mortal to be found. 

His conduct is a legacy for All 670 
Richer than Mammon's* for his fingle heir. 

His comforters he comtorts ; great in ruin, 


With unreluQant grandeur, gives, not yields 
His foul ſublime ; and cloſes with his fate. 


How our hearts burnt within vs at the ſcene ! 675 
W hence, this brave bound o'er limits fixt to man ! 
His God fuſtains him in his final hovr ! 

His final hour brings glory to his God! 

Mau's glory Heav'n vouchſafes to call her own. 

We gaze; we meet; mixt tears of grief and joy! 
Amazement ſtrikes ! devotion burſts to flame! 681 
Chri/tans adore ! and Infide/s believe. 


— &_ ISI 


The god of riches, as figured by Milton. 
Line 676. Richer than amen for bis fingle beir.] The ſupers- 
ority of vireue to riches is pleafingly expreſſed. Milton deſcribe y 
Ma.:.mon as 
The leaſt erected ſpirit that fell, 
— Amiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, tredden gold 
Than ought divine 
Line 687. Chriflians adore ! and Infidels believe.) If, exclufive of 
a miracle, a guilty ſoul can turn to refermation, afſured'y the pious 
man, in his laſt moments, contraſted with a view of the irreligious 
hopeleſs trembling finner on his death-bed, will be an argument 
that cannot fail a cure, Such ſcenes reward, enforce a Chriftian's 
faith, and ſastch the ering infidel from the brink of ruia. 
As 
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—  Pulander ! thy laut 11gh | 
¶ hole the charm; dfonchanted eure 
Leal all her lu. lere, her glilters lowers ? 
To naked wagote ; a dreary vale of tears, 

The great MAY ea na dead” 


„ 


On Time, Death, Friendſhip. 67 


As ſome tall tow'r, or lofty mountain's brow, 
Detains the ſun, illuſtrious from its height ; 
While rifing vapours, and deſcendin des, 68 
With damps, and darkneſs; ee vale; ; 
Undamp'd by doubt, un- 3 
PHIiLANDER, thus, S a Zak. rears his head, 
At that black hows. which gen ral horror theds 
On the low level of th! iaglorious throt 
Sweet peace, and heay*nly hope, and hu oF 40, 
Divinely beam on his exalted ſoul; 
Deſtruction gild, aad crown him for the Kies, 
With! iacom municable luftre, bright. 694 
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Line 68. A. ſome tall i os lofty mouneatis brow.) The fimile, 
tho? ſuhlime, is rather confuſed, owing to the introduction ot the 
ſun, and too great length of the period, _ Philander is very aptly 
com pared to the-tow*r . but in regard TRL detaining the ſun,” the 
«!legory is nat fo 9 poetical, as E uſual with our 
author. 

Line 698. Defru#ian gild, FA (7/Wn bis for "be fries. The 3 : 
muſt evidertly perceive a labour of exprefion, which, without 
an attentive. perufal, requires explanation, ** Peace, hope, and 
joy; are undaubredly a reference to the fun,. In ari allegorical 
ſenſe, they beam on Philander's foul z. but as toglding deſtruction, 
and then again crowning bim, the metaphor muſt be allowed incon- 
gruaus. The deftruftion which is meant by the Ne, is appa- 
rently. the n of the — by death 


- 
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THE author pathetically recommends a converſe wath 
reaſon and God, and in contraſt to the uſual Inve- 
cations of Phebus, adareſſes night. — He compliments the 
Dutcheſs of Portland, to whom the third book is inſcribed 
under the name of Cynthia; and after having implored 
the aſſiſtance of the moon, mournfully reflects on the death 
of Narciſſa.—A poetical addreſs to the lilies, as emblems 
of her innocence ; with a ſecond admonition to Larenzo.— 
An enthuſtaſitc reflection on the inhumanity which followed 
Narciſſa's Death.—T he author paints the ills which ariſe 
from the ſecret and deceitful treachery of Man ; and in 
allufion to the fiower which ſprung from Ajax s blood, 
contemplates how valuable a leſſon of wiſdom may be 
deauced from the fate of Narciſſa.— A counſel to Lorenzo 
to admit refleftions on Death, as moſt ſalutary to a reli- 
gions Liſ.— The poet reproves the vanity of mankind in 
confining their ideas to preſent things alone. — Points out 
the propriety of a good man und an angel. A compara- 
ve view of life and death, in which the latter is proved 
Jupericr in its benefits to mankind. 
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Humbly Inſcribed to Her GN ACR 
The Ducutess of P-----------, 


Tznoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere manes, 
V1rs, 
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vun . 


ROM dreams, where thought in fancy's maze 
runs mad, 
Jo reaſon, that heav a-lighted lamp in man, 
Once more I wake ; and at the deftin'd bour, 
Punctual as lovers to the moment ſworn, 
I keep my aſſignation with my woe. 5 
— O! loſt to virtue, loſt to manly thought, 
Loft to the noble ſallies of the foul ! 
Who think it ſolitude. to be alone. 


Line 6. O ! loft to virtue, leſt to manly thought.) The ſubliniity 
with which this addreſs is exprefſed, muſt infallibly prepoſſeſs 
the reader in favour of its author, On the ſubjects of morality, 
I know of no one who equals him, either for genuine piety, or 
forcible expreſſion. On that of grief, poetry muſt acknowledge 
kim to have tranſmitted her mo ſtriking excellencies to imumor- 
tality. 


Commumon 
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Communion ſweet !''communion large, and high ! 


Our Reaſon, Guardian Ange, and our God / 10 

Then neareſt theſe, when others moſt remote; 

And all, ere long, ſhall be remote, but theſe, 

How dreadful, then, to meet them all alone, 

A ftranger ! unacknowledg'd ! unapprov'd ! 

Now woo them; wed them; bind them to thy breaſt: 

To win thy wiſh, creation has no more. 16 

Or if we wiſh a feurth, it is a friend —— - 

But friends, how mortal! Dang'rous the defire. 

Take PHotBus to yourſelves, ye baſking bards ! 

Inebriate! at fair Fortune's fountain-head ; 20 

And reeling thro? the wilderneſs of joy; 

Where ſenſe runs ſavage, broke from reaſon's chain, 

And fings falſe peace, till ſmother'd by the pall. 

My fortune is unlike ; unlike my ſong ; 

Ualike the Deity my ſong invokes. 25 

I ro Day's ſoft-ey'd ſiſter pay my court,|,8 © 

(ExDyYM1oN's rival!) and her aid implore ; 

Now firſt implor'd in ſuccour to the 1e. 
Thou, who didſt lately borrow * CynTH#1 A's form, 

Ang modeftly forego thine own! O. Thou, 30 


T Drunken, 
At the Duke of Norfolk's maſquerade. 

Line 10, Our Reaſon, Guardian Angeh, and our God!) Mr. Mel- 
moth, in his critique on the Night Thoughts, points out this cli- 
max as peculiarly ſtriking, No ſubje& admits the affiftance of 
that figure in ſo forcible a manner, as the attributes of the Divine 


Being. No auther paints them with fuch-energy 2 Pr: Vourg. 


Line 24. My fortune is unlike ; unlike my ſerg.] The repetition of 
the words in this and the following line, has a pleaſing effect. 

Line 29. Then, who didft lately borreww Cymbia's farm.] If any 
thing can be reckoned an addition to the elegance of his compli- 
ment, it is the peculiar delicacy with which he enforces his 


mages. We cannot paſs a line without admiring the aptreſs 1 


his fmilitudes, and lively colauring of his metaphors. _ MI 
Who 


NARCISSA. 65 


Whe didſt thyſelf, at midnight hours, inſpire ! 
Day, why nat CyNTH1 A, patroneſs of ſong ? 
As thou her creſcent, ſhe thy character 
Aſſumes; ftill more a goddeſs by the change. 

Are there demurring wits, who dare diſpute 33 
This revolution in the world in/pir'd ? 
Ye train Pieriany ! to the lunar ſphere, 
In filent hour, addrefs your ardent call 
For aid immortal; leſs her brother's right. 
She, with the ſpheres harmonious, nightly leads 40 
The mazy dance, and hears their matchleſs ſtrain, 
A ſtrain for gods! deny'd to mortal ear. 
Tranſmit it heard, thou falver queen of heav'n ! 
What title, or what name, endears thee moſt ? 
CynTHia! CYLLENE! PHOEBE® !—or doſt hear 
With higher guſt, tair P 7+ of the ſkies ? 46 
Is that the ſoft inchantment calls thee down, 
More pow'rtel than of old C:rcean; charm ? 
Come; but from heav'nly banquers with thee bring 
"The toul of ſong; and whiſper in mine ear 50 
The theft divine; or in propitious dreams 


— — — 
—— — 


§ Poets. Different names of the mon. 
1 Portland. T An ancient enchantreſs. 
Line 24. Stil more a Codd:js by tbe change, ) How inimi- 
34 * * Cr 


tably poetic? Her grace's charms muit have doubtleſs reached 
W. height of perfection, fince Young has immortalized them in 
10 plcating a d. es. 
Line 8. More poxe"rful than of c Circean charm? | 
Carminibus Ci:ce, ſocios mutavit Ulyflei. 
| Line 4% Come; bur from beav'nly bangueis with thee bring. ] There 
is a Very limilar invocation to truth in Valtaire's Henriade, 
Viens, & vil eft vrai que la fable autrefois 
Scut a tes fie1s accens melar ſa douce voix; 
Si ſa main delicate orna ta téte altiere, 
Si ſon embre embeltit Jes traits de ta lumiere ; 
Avec moi, ſur tes pas permets lui de marcher, 
Four orner tes atlralls, & non pour les Cacher. 


% 


8 
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(For dreams are thine) transfuſe it thro? the breaſt 
Of thy firſt votary But not thy laſt ; 

If, like thy name/ate, thou art ever kind. 

And kind thou wilt be; kind on ſuch a theme; 55 
A theme ſo like thee, a quite lunar theme, 

Soft, modeſt, melancholy, female, fair! 

A theme that roſe all pale, and told my ſoul, 

*T was night; on her fond hopes perpetual night; . 
A night which ſtruck a damp, a deadlier damp, 60 
Than that which ſmote me from PBILANDER's 
Nac iss A follows, ere his tomb is clos'd [ tomb. 
Woes cluſter; rare are ſo/itary woes; 

They love a train, they tread each other's heel ; 
Fer death invades his mournful right, and claims 65 
The grief that ſtarted from my lids for him : 
Seizes the faithleſs, alienated tear, 

Or ſhares it ere it falls. So frequent death, 
Sorrow, he more than cauſes, he confounds ; - 

For human fighs his rival ſtrokes contend, 70 
And make diſtreſs, diſtraction. Oh PRILAND ER! 
What was thy fate? A double fate to me; 
Portent, and pain! a menace, and a blow! 


Line 58. A theme that roſe all pak, and told my foul.) The imagery 
is here very fine, The natural ſolemnity with which the ideas 
aie ftrengthened intereſts the mind, and greatly embelliſhes the 
narrative, We meet with a fimilatity of ſentiment in Shakeſpear's 
Richard III. 

But in the end 

Thou haſt a figh to blow away this praiſe, 

Ending with queen and ſon, and all are dead. 

Line 67. Seizes the faithleſt, alienated tear. | Throughout the lan- 
guage of our author's ſorrows, how profuſe an abundance of me- 
taphorical beauties do we meet with? This particular thought 
is remarkably pleafing, and conſiſtent with the moſt critical laws 
of poetry. It is neither confuſed, nor ſpun out beyond a proper 


limit, 
Like 


NARCISSA. 63 


Like the black raven hov' ring o'er my peace, 

Not leſs a bird of omen, than of prey. 75 

Tt call'd NAarc1ssA long before her hour; 

It call'd her tender ſoul, by break of bliſs, 

From the firſt blofſom, from the buds of joy; 

Thoſe few our noxious fate unblaſted leaves, 

In this inclement clime of human life. 80 
Sweet harmonift ! and beautiful as ſweet ! 

And young as beautiful ! and foft as young ! 

And gay as ſoft! and innocent as gay! 

And happy (if aught happy here) as good ! 

For Fortune fond had built her neſt on high, 8 

Like birds quite exquiſite of note and plume, 

Transfixt by fate (who loves a lofty mark) 

How from the ſummit of the grove ſhe fell, 

And left it unharmonious ! All its charm | 

Extinguiſht in the wonders of her ſong ! 90 

Her ſong ſtill vibrates in my raviſht ear, 

Still melting there, and with voluptuous pain 

(O to forget her!) thrilling thro? my heart! | 

Song, beauty, youth, love, virtue, joy! this group 

Of bright ideas, flow'rs of paradiſe, 95 

As yet unforfeit! in one blaze we bind, 

Kneel, and preſent it to the ſkies; as al. 


— 


Line 81. Sweet harmoniſt ! and beautifu/ as ſewveer “] This crowded 
compariſon of Narcifſa's beauties, is, I think, by no means plea- 
fing. It is extended above all poetical bounds, but as the fond 
effuſions of a parent's love, repells the dart of criticiſm 

Line 89. And left it unbarmonious! All its charm.) Mopſus' la- 
mentation on the death of Daphnis has fome faint reſemblance © 
Dr. Young's ſentiments, tho” the Mantuan bard is far leſs inte- 
reſting in his ideas. | 

Tu decus omne tuis. Poſtquam te fata tulerunt 
Ipſa Pales agros, atque ipſe reliquit-Apollo. 
Virgil. Eclogue V. 
G 2 We 
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We gveſs of heav'n: And theſe were all her own. 

And ſhe was mine; and I was— was moſt bleſt— 

Gay title of the deepeſt miſery ! 100 

As bodies grow more pond*rous, robb'd. of life; 

God loſt weighs more in grief, than gain'd, in joy, 

Like bloſſom'd trees o erturn'd by vernal ſtorm, 

Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay; 

And if in death ſtill lovely, lovelier there; 10 

Far lovelier! Pity ſwells the tide of love. 

And will not the ſevere excuſe a figh ? 

Scorn the proud man that is aſham'd to-weep : 

Our tears indulg'd indeed deſerve our ſhame. 

Ye that e'er loſt an angel! pity me. 110 
Scon as the luſtre languiſh'd in her eye, 

Dawning a dimmer day on human ſight; 

And on her cheek, the reſidence of ſpring, 

Pale omen ſat; and ſcatter'd fears around 

On all that aw (and who would ceaſe to gaze, 115 

That once had ſeen ?) with haſte, part ntal haſte, 

I flew, I inatcl'd her from the rigid north, 

Her native bed, on which bleak Beoreas* blew, 


3 
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The north wird. 

Line 99, A foe was mine; and | u- mol Le-] Phe 
affecting idea the author draws from Narciffa's. loſs muſt a&uate 
forcibly on the paffions. of the reader, The repetition of wer 
is ftrikingly exprefive of the 22 that his. beppineſs was no 
more. 

Line 110. Ye that Oer A an angel] piry me] The whole repre» 
Jentatiov of this mournful ſcene is, beyond deſcrimion, beautiful, 
Search ancient and modern authors, no larguage can be ſound 
which ſpeaks the fether's forrow fn forcibly to the ſeu]. 

Line 117. 1 fliw, I fnatch'd ber from the rigid north.) In liopes of 
recovering the health of his daughter, he ſought the fouth of 
France as a mo e temperate climate, but the hand ot fate baffted 
his paternal cares, and even denicd a graze to that Narciſſi whom 
in deaib he doazed. on. 


And 
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And bore her nearer to the ſun; the ſun 

(As if the ſun could envy) checkt his beam, 120 
Deny'd his wonted ſuccour, nor with more 

Regret beheld her drooping, than the bells 

Of lilies ; Faireſt lilies not ſo fair, 

Queen lilies ! and ye painted populace ! 

Who dwell in fields, and lead ambroſial lives; 12g 
In morn and ev'ning dew your beauties bathe, 

And drink the ſun ; which gives your checks to glow, 
And out-bluſh (mine excepted) ev'ry fair; 

You gladlier grew, ambitious of her hand, 

Which often cropt your odours, incenſe meet 139 
To thought ſo pure ! Ye lovely fugitives ! | 
Coœval race with man! for man you ſinile; 

Why not ſmile at him too ? You ſhare indeed 

His fudden pals ; but not his conſtant pain. 

So man is made, noght minifters delight, 133 
But what his glowing paſſions can engage; | 
And glowing paſſions, bent on aught below, 
Muft, ſoon or late, with anguiſh turn the ſcale 
And anguiſh, after rapture, how ſevere ! 


— 


Line 124. Qucer /il.es ! and ye painted populace!) This beautiful 
addreſs is inimitably ima ined ; and the deſcriptive view he gives 
of his daughter's innocence in the compariſen, recalls each for- 
mer reflection to the mind. Virgit's fifth Eclogue has ſome lines 
equally firiking on 2 fimilar ſubject, 

Fxtintum Nymphe crudelt funere Daphnim 

Flebant: vos Coryli teſtes & flumina Nymphis : 

Cum, complexa ſui corpus miſerabile nati 

Atque deus, atque aſtra vocat crudelia Mater. 

Lire 139. Ard arguiſb, after rapture, bow ſevere!) When, after 
toiling thro' a world of difficulties, we reach the ſummit of our 
ardent wiſhes, how ſweet the pleaſure ! and how ſoon remembrance 
of a former ſcene eſcapes us! Purchaſed by pain, our ioys are 
doubly pleaſing, Burt when, amidſt the revels of proſperity, 
misfortune firikes the blow, and all our vanities become a dream, 
the anguith, how levee !” 


G 3 Rapture ? 
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Rapture? bold man! who tempts the wrath di vine, 
By plucking fruit deny'd to mortal taſte, 141 
While here, preſuming on the rights of heaven. 
For tranſport doff thou calf on ev'ry hour, 
Lorenzo > At thy friend's expence be wiſe ; 
Lean not on earth; "twill pierce thee to the heart; 
A broken reed, at beſt; but oft, a ſpear ; 146 
On its ſharp poĩnt peace bleeds, and hope expires. 
Turn, hopeleſs thought! turn from her :— 
Thought repell'd, 
Reſenting rallies, and wakes ev'ry woe. 149 
Snatch'd ere thy prime ! and in thy. bridal hour ! 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, ſmil'd! 
And when ligh-fltavour'd thy freſh-op'ning joys * 
And when blind man pronounc'd thy bliſs complete! 
And on a foreign ſhore; where ſtrangers wept! 
Strangers to Thee; and, more ſurpriſing ſtill, 155 
Strangers to kindneſs, wept: Their eyes let fall 
Inhuman tears; ſtrange tears! that trieklea down: 
From marble hearts! obdurate tenderneſs! 
A tenderneſs that eall'd them more fevere ; 
In ſpite of nature's ſoft perſuaſion, ſteel'd ; 160 
While nature melted, ſuperſtition rav'd;. 


—B te 


Line 147. On its ſparp point peace bleeds, and bope expires.) The. 
allegory here is par icularly ſtriking. The images, exclufive of 
the ir moral-vy, are beautifully chofen. | 

Line 161. Vie nature melted, ſuperſtition rav d.] In errors of re- 
ligion no one ſhould criticiſe, while thoſe errors wound not the 
feelings of humenity ; but wheu ſuperftition's follles o'erpoy'r 
the dictates of compaſſion, how lamentably loft muſt be its fol- 
lowers ! how dead to nature, pity, or chriſtianity, the propagators 
of ſuch a ſyſtem What Pope fays of it in its ancient ſlate may; 
he aptly applied to its modern profeſſors now. 

Zeal then, not charity, became the guide, 
And hell was bail on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 


That 
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That mourn'd the dead; and ts deny'd a grave. 
Their ſiglis incenſt; ſiglis foreign to the will! 

Their will the tyzer ſuckt, outrag'd the ſtorm. 

For Oh ! the curſt ungocllineſs of zeal ! 165 
While , fleſh relented, ſpirit nurſt 

In blind infallibilty”s embrace, 

The /ainted ſpirit, petrify'd the breaſt ; 

Deny'd the charity of duft, to ſpread 

O'er duſt ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 170 
What could 1 do? what ſuccour : what reſource ? 
With pious facrilege, a grave I ſtole ; 

With i impious piety, that grave 1 wrong d; 

Short in my duty; coward in my gri ef ! 

More like her murderer, than friend, L crept, 17g 
With ſoft- ſuſpended ſtep; and muflled deep 

In midnight darkneſs, uhiſper'd my laſt ſigh. 

F whiſp:r'd what ſhould echo thro' their realms; 
Nor writ her name, whoſe tomb ſhall pierce the ikies, 
Preſumptuous fear ! how durſt I dread her foes, 180 
While nature's loudeſt diftates I obey'd ? 

Pardon neceffity, bleſt ſhade ! Of grief 

And indignation rival burſts I pour'd ; 
Half-execration mingled with my prayer ; 

Kindled at man, while J his God ador'd ; 18g 
Sore grudg'd the ſavage land her ſacred duſt ; 
Stamp the curſt ſoil z and with humanity 


(Deny'd Nazc 183A) wiſht them all a grave. 
Glows 


- — ͤ— . 
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Line 179. Nor writ it ber name, whoſe tomb þ felt pierce the . ; 
What a magnificence of thought !-—He has ected an immortal 
tumb to Narciſſa's memory, worthy her virtues 3 and, ſpice of 
Gallic. inhumanity, may ſay with Horace, 

Exegi monumentum are perennius 
Line 1881 (Den d Varciſſa) wiſht them all a grave.) That the au- 


thor's raacous: is confifteat wich our Saviour's ble ſſed ſy em of 
| $orgivenets, 
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Glows my reſentment into guilt ? What guilt 
Can equal vioiations of the dead 190 
The dead how ſacred! Sacred is the duſt 
Of this heav*n-labour'd form, erect, divine! 

This heav'n- aſſum'd majeſtic robe of earth, 

He: deign'd to wear, who hung the vaſt expanſe 
With azure bright, and cloath'd the ſan in gold. 19g 
When ex'ry paſſion fleeps that can offend ; 

When ſtrikes us ev'ry motive that can melt ; 
When man can wreak his rancour uncontroul'd, 
That ſtrongeſt curb on inſult and ill-will ; 

Then, ipleen to duſt ? the duſt of innocence? 200 
An angel's duſt ! This Luciſcr* tranſcends ; 
When he contended for the patriarch's bones, 

"T was not the ſtriſe of malice, but of pride; 

The ftrife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall. 

Far leſs than this is ſhocking in a race 205 
Moſt wretched, but from ſtreams of mutual love; 
And uncreated but for love divine; 

And, but for love divine, this moment, loſt, 


By 


— 


Satan, alluding to Jude gth. 
forgiveneſs, I will not affirm. But tho' he erred, ic was the error 
of affectiop, the error of untounded love; in ſnort, the error of a 
father. Critics, be filent ! 

A mind ateaſe like yours may talk of patience, 
Diſplaying the philoſopher and hero. 
MaAx ry. 


Line 189. M gilt 
Can ezual wiolaticns of the dead] In every age, nay. 
even in each throughout the variety of religions, the dead were 
held as ſacred. Heathens (how lamentablte and but how true !) 
gathered, from m lity alone, that leffon of humanity, while 
thofe enlightened by chriſtianity and revealed religion, forfeic the 
feelings of men to become flares to deſpotiſm of ſuperſtitious 
enthuſiaſm, 
Line 208. Ard, but for love divine, this moment, left. | The author's 


appeal to our Saviour's condeſcending pity for mankind, as an 
argument 
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By fate reſorb'd*, and funk in endleſs night. 


Man hard of heart to man! Of horrid things 210 
Moſt horrid ! Mid ſtupendous, highly ſtrange ! 

Yet oft his courteſies are ſmoother w rongs; 

Pride brandiſhes the favours he confers, 

And contumeliousj his humanity : 

What then his vengeance ? Hear it not, ye ſtars! 
And thou, pale moon ! turn paler at the ſound ; 216 
Maa is to man the foreſt, ſureſt ill. 

A previous blaſt foretells the riſing ſtorm; 
O'erwhelming turrets threaten ere they Call ; 
Volcanos bellow ere they diſembogue z 220 
Earth trembles ere her yawning jaws devour; 

And ſmoke betrays the wide-conſuming fire: 

Ruin from man is moſt conceal'd when near, 

And ſends the dreadful tidings in the blow. 


— 
—— 
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argument for mutual benevolence, is « reproof that firikes as ſe- 


verely as the bitter enmicy that hoftile foil afforded him. That 
difference of opinion ſhould forbid a mutual charity de- 


tween mankind is horrid ; but to purtue their rancour after death, 


how ſhocking to — 2 
Line 215. — Ir it not, ye lars “] This figt- 
rative addreſs is peculiarly expreiſive, We find a ſimilar poetis 
deauty in Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It is che cauſe, it is the cauſo, my ſoul, 
Let me not name it to you, my chaſte ftars, 
It is the cauſe 
Line 217. Man is to man the ſ- foref?, ſareſt ill.] Though the author's 
ideas of mankind are dark and gloomy, zer they are in generat 
deduced from nature and experience. Horace, in his works, 
handles the fame ſentiment in a fimilar manner; acd Reaumons's 
reaſoning is of the ſame caſt. 
I will ſoorer truft a crocodile 
When he ſheds tears; for he kills ſuddenly, 
And ends our cares at once; or any thing 
That's evil to our nature, than a man. 


* Swallowed up. + Repcoachful. 


| 
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Is this the flight of fancy? Would it were! 225 

Hcav'n's Sov'reign ſaves all beings but Himſelf, 

That hideous fight, a naked human heart, — 
Fir'd is the muſe ? And let the muſe be fir'd : 

Who not inflam'd, when what he ſpeaks, he feels, 

And in the nerves moſt tender, in his friends? 2 

Shame to mankind ! PLAN DER had his foes ; 

He felt the truths I fing, and I in him. 

But he, nor I, feel more: paſt ills, Narer88A! 

Are ſunk in thee, thou recent wound of heart! 234 

Which bleeds with other cares, with other pangs ; 

Pangs num'rous, as the num'rous ills that ſwarm'd 

O'er thy diſtinguiſht fate, and cluſt'ring there 

Thick as the locuſt on the land of Nile, 

Made death more deadly, and more dark the grave. 

Reflect (if not forgot my touching tale) 240 

How was each circumſtance with afpics arm'd ? 

An aſpic, each; and all, an hydra woe. 

What ftrong Herculcan virtue could ſuffice? 

Or is it virtue to be conquer'd here? 

This hoary cheek a train of tears bedews; 245 

And each tear mourns its own diftin& diſtreſs ; 

And each diſtreſs, diſtinctly mourn'd, demands 

Of grief ſtill more, as heighten'd by the whole. 

A grief like his proprietors excludes : 


—_— 
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Line 226. Heaw'n's Sov'reign ſaves all beings but Himſelf.) This 
idea is highly expreſfive of our author's flights of fancy. The 
ſentiment is as original as beautiful ; and ſkews, ia how deſpicable 
a light he held the bene volence of mankind. 

Line 229. Who not inflam'd, when what he ſpeaks, be feels.) A 
deautiful ſentiment ! which, as it charms us by its poetical energy, 
muſt warm us into a ſenſible ſe ling for the author's calamities. 

Line 242. An aſpic, each; and all, an bydra ww2e.) We cannot 
ſufficievcly admize the expreſſion with which this allufiun is 


paluied. | 
Not 
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Not friends alone ſuch obſequies* deplore; 250 
They make mankind the mourner; carry ſighs 
Far as the fatal Fame can wing her way; 

And turn the gayeſt thought of gayeſt age, 

Down their right chan Wy thro? the vale of death. 
The vale of death ! that huſht Cimmeriany vale, 
Where darkneſs, brooding o'er unfiniſht fates, 256 

With raven wing iacumbent, waits the day 
(Dread day!) that interdifts all future change! 
That ſubterrancan world, that land of ruin ! 
Fit walk, LoxENZzo, for proud human thoucht ! 
There let my thought-expatiate ; and explore 261 
. Balſamic truths, and healing ſentiments, 
Of all moſt wanted, and moſt welcome, here. 
For gay LorEenzo's fake, and for thy own, 
My foul ! “ The fruits of dying friends ſurvey ; 
© Expoſe the vain of life; weigh life and death; 266 
Give death his eulogy ; thy fear ſuhdu'd ; 
And labour that firft palm of noble _— 
* A manly ſcorn of terror from the tomb 

This harveſt reap from thy Narc1ss A's grave. 
As poets feign'd from Aj ax'|| ſtreaming blood 5 
Aroſe, with grief inſcrib'd, a mourntul flow! ct 
Let wiſdom bloſſom from my mortal wound. 


* Rites of burial. ; 
& The epithet is taken from Cimmeria, a country, where it is 
continual darkneſs, 
+ Commendation. 
A prince in the Trojan war. t Inſcribed Ai, Ai. 
Line 271. A poets feign'd from Ajax' freaming bloed. | 
Dic, quibus in terris inſcripti nomina regum, 
Naſcantur flores, et Phyllida ſolus habeto. 
Virgil. Eclogue III. 


Line 273. Let wiſdom bloſſom from my mortal wound.) The fimile 
is very pleaſing, The more we examine its ftrit adherence to 
poetical laws, the leſs prejudiced we ſhall be againſt our author's 
9 negleR of them. 


a And 
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And ii, of dying friends; what fruit from thefe ? 
It brings us more than triple aid; an aid 275 
To chaſe our thoughticſſneſs, fear, price, and guilt. 


— Our dying friends come o'er us like a cloud, 


To damp our brainlefs ardors ; and abate 

That glare of life, which often blinds the wiſe. 
Our dying friends are pioneers, to ſmooth 280 
Our rugged pats to death; to break thote bars 

Of terror, and abhorrence, nature throws 

Croſs our obſtruQted way; and, thus, to make 
Welcome, as ſafe, our port from ev'ry ftorm. 

Each friend by fate ſoarch'd from us, is a plume 
Pluckt from the wing of human vanity, — . 286 
Which makes us ſtoop from our acreal heights, 
And, dampt with omen of our own deceafe, 

On drooping pinions of ambition tower'd, 

Juſt ſkim earth's ſurface, ere we break it up, 299 
O'er putrid earth to ſcratch a little duſt, 

And ſave the world a nuiſance. Smitten friends 
Are angels tent on errands full of love; 

For us they languiſh, and for us they die: 

And ſhall they languiſh, ſhall they die, in vain? 
Ungrate ful, ſhall we grieve their hov'ring ſliades, 296 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts? 

Shall we diſdain their ſilent, ſoſt addreſs; 

Their poſthumous advice, and pious prayer? — 


— 


— 


After death. 

Line 280. Our dying friends are pignecrs, to ſmacth.] The allegory 
which this image contains is ſtriking, and in a moe extenhve and 
ſublime idea expreſſes the truth of Mors janua vitz,” 

Line 285. Fach friend by fate ſuatch'd from us, is a plume.) Had 
the poet confined his metephor within a proper limit, the com- 
mendation of their beauties were a needleſs” trouble; but the 
confuſion of his images requires 9 e to ſeleR the 3 
excellence of each. 


Scaſeleſs, 
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Senſeleſs, as berds that graze their hallow'd graves, | 
Tread ynder-foot their agonics and groans; 301 
Fruftrate their anguiſh, and deftroy their deaths? 
LoaENZzO! no; the thought of death indulge ; 
Give it its wholeſome empire ; let it reign, 
Thar kind chaſtiſer of thy foul in joy 
Its reign will fpread thy glorious conqueſts * 
And ſtill the tumults of thy ruffled breaſt: 
Auipicious æra! golden days, begin ! 
The thought of death, ſhall, like a god, inſpire. 
And why not think on death ? Is lite the theme 319 
Of ev'ry thought ? and wiſh of ev'ry hour? 
And ſong of ev'ry joy? Surprifing truth! — 
The beaten ſpaniel's fondneſs not ſo ſtrange, 
To wave the num'rous ils that ſeize on lite 
As their own property, their lawful prey ; 375 
Exe man has meaſur'd half his wear 8 | 
His luxuries have left him no ve. 
No maiden relifhes, unbroach'd dehights ; 
On cold-ſery'd repetitions. he ſubfiſts, | 
And in the taſteleſs prefjext chews the paſt ; 320 
Ditguſted chews,. and ſcarce can ſwallow down. 
Like laviſh anceſtors, his earlier years 
Have difinherited his future hours, 


305 


Line 311, Of « ew" ry thought ? and wih of ev . -bour Y] No ſubjeR? 
can admit of ſuch extenfive counſel as the vanity-of life; and no 
author ſtrengthens its truths with ſuch a parbos as — Gays 
in his Mifcellanies, has fimiTar thoughts, tho“ rhe moratity is not 
10 ſublime. 

Ah! what is life with Hls encompaſs'd round? 
Amit our hopes fate ftrikes the ſudden wound, 

Line 321, Diſgu/ted chews, and ſcarce can ſwallow down, | Tuo 3 
Mr. Melmoch's criticiſm en theſe fines is humounrous, «ni 
ſome reſpe& weill founded, yer we cannot blame our ⁰ ors 
imagery, however indelicate, while it ſpeaks the 18 2 


nature. 
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Which ſtarve on orts, and glean their former field. 
Live ever here, LoxExzo !—Shocking thought! 

So ſhocking, they who wiſh, diſown it too; 326 

Diſown from ſhame, what they from folly crave. 

Live ever in the womb, nor ſee the light? 

For what live ever here? With labouring ſtep 

To tread our former footſteps > Pace the round 336 

Eternal? To clim|þlife's worn, heavy wheel, j. ., 

Which draws up nothing new ? To beat, and beat, 

The beaten track ? To bid cach wretched day 

The former mock ? To ſurfeit on the /ame, 

And yawn our joys? or thank a miſery 335 

For change, tho? ſad? To ſee what we have ſeen ? 

Hear, till unheard, the ſame old ſlabber'd tale? 

To taſte the taſted, and at each return 

Leſs taſteful? O' er our palates to decant 

Another vintage ? ftrain a flatter year, 340 

Thro' loaded veſſels, and a laxer tone? 

Crazy machines to grind earth's waſted fruits ! 

Ill-ground, and worſe concocted! Load, not life! 

The rational foul kennels of exceſs ! 

Still- ſtreaming thorough-fares of dull debauch! 345 

TROY 2-2; gulph, left death ſhould ſnatch the 

wl. | 


Such of our fine ones is the wiſh refin'd ! 
So would they have it: elegant defire ! 


» 


n.... 
— 


— 


Line 330. To tread our former footfleps ? Pace the round.) Too great 
an abundance of repeated interrogatories, and thoſe, I think, 
ſomewhat confuſed and diſguſtful, is an error hardly to be for- 
given. Separately examined, nature pleads for them, tho' Mr. 
Me lmoth is deaf to her interceflion ; which to incline to, let the 
reader determine, 


Why 
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Why not invite the bellowing ſtalls, and wilds ? 
Bur ſuch examples might their riot awe. 350 
Through want of virtue, that is, want of thought, 
(Tho on bright thought they father all their fights) 
To what are they reduc'd ! To love, and hate, 
The fame vain world ; to cenſure, and efpouſe, 
This painted ſhrew of life, who calls them fool 355 
Each moment of each day; to flatter bad 
Thro? dread of worſe; to cling to this rude rock, 
Barren, to them, of good, and ſharp with ills, 
And hourly blacken'd with impending ſtorms, - 
And infamous for wrecks of human hope 360 
Scar'd at the gloomy gulph, that yawns beneath. 
Such are their triumphs ! ſuch their pangs of joy ! 

"Tis time, high time, to ſhift this diſmal ſcene, 
This hugg'd, this hideous ſtate, what art can cure? 
One only; but that one, what all may reach; 365 
V1kxTUE—She, wonder-working goddeſs ! charms 
That rock to bloom; and tames the — ſprew ; 
And what will more ſurpriſe, LoR ENZO! gives 
To life's fick, nauſeous eration*, change; 
And firaitens nature's circle to a line, 370 
Believ'ſt thou this, Loxzxnzo ? Lend an ear, 
A patient ear, thov'lt bluſh to diſbelieve. 
A languid, leaden iteration reigns, 

And ever muſt, o'er thoſe, whoſe joys are joys 


» Sameneſs, the unvaried revolution of cireumftance from day to day. 

Line 349. Why not invite the bellowing flalls, and wilds?) A na- 
tural queſtion! whoſe forcible admonition muſt apparently be of 
weight with thoſe who own the dignity of humen nature, tho* 
they deftroy it. 

Line 361. Scar'd at the gloomy guiph, that yawns beneath.) The 
period at the conclufion of this-line, is apparently an error of 
punRuation ; I would canciude che . line with the period, 
and this with a comma, 

H 2 Of 
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Of ſight, ſmell, taſte : the cuckow-ſcaſons fing 375 

The fame dull note to ſuch as nothing prize, 

But what thoſe ſeaſons, from the teeming earth, 

To doating ſenſe indulge. But nobler minds, 

Which reliſh fruits unripen'd by the ſun, 

Make their days various; various as the dyes 39S 

On the dove's neck, which wanton in his rays. 

On minds of dove-like innocence poſſeſt, 

On lighten'd minds that baſk in virtue's beams, 

Nothing hangs tedious, nothing old revolves : 

In that, for which they long ; for which they live. 

Their glorĩous efforts, wing d with heav'aly hope, 386 

Each riſing morning ſecs till higher riſe; 

Each bounteous dawn its novelty preſents 

To worth maturing®, de ſtrength, luftre, fame; 

While nature's circte, he a chariot-whee! 390 

Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 

Makes their fair proſpect fairer ev'ry hour; 

Advancing virtue, in a line to %; 

Virtue, which Chriſtian motives beft inſpire ! ; 

And big, which Chriſtian ſchemes alone enfure ! 
And ſhall we then, for virtue's fake, commence 

Apoſtates # and turn infidels for joy? — 

A truth it is few doubt, but fewer truſt, 

He fins againſt this life, who flights the next.“ 


_ kt 2 


® Ripening. + Difſdchevers. 

Liae ico, Whils nature's. circle, Ale 4 chariot wheel. Firft, it is 
nature's circle ; then again, virtue ſtraitens it to s line; and here, 
without any viſible reaſon, it is turned once more into its former 
ſhape, aud like s chariot wheel! This furcly is an inconfiftency, 
but as Horace ſays, | 
Aliquande bonus dormitcat Homerus, 


What 
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What is this life? How few their fav'rite know! 490 
Fond in the dark, and blind in our embrace, 

By paffionately loving life, we make 

Lov'd life unlovely ; hugging her to death, 

We give to Time Eternity's regard; 

And, dreaming, take our paſlage for our port. 405 
Life has no value as an end, but means ; 

An end deplorable : a means divine 

When ' tis our all, tis nothing; worſe than nought; 
A neſt of pains ; when held as nothing, much. 
Like ſome fair hum'rifts, life is moſt enjoy'd, 410 
When courted leaſt ; moſt worth, when diſeſteem'd ; 
"Then *tis the ſeat of comfort, rich in peace; 

In proſpect, richer far; important! awful! 

Not to be mention'd, but with ſhouts of praiſe ! 
Not to be thought on, but with tides of joy! 415 
The mighty baſis of eternal bliſs ? 


Where now the barren rock ? the painted ſhrew ? 
Where now, LoxEN:z O! life's eternal round? 


Have I not made my triple promiſe good ? 


— Vain is the world; but only to the vain. — 420 


To what compare we then this varying ſcene, 
Whole worth ambiguous riſes, and declines ; 
Waxes, and wanes ? (In all propitious, Night 


1 
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Line 400. What is this life? bow few their ſav ite Inow ] This, 
tho! a repetition of the author's former ſentiments, is flill a 
greater addition to their morality, Shakeſpeare, in his Froilus 
and Creſſida, fpeaks fimilarly on the ſame ſubject, 

Our life is ſhort ; but to extend that ſpan 
To vaſt eternity, is virtue's work. | 

Line 401. Fond in the dark; and blind in aur embrace.} The allu- 
ion is beautifully expreſfive, and highly figurative of an unbound- 
ed attachment to the world. 


Aft, 
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Aſſiſts me here are it to the moon; 

Daran herſelf, and indigent xbur rich 425 

In borrow*d luſtre from a higher ſphere : — 

When groſs guilt interpoſes, lab'ripg earth, 

OFerſhadow'd, mourns a deep eclipfe of joy; 

Her joys, at brighteſt, pallid, to that font 

Of full effulgent glory, whence they flow. 430 
Nor is that glory diftant : Oh Loxenzo ! 

A good man, and an angel! Theſe between 

How thin the barrier ! What divides their fate ? 

Perhaps a moment; or perhaps a year; 

Or, if an age, it is a moment ftill ; 435 

A moment, or eternitv's forgot, 

Then be, what once they were, who now are gods ; 

Be what PHIL AN DER was, and claim the ſkies. 

Starts timid nature at the gloomy paſs ? 

The ſoft tranfition call it; and be chear'd : 440 

Such it is often, and why not to thee } — 


Line 424. Compare it te the moon.) To call for in- 
fpiration is o plan fo critically followed, chat Gods and Demi- 
Gods have been repestedly inroked by the pierian train of poets 
and demi-poets. How vain their prayer, their works will reftify. 
Night leafs jnplored appears the moſt propitious. Our author's 
poem Is 4 proof of my aſſertion, which, for its general beauties, 
ſeems to procizim the hand of fome aan muſe. The compa- 
riſon cf life to the moon is inimitable, and handled with all he 
powers af 2 poetic genius. 

Eine 432. A good man, and an angel! Theſt between. J There is 
a majeſty in theſe lines, which, as it ftrikes us with s reverentiat 
awe for piety, eaforees. 4 pleaing idea of the author's diy 
of ſentiment. 

Line 438. Be what Philander uuns, and claim the fr.] From the 
train of reaſoning which Young paints in all the lovelineſs of 
virtue, is deduced this fervent admonition. Virgil nas @ thought 
Jomething fimilar, when be ſays, 

Mae nova virtute, puer, fic itur ad aftra. 


To 
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— To hope the beſt is pious, brave, and wiſe; 

And may itfelf procure, what it preſumes, 
Life is much flatrer'd, death is much traduc'd ; 
Compare the rivals, and the kinder crown. 445 
Strange competition /”” — True, Lox ENZO! Strange! 
So little /ife can caſt into the ſcale. 

Life makes the foul dependent on the duſt; 
Death gives her wings to mount above the ſpheres. 
Thro' chinks, ſtyl'd organs, dim /ife-peeps at light; 
Death burſts th' involving cloud, and all is day; 451 
All eye, all ear, the diſembody'd pow'r. 

Death has feign'd evils, nature ſhall not feel ; 

Lie, ills ſubſtantial, wiſdom cannot ſhun. 

Is not the mighty mind, that ion of heaven! 455 
By tyrant life dethron'd, impriſon'd, pain'd ? 

By death inlarg'd, ennobled, deity'd ? | 
Death but intombs the body; {:fe the foul. - 


8 . 
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Line 442. To hope the beſt is f ions, brave, and wiſe] "Tis not the 
language of bigotry which the author addrefſes to Lorenzo, nor 
does he with to incite in him a dread cf the Deity more than con- 
fiſteut with his mercy. The horrors of bell art not painted, tis 
the glories of a heavenly exiſtence he deſcribes; and from the 
pleafing hopes of future happinefs, inſpires us with the preſent, 

Calt up your berter reaſon to your aid, 
And hope the be. That friendly beam is left 
To chear the wretch, and lighten thro' his forrows, 
Nor can he fink ſo low, but hope will find him; 
The pleating proſpect of a better day 
Shines thro” the gloom of life, and ſhortens pain. 
93 Hav Az D's Scanderbeg. 

Line 451. Death burſis th" invelving cloud, and 4 is day] The 
expreffive grandeur of his ideas, while it delights, aftoniſhes, 
We are at « lofs which to admire moſt, his poetry, or his mo- 
ralicy. | | 
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eis dcath then guiltleſs? How he marks his way 
© With dreadful waſte of what deſerves to thine ! 
Art, genius, fortune, elevated power! 461 
© With various luſtres tee light up the world, 
& Which death puts out, and darkens human race.” 
I grant, LoxEnzo! this indiftment juſt : | 
The ſage, peer, potentate, king, conquerer, 465 
Death humbles theſe; more barh'rous fe, the man. 
Life is the triumph of our mould'ring clay; 


Death, of the ſpirit infinite! divine! 

Death has no dread, but what frail li imparts ; 

Nor /iſ true joy, but what kind dt improves. 

No bliſs has /ife to boaſt, till death can give 471 

Far greater - life's a debtor to the grave, 

Dark lattice ! letting in eternal day. 
LoRENZO! blufh at andre for a Life, 

Which ſend; celeftial ſouls on errands vile, 475 

To cater for the ſenſe ; and ferve at boards, 

Where ev'ry ranger of the wilds, perhaps 

Each reptile, juſtly claims our upper hand. 

Luxurious feaſt ! a ſoul, a ſoul immortal, 

In all the dainties of a brute bemn'd ! 480 

LorEnzo ! bluſh at terror for a death, 

Which gives thee to repoſe in feſtive bow'rs, 
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Line 459. Is Death then guiltleſr? How be marks bit way.] This 
epiſode, both as it diſf Þhys the rational foundation on which the 
author's reaſoning is built, and, as it is firialy poetical, cannot 
fail io plexſe on & peruſat, 

Line 473. Dark /attice! letting in eternal day.] The contraſted 
imagera y of this refletfon is beyond the aid of a c-mment to 
deſcribe. It cannot fail to ſtrike the reader with its poetical ex- 
cellence. 

Line 474. Lorenzo ! bluſh at fondneſs for a life.] The comparative 
view which the author affords Lorenzo of Life and Death, is un- 
deubtedly a maſter-picre in ſentiment, as well as puetry. 


; Where 
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Where nectars ſparkle, angels miniſter, 
And more than angels ſhare, and raife, and crown, 
And eternize, the birth, bloom, burfts of bliſs. 485 
What need I more? O death, the palm is thine. 
/ Then welcome, death! thy dreaded harbingers, 
Hee, and diſeaſe ; difeaſe, tho” long my gueſt ; 
That plucks my nerves, thoſe tender ſtrings of life; 
Which, pluckt & little more, will toll the bell, 490 
That calls my felv friends to my funeral; 
Where feeble nature drops, perhaps, a tear, 
White reafon and religion, betrer taught, 
Congratulate the dead, and crown his tomb 
With wreath triumphant, Death is victory; 495 
It binds in chains the raging ills of life: - 
Lu and ambition, wrath, and avarice, 
Dragg'd at his chariot-wheel, applaud his power. 
That ills corroſive“, cares importunate, 
Are not immortal too, O death! is thine. 500 
Our day of diffotution ! Name it right ; 
Tis our great pay-day ; tis our harveſt, rich 
And ripe 2 what tho“ the fickle, ſometimes keen, 
Juſt ſcars us, as we reap the golden grain? 
More than thy batm, O Gilza4! heals the wound, 505 


Prey ig on he mind. | 
Life 490. Which, phucht a lun more, will toll the bell.) There ig 
a ſolemn ſadneſs in this and the concluding lines, which, I think, 
is inexpreffibly beautiful. Gray has fome lines on this ſubje& 
in his elegy, which equally move us by their natural ideas. 
8 wrt ally incenſe breathiag morn, 
| The ſwallow twitt'ring m che ſtraw built ſhed, 
The cock's hrill clariew, or the ecchoing horn, 
No more ſhall reufe them from their lonely bed, 
For them no more the blaziag hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply ber ev'niag care; 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envy's kiſs to ſhare. 


Births 
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Birth's feeble cry, and deaths deep diſmal groan, 

Are, ſlender tributes low-tax'd nature . 

For mighty gain : the gain of each, a life ! 

But O! the laſt the former ſo tranſcends, 

Life dies, compar'd ; /ife lives beyond the grave. 510 

And feel I, death! no joy from thought of thee ? 

Death, the great counſellor, who man inſpires 

With ev'ry nobler thought, and fairer deed ! 

Death, the deliverer, who reſcues man! 

Death, the rewarder, who the reſcu'd crowns! 5tg 

Death, that abſolves my birth; a curſe without it! 

Rich death, that realizes all my cares, 

Toils, virtues, hopes; without it a chimera* ! 

Death, of all pain the period, not of joy; 

Joy's ſource, and /ubje?, ſtill ſubſiſt unhurt; 520 

One, in my ſoul; and one, in her great Sire; ; 

Tho! the four winds were warring for my duft. 

Yes, and trom winds, and waves, and central night, 

Tho! prifon' there, my duſt too I reclaim, 

¶ To duſt when drop proud nature's proudeſt ſpheres) 

And live entire. Death is the crown of life: 526 
— Were death deny'd, poor man would live in vain; 
Were death deny'd, to live would not be life; 
Were death deny'd, ev'n fools would wiſh. to die. 
Death wounds to cure : we fall; we riſe ; we reign! - 
Spring from our fetters ; faſten in the ſkies ; 3 
Where blooming Een withers in our fight ! 


Pee En ” 4 - — 
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A Delufion. 

Line 530 Death wounds to cure: we fall; weriſe ; we reign ] How 
beautifut an effeRt this climax has, on ſo momentous a ſubject, 
needs not a comment. The reader, whether he examines its 
beauties in a poetical or moral ſenſe, will find an aſtoniſhing 
ſublimity contained in the ideas. 


| Death 
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Death gives us more than was in Eden loft. 

T his king of terrors is the prince of PR. 

When ſhall I die to vanity, pain, death ? 

When ſhall T die ?- When ſhall I live for ever? 536 


Line 534. This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 
Wiſdom of Solomon, Chap. 3. 

Ver. 2. In the fight of the unwiſe they ſeemed to die, ard 
their departure is taken for miſery. 

3. And their going from us for utter deſtruction, but they are 
in peace. 

4. For they be puniſhed in the ſight of men, yet is their hope 
Full of immortality. 

The author's ſentiments are evidently fimilar to thoſe of the 
royal penman, tho' more enforced, thro' the variety of additional 
beauties, 
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ADDRESS te Mr. Virke.— Refleftion on the 
pain terrors of Death, particularly to the aged. The 
fruitleſs ſucceſs of wiſhes, exemplified is the author's 
ul requited attendance on the court, — The inutility 
of an attachment to worldly pomps.— A comparative 
view of himſelf with a tottering ruin; with an elegant 
compliment to Dr. Mead. — An addreſs to the Deity, — 
Irroocation to Night. —The author beautifully recounts 
the mercy of our Sauiaur,— A poetic epiſode to the ſun; 
with enthuſiaſtic refleckicus on the bleſſings of our Lord's 
reſurreftion.—The glories of G painted in the moſt 
ſublime ideas, A comparative view of men and angels. 
The author concludes with an admonitory addreſs to 
Lorenzo, an the triumphs of reaſon and chriſtianity ; 
with a ſecond and mire ſublime view of the mercies of- 
fered to mankind, 
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C 0 M P L A 1 N T. 
Nick? the FOURT H. 
THE 


CnnisTtTIAN TRrxIUMPH,. 
Cow r AIM u 0 


Our only Cunz: for the FEAR of 
DEATH; 


And Proper SEXTitMENTS of HEART 
on that Ineftimable Blefling. 


Humbly Inſcribed to the 


Hon” Mr. YOR K E. 


— * 


8 5 O Yorke ! intrudes. 
A Amid the ſmiles of fortune, and of youth, 
Thine ear is patient of a ſerious ſon; 

How deep implanted iu the breaſt of man 

The dread of death! I fing its ſov'reign cure. 5 
Why ſtart at death? Where is he? Death arriy'd, 

Is paſt ; not come, or gone, he's never here, 

Ere bepe, ſenſation fails; black-boding man | | 

Receives, not ſuffers, death's tremendous blow. 9 
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Line . I: paſt ; net came) or fore, bet never ber 

Ere Lope, ſenſction fails ; black-boding man] There ap | 

pears to me an evident error in the punctuation of the above lines, 

4.5 they ſtand at preſent, cke ear is diſguſted with an unintelligi- 

ble jumble in the whole, uawerthy of the author. The tollowing 
I recommend as an amendment : 

Is paſt ; not come, or gone: He's never here | 

Ere, hope, ſenſation fails ; black-bucting man. | 
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The knell, the ſhroud, the mattock, and the grave; 
The deep damp vault, the darkneſs, and the worm; 
"Theſe are the bugbears of a winter's eve, 
"The terrors of the living, not the dead. 
Imagination s fool, and Sr s wretch, 
Man makes a death, which nature never made; 1g 
Then on the point ef his own fancy falls; 
And feels a thouſand deaths, in fearing one. 

But were death frightfyl, what hes age to fear? 
If prudent, age ſhauld meet the friendly foe, 
And ſhelte? in his hofpitable* gloom. 20 
I ſcarce can meet a monumemt, but holds 
My younger ; ev'ry date ories—** Come away.“ 
And what recalls me? Look the world around, 
And tell me what: The wiſeſt cannot tell. 
Should any born of woman give his thought 28 
Full range, on juſt Ae st unbounded field; 
Ot thrags, the vanity ; of men, the flaws ; 
Elaws in the %; the many, flaw all o'er ; 
As Leoperds, ſported, or, as Ethinps, dark; 
Vivacious+ i; good dying immatureh ; 
(How immature, NarctssA's marble tells) 
And at ies death bequeathing endleſs pain; 
His heart, tho* bold, would ficken at the fi zht, 


» 


# Conduciverocternity. 1 Unfavoucable idenof memand manners. 
+ In proſperity. $ Unripe, 

Line to. The: knell, the ſhroud, the mattock, and the grave.) The 
imagery contained in theſe lines carries with it ideas ſo poetical, 
and ſo beautifally expreſſed, that ic cannot fail atuacting the 
xeader's admiration. 

Line 31. { How immature, Narcifſa's marble trili).] We myt 
kinely aHlow our author a triffing abſence of mind, when in the 
£compottion of this immortat poem; orhggwiſe, we cannot paſs 
ever Narcifſa's marble without a recollectich of 

I whiſper'd what ſhould echo through their realms, 
Nor writ het name whoſe tomb ſhould pierce the ikies. 
| And 
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And ſpend itſelf in fighs for future ſcenes, | 

Bur grant to life (and juſt it is to grant 35 
To /uc+y life) ſome perquiſites of-joy® ; 
A time there is, when, like a theice-told tale, 
Long-rifled life of ſweet ean yield no more, 
But from our comment om the comedy, 
Pleaſing refafions os parts well · ſuſtain'd, 4 
Or purpos'd emendations+ where we fail'd, f 
Or hopes of plaudits from our caadid judge, 
When, on their exit, ſouls are bid unrobe, 
Tots Fortune hack her tinſel, and her plume, 
And drop his maſle of fleſh. behind the ſcene. 46 
Wich me, that rime is come; my world} is deal? 
A new worldy riſes, and new manners reign: 
Foreign commedianse, a ſpruce band! arrive, 
To pull. me trom the. ſcene, or hie me there. 
M hat a pert race ſtarts up! the ſtrangers gaze, $5© 
And | at them; my neighbour is unknoun; 
Noe that the worſt : ah me! the dire effect 
Of loit'cing here, of death deſrau led long; 


pO Cc PIE 
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Moments of content. + Corrections. 
+ Succeſsful period of lite. Change in the miniftry.. 
Line 29. But hen our comment en the comedy, } "The ümilitude is 


natural, but too much firained, through the continued length of 
the period, ; 


All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
'I hey have their eite, and their entrances, 
And one man in his tine plays many parts, | 
Line 48. Foreign comedians, @ ſpruce band ! artive.} An allufion 
to the revolutions of the court. be author's ill ſucceſs, and 
the demerics of thoſe ** who puſh' d him from the ſcene,” were 
the cauſe of this poignant ſatire. Mr, Melmoth critiſes theſe 
ſentiments as not being original, On ſuch a ſubject, the powers 
of poctiy and proſe. have been ſo exhauſted, that it will hardly 
admit of novelty.._ 
12 Of 
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Of old ſo gracious (and let that ſuffice), 
My very maſter knows me not. 55 
Shall I dare ſay, Peculiar is the fate ? 
I've been ſo long remember'd, I'm forgot. 
An object ever preſfing dims the fight, 
And hides behind its ardor to be ſeen. 
When in his courtiers ears I pour my plaint, 60 
They drink it as the nectar of the great; 
And ſqueeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow ; 
Refuſal ! canſt thou wear a ſmoother form? 
Indulge me, nor conceive I drop my theme: 
Who cheapens life, abates the feay of death : 
Twice-told the period“ ſpent on ſtubborn Trey, 


Court-favour, yet untaken, I befiege ; 
Ambition's ill- judg'd effort to be rich. 
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® Ten years. 

Line 54. Of old f gracious (and let that ſuffice).)] There are fimilax 

ſentiments on this ſubjeR in the firſt ſcene of Otway's Orphan, 

Ern. — le might have claimed 
Flaces in honour, and employment high ; 
A huflng, ſhining, flattering, c:inging coward, 
A canker-worm of peace was rais'd above him. 
Faul. Vet ſtill he holds juft value for the king, 
Nor ever names him but with higheſt rev*cence : 
{is noble that- 
Err, Oh ! I have heard him wanton in his praife, 

Speak things of him might charm the ears of envy. 

Line co. When in bis court.ers ears 3 pour my plant.] Mr. Me 
moth points gut an error in the com pofition of this ſentimenc, 
which he thinks the licence of poetry will not excuſe. ** To 
drink nectar with the car” is the metaphor on which he founds his 
criticifm : Bug had he conſulted Shakeſpeare, he would have met 
with many inſtances of the like. To drink with greedy ear,” 
is an uſual expieffion with that poet. 

Line 63. Refuſal ! can f eben wear a ſmoother form?) There is 2 
natural colouring in theſe lines that cannot fail to pleafe. Dr. 
Young's knowledge of courts rendered him cenvesſant with att 
rheir machinatlous, 

Alas! 


Tze Clriftian Tk Nh. 
Alas ! ambition makes my hetle, leſs.;: ** 
Embittꝰ ring che poſſeſi d: Why wiſh for more 7 70 
Mſſbing, of all employments, is the worft'; 
Philoſophy's rever(e ! and healts decay ! 
Were I as plump, as ſtall" d rheology, 
F:/hing- would wafte me to this ſhade again. | 
Were l as wealthy as x South-ſea® dream, *” 
Wiſhing is ar» expedient to be poor. | 
ii, that conftant hef#c of x fool ; 
Caught at a court; purg'd off by purer air, 
And fimpler diet; gifts of rural Hife! 

Beſt he that hand divine, which gently laid 90 

My heard au reſt, boneath this humble ed. 
Ehe world's a ſtately bark, om dang'rous ſeas, 
With pleaſure ſeen, but boarded at our peril: 
Here, on a fingle plank, thrown-ſafe aſhore, . 
hear the tumulvof the-diftant throng ;- $5- 
As that of ſeas remote, on dying ſtarms ; | 
And meditare on ſcenes, more Meat ſtil!; 
Purſue my theme, and fight the- fear of deat), 
Here, like 2 ſhepherd gazing from his bur, 
Touching his reed, or Jeanihg on kas-flafh, 90 
Eager ambition's flery chave I tee; | 


—CO 


ͤ—y)— . — ‚ 


. — — — — 


'® ens, Canons, &c. to — the ck s- 
Line 73. Ne as plump, as flall'd theology,]' An apt allufion-“ 
and natura h ſxrire-on thoſe, who, as Stiakefpeare ſays; 
—-Nceicher. alough, ans. Low, and. ger. thay.reap.... 
The fat of all the land, and fuck the poor. 
Line. My. heast as” reſt; bineath this bumble ſhed: ] Phe ue, 
T (kink, ſeen u coceradit's- former ſertiment. 
Court favour, yer untaken, I befiege:; * 
How could- his beart be lainat reft; | fuppefing. kine ob butt 
employed in managing ſo arduous 2 n Pim | 
Line #2: Jr world's a flarely bark, on dam vent ſtar.] The alle- 
povy ie veiy- pomtieatly handiedt; amt the metaphorical images 
throughout, evidently proceed from a mafterly pens ** . 


1 3 I ſe 
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I fee the circling hunt, of noiſy men, 
Burſt law's incloſure, leap the mounds* of right, 
Purſuing, and purſu'd, each others prey; 
As wolves, for rapine ; as the fox, for wiles; 95 
Till death, that mighty hunter, carths+ them all. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What, tho* we wade in wealth, or ſoar in fame i ? 
Earth's bigheſt ſtation ends in, Here he lies: 
And © Duft to duſt” concludes her nobleſt fong. 400 
Tf this ſong hives, poſterity fhall know 
One, tho” in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought e' en gold might come a day too late; 
Nor on his ſubtle death - bed plann'd his ſcheme 
For future vacancies in church or ſtate; 105. 
Some avocation{ deeming it to die; 
Unbit by rage canine of dying rich; 
Guült's blunder ! and the loudeſt laugh of hell. 

O my coevals|| * remnants of yourſelves ! 
Poor human ruins, tottring o'er the grave! 110 
Shall we, ſhall aged men, like aged trees, 
Strike deeper their vile root, and cloſer cling, 
Still more enamour'd of this wretched ſoil > 
Shall our pale, wither'd hands be ſtill ſtretch'd out, 
Trembling, at once, with engerneſs (e) and age? 115 
With av'tice, and convulſions, graſping hard? 
Graſping at air! f * what has earth befide ? 


"<p 


* lackoſure, 4 Enſaares. 1 Reſt after a ſeries of labour. 
| An epither taken from the howling of dogs. 
.  } Of an equal. age, (a) For the attainment of riches. 
Line,i09. 0 ny , Remnants of yourſelves ] This eddrefs to 
thoſe of his own age is inimitable. The author's reflections on. 
his fituationr, are as forcibly impreſſed on our minds, as thaſe on 
Narcifſs's face, tho' his * ue muck more warmly deſcribed. 
thas the lanes, 

Man 


The Chriftian Triumph. Fr: 
Man wants but little ; nor that little, long : 
How ſoon muſt he refign his: very duſt, 
Which frugal nature lent him for an hour! 129: 
Years* unexperienc'd ruſh on num' tous ills ;; 
And ſoon. as man, expert from time, has. found 
The tey of life, it opes the gates of death. 
When in this vale of years I backward look, 
And miſs ſuch numbers, numbers too of ſuch, 12 5 
Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
And ſtricter on.their guard, and fitter far 
To play life's. ſubtle. game, I ſcarce believe. 
J fill ſurvive » And am I fond of life, | 
Who ſcarce can think it poſſible, I live? 120, 
Alive by. miracle! or, what is next, 
Alive by MEan.! If I am ftill alive, 
Who long have bury?d what gives life to live, 
Eirmneſs of nerve, and energy of thought. 
Life's lee is not more ſhallow, than impure, 135 


And vapid; fene and reqfes ſhew the door, 


— "— — nn — — = — —. 
Time, — in ity . and in the revolution of Wy 


affairs, which it bears with it, inflifts upon us a ſeries of 
mis fortune s. | 
+ Dregs. 


Line 123. The hey of life, ir opes the gates of deatb.] In this brief, 
allufion to the ſhortneſs of life, we find. great poetical judgment. 
The ideas are conciſe. and expreſhve ; nor are the image: too 
much firained : a fault our. poet is frequently guiley of. 

Line 131. Alive by mirecle:! or, what is next.] The author,: 
doubcleſs, had no ideas of a double entendre, when he paid Dr. 
Mead this compliment. Let us examine the different lighes ib- 
which, it may be confirued.. ©* He lives by a miracle, very. 
vell; „or what is next, by Mead.” Mead then, not by his ſu- 
perior ſkill, but thio' miraculous good: tuck, proferved the. 
doctor: lite. 

Line 132. Abe by , If 1 em fill ative.} Horace, =. yy 
of his odes, has an. idea very fimiler: 

Et, qued placeo,. (&.placce). tuum el. 


Cal 
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Call for my bier, and point me to the duſt. 

O thou great arbiter} of life and dearh ! 
Nature's immortal, immaterial. fun ! 
Whoſe all-prolifich: beam late calld me forth 140 
From darkneſs, teeming darkneſs, where F lay 
The worm's inferior, and in rank, beneath 
The duſt , tread/on, bigh to- dear my brow $ 
To. drink the ſpirit of the golden day“; 
And triumph. in. extſtence-; and could ſt know: 145 
No motive, but my bliſs; and. haſt ord aim d | 
A riſe in: biefling ; with the pararch's joy, 
Thy call I follow to-the land unknown; 
I traſt in Thee, and know in whom Frraft;; 
Or life, or death, is equal; neither weighs : 1450. 
All weight in this—O let me live to Thee! 

Tho' nature s terrors, thus, may be repreſſ; 
Still frowgb grim death ; = points the tyrant's. 

ſpear. 

And whenee alt human guilt? From death forgot. 
Ab mel toe lesg b fotatnoughtthefwanm 155 
Of friendly warnings, which around mo flew ; 
And ſmil'd, —— ſtnall my cauſe to ſmile ! 


_ lth. Mo te th li. 


— — — Ine „* 
” 


Þ Difpaſer. F Engenderiag. 

„ PD tas the indacuce ofoiife-acronded with eternity. 
Line 138. Oui. greet arbiter of | lifa a d Ih. full imirg: 
ans natural ferrous of this agdreſs. is incopceivably | beautiful. 
Nature simmestal, ifamacer ind ſum, has . a:grancitur ef thought 
which twearhes' the genuine five of: Milton, Fhe repetition. t 
a ſo fiequemly. occurs on 2 peruſaof® che Night: Thoughts, 
that it difgnſts. us. In this plece,, particularly, the. — 
nomen agrais-of. its 

Line 185. Ab me! too long I ſet at nought W 3 

 Sepe.canduiry hog. noble, mens non luvs fut, 

De cœlo tactas memini pratlicare - quercas : 


Spe nigra cavapradizit abs ibice, Corn 


Death's 


The Chritia Triumph. 93 
Deaths admonitions, like ſhafts vpwards ſhot. 
More dreadful by delay ; the longer ere 
They ſtrike our hearts, the deeper is their wound. 
O think how deep, Loxznzo ! Here it ſtings: 161 
Who can appeaſe its anguiſh ? How it burns? 
What hand the barb'd*, invenom'd, thought can 
draw? 
What healing hand can pour the balm of peace? 
And turn my fight undaunted on the tomb? 16g 
With jay, —with grief, that healing hand+ I ſee; 
Ah! too conſpicuous !. It is fix'd on high. | 
Oa high !—What means my phren(y ? I blaſpheme 
Alas ! how low ! how far beneath the ſkies ! { 
The ſkies is form'd ; and now it bleeds for me— | 
But bleeds the balm 1 want yet ſtill it Weeds, 17% 
Draw the dire ſteel— Ah no! The dreadful ble ſfing 
What heart or can ſuſtain, or dares forego? 
There hangs all human hope : that nail fupports 
The failing univerſe : that gone, we drop; 175 
Horror receives us, and the diſmal wiſh | 
Creation had bas: ſmother'd in her birth —= 
Darkneſs his curtain, and his bed the duſt ; 
When ftars and ſun are duſt beneath his throne ! 
In heav'n itſelf can ſuch indulgence dwell? 180 
O what a groan was there | A groan nat His. 
He ſeiz'd oar dreadful right; the load ſuſtainꝰd; 
And heav'd the mountain from a guilty world. 


A thouſand worlds, / bought, were bought too dear. 


* 


Bearded. + The redeeming Saviour. 


Line 174. —— That nail fupperts.] The energy of 


thought which this contains, is inexpreſibly beauciful. The poet 
does juſtice to tle fublimiry of the ſubjeft, by the poeiis 
grandeur of his ſentiments, 


Seubuions 


of The ComyPrarnt. Night 4. 
Senſations u in angels bofome riſe; 185 
Suſpend their ſong ;z and make a pauſe in bliſs 
O for their ſoog, to rrack my lofty theme 
Inſpire me, Night / with all thy tuneful ſpheres; 
Whilſt 1 with ſeraphs Hare Graphic themes, 
And ſhew to men the dignity of man; 190. 
Left I blaſpheme my ſubject with my ſong. | 
Shall Pagun4 pages glow celeſtial flame, 
And Chriftrantanguiſh ? On our hearts, not heads, 
Falls the foul infamy: my heart! awake. 
What can awake thee, unawak'd by this, 19S; 
©EBxpendgdt Deity ou hum#n-wrat r“ | 
Feel the , witch Burſt the tenfol@'night = 
Of irathir error, with à golden Hoody 
Ot endleſt day; Fo feet is to be fir d; 
Attd to believe, Lox ENU! is to feel. 200 
Thou moſt induſgent, moſt tremendbus ] Pow?*s 7 
Stilf mord tremendous, for thy wond'roue love? 
That arme with awe mote zwful, thy commands; 
And foul trahfytetffon dips in fev"natold guilt ; 
How dur hearts tremble at cry love immenſe! 205 
In love immenfe, inviokably ja 
Thou, rather tſta thy 7/&cz houtd Ee ſtain'd, 
Didſt ſtajd the” n; and, work of wonders, far 
The greateſt, that thy deateſt far might bleed. 
Bold rlought ? Süat 1 dare ſpeak it, of repreſs ? 
Should man more e&rat#(a), of bigft, the guilt 211 


* 1 ah. 


— — —— ꝛñ— —— — 
® Arifing from grief, a paſſion foreign to the breaſt of angels. 
2 + Heethew:- ; 
1 Benevolence directed towards the welfare of mankind. 
9 Expanding: ſplendor. a To de dtesded. 
Eine i85, Senſations new in angels beſts riſe.] This thought con · 
tains s very pledfingridta, and is g ffriking addition to the dignity 
of the preceding lines. | 


Which. 


The Chrifian Trixmph. 95 
Which rom ' d ſuch „gene ?, which ſuch, lote 
wifleany'd ? 
Ober guiltfhow mountainous! wick outſtectche arms, 
Stern alias, and {oft ſmihng lace, embrace, 
Supporting, in full majeſty; thy throne, 215 
When ſeem d its maʒeſty to need ſupport, 
Ot that, or man, inevitaldy loſt. 
What, but the fathomleſs of thought divine, 
Could labour ſuch expedient from deſpair, 
And rescue both d Both xeſcue ! Boch enalt! 
O how. ate both, exalted by the died! 
The wondrous deed ! or ſhall 1 gall: it more ? 
A, wonder ia Omanipetence ieſelf! 
A. myſtery uc leſs. to gods than men! 
Not, obus, our infidels th* Eunnel draw, 23256 
A God all oder. coafarmate},, abſolute, 
Full- orb'd, in his whole, rumd of xays complete: 
They: (et, at odds hes wn prring attributes; 
And, with one excellence another wound; 
Maim Hea vids perfection, break its equal beams; 
Bid mercy trlunph over God himſelf, 231 
VUndeify'd by their opprobrioua praiſe: 
A god all mercy, is a god unjuſt, 
Ve hrainleſs wits ! ye bagtie d infidels ! 
Ye. wor te for mending ' .gath'd t6 foaler: ſtains! 235 
The ranſom was paid down ; the fund of heaven, 


—_—_ 


— (ĩ—0⸗ — — 
+ Savers 10 ies admipiftencien. | iS Ot divine ; perfection. 
Line 233. 4 god all mercy, is a god unjuſt.) The. mercy. of God, 

.tho' an attribute the moft beneficial to the ſalvacion of mankind, 

yer, ſtretched too far, ,repders- the diftipftivas of good, and evil 

abſolutely void. The Old Teſtament- have, vaciety of inſtances, 
where the love and merciful: forgiveneſs of the Almighty, have 
ben attended, not wich adoration, but idolatry. On is a ſoil of 


-Ingratituge , which, cultured by the ad of an unbounded love, 
produces: weeds. | 


Heav'n's 


95 The CoMPTLAINY T. Night 4. 

Heaw'n's inexhauſtible, exhauſted fund, 

Amazing, and amaz'd, pour'd forth the price, 

All price beyond: tho? curious do compute, 
Archangel» fail'd to caſt the mighty ſum: 240 
Its value vaſt ungraſp'd by minds create, 

For ever hides, and glows, in the Supreme. 

And was the ranfom paid ? It was: And paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more 7) for You. 
The ſun beheld it No; the ſhocking ſeene 2425 

(Drove back his chariot : midnight veil'd his face; 
Not ſuch as this; not ſuch as nature makes; 

A mianigbe, nature ſhudder'd to behold ; 

A midnight new! a dread eclipſe {without 

Oppoſing ſpheres) from her Creator's frown! 250 

Sum / didſt thou fly thy maker's pain! or ſtart 

At that enormous load of human guilt, 

Which bow'd his bleſſed head ; oer wWhelm'd his croſs; 

Made groan the centre; burſt earth's marble womb, 

With pangs, ſtrange pangs! deliver'd of her dead? 

Hell howlI'd ; and Heav*n that hour let fall a tear 

Heav'n wept, that men might ſmile ! Heav's bled, 

Might never die 4 {that man 
And 


wy * 1 r 1 {> IR —_— — 


ht 


Line 237. Heaw"n's inexhauſtible — fan) From the em- 
ing contradiftion of theſe epithers ariſes the majeſty with which 
the ſentiments are painted. Though, as Mr. Melmoth obſerves, 
the ideas are not worthy the Tubject they depicture, yet, a candid 
reader will atlow chem all che ſublimity and . language 
and poetry admit of. 

Line 245. The ſun bebeld itz No ; the ſhocking ſcene. 1 How beau- 
ti fully deſcribed! The images are animated beyond the power of 
imitation, Unaſſiſted with the creative aid of fancy, we view 
them figured in the moſt lively colours; they almoſt breathe the 
inſpired truths which each ſelected ſentiment contains, 

Line 257. Heaw'n wept, that men might ſmile! Feav'n bled. ] The 
ftriking beauty that ſo affecting à thought diſplays, cannot eſcape 
the 
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And is devotion virtue ? Tis compell d: [ theſe ? 
What heart of ſtone, but glows at thoughts like 
Such contemplations mount us; and ſhould mount 
The mind ſtill higher; nor ever glance on man, 262 
Unraptur'd, uninflam'd.— Where roll my thoughts 
To reſt from wonders ? Other wonders rite ; 

And ftrike where- eber they roll: my foul is caught :; 

Heav'n's ſov'reign bleſſings, cluſt'ring* from the 
crols, 266 

Ruſh on her, in a throng, and cloſe her round, 

The pris'ner of amaze In His bleſt J/%, 

I ſee the path, and in His death, the price, 

And in His great aſcent, the prof ſupreme 27S 

Of immortakty.—And did He riſe ? 

Hear, O ye nations! hear it, O ye dead! 

He rote! He roſe! He burſt the bars of death. 

Lift up your heads, ye everlaſting gates ! 

And give the King of Glory to come in: 275 

Who is the King of Glory? He who left 

His throne of glory, for the pang of death: 

Lift up your heads, ye everlaſting gates ! 

And vive the King of Glory to come in. 

Who 1s the King of Glory? He who flew 280 


the admiration of a feeling ard truly chriſtian reader, Were it 
viewed in the light of fancy, there is a ftrergth of de ſcription thr 
greatly intereſts us; but contidered as the ground-work of ouc 
ſalvation, we cannot fufficiently reflect on its incitimable exoet- 
lence. | 
Line 267. Ruſh on ber, in a throrg, ard life ber reurd.) There is 
an incongruity in this image, by no means to be reconciled. The 
comparifon of heaven's bleflirgs to a fer of conftabtes,. or a prefs- 
Bang, is highly degradutory of the ſubjet, "Tis one cf thoſe nu- 
merous errors which an enraptured poet unguarcedly falls into, 
but which adorn the pallid brow of criticiſm. 
* Drawn, as it were, to that centie, and ſhowered on us fram the 
crucifixion of dur Saviour, 


K The 
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The rav*nous foe, that gorg'd all human race+! - 

The King of Glory, He, whoſe glory fill'd 

Heay'n with amazement at his love to man; 

And with divine complacency beheld 

Paw'rs moſt illumin'd, wilder d in the theme. 285 
The theme, the joy, how then fhall tan ſuſtain ? 

Oh the burſt. gates * cruſh'd fing! demolifh'd 

| throne ! [heav'n ! 

Laſt gaſp! of vanquiſh'd death! Shout earth and 

This /m of good to man: whoſe nature, then, 

Took wing, and mounted with him from the tomb ! 

Then, then, I roſe ; then firſt hæmanity 291 

Triumphant, paſt the cryſtal ports of Hght, 

(Stupendous gueſt !) and ſeiz d eternal youth, 

Seiz'd in our nume. Fre fince, ti s blaſphemons 


To call man mortal. Man's mortality 295 
Was, then, transferr'd to death; and heav'n's du- 
Unalienably ſeal'd to this frail frame, [ ration 


This child of * „Man, all-immortal! hail; 

Hail, Heav'n! all-laviſh of ſtrange gifts to man 

* ine all the glory; mars the — bliſs. 300 
Where am I rapt by this triumphant theme, 

On Chriſtian joy*s exulting wing, above 


+ Death, 7 Loft. 

Line 285. Pow'rs moſt illumin'd, wilder d in the theme.) The 
ground-work of this beautiful view of our Saviour's divine conde- 
ſ:enfion to mankind, tho” in the deſcription o1igmal, is evidently 
taken from the third book of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, This ſen- 
timent which I quote is fimilar to that of the afore-mentioned 


poet. 
Admiration ſeiz'd 


All heav'n, what this might mean, and whither tend 


Wandrirg; bin ſoon th' Almighty 5 reply d. 
Book III. Line 271. 


Th' 
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Th' Aonian mount ? — Alas, ſmall cauſe for joy! 

What if to pain immortal ? If extent | 

Of being, t0-preclude®* a cloſe of woe? 395 

Where, then, my boaſt af immortality ? 

I boaft it ſtill, tho* cover'd o'er wic guilt ;- 

For guilt,. nov innocence, Hi life He pour'd ; 

"Tis guilt alone can. juſtify His death; | 

Nor that, unleſs His death can juſtify. 310 

Relenting guilt in Heau'n's indulgent ſight. 

If, fick of tolly, L relent; He writes 

My name in heav'n, wich. that. inverted ſpear 

(A ſpear deep-dipt in blood ) which pierc'd. His.ſide, 

And Fopen'd there a ſont for all mankind 315 

Who ſtrive, who combat crumes, to drink, and. Live 3 8 

This, only this, ſubdues the r of death. | 
And Nhat is this Survey the wond*rous cure : . 

And at each ſtep, let higher wonder riſe. 

«© Pardon for infinite offence ! and pardon 320 


— 


„ a T'F 


® To forbid, ſhut out, 
Line 393. Th" Ain mount ? } Helicopg, ia Aonia, or as 
now called Bæotia. | 
Line zug. In geit alone can juſlify bis death.) Is almaſt a repe- 
ti on of 
Siwnl4 man more execrate, or boaſt the guilt 
W hich rous d fuch vengeance, which ſuch hove inflam'd, 
Which is verbally taken from Adam's ſpeech in Milcon's twelfth 
bowk : 


Full of doubt I ſtand, 
Whether I ſhould repent me now ef fin 
By me doae and occafioned ; or rejojce ; 
Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall ſpring, 


Line 474. 


Line 312» If, fick of folly, I relent ; He worites. 1 This ſentiment 
throughout is beautiful. The metaphorical images are naturally 


choſen, and poezically expreſſed. He combats Death with the 


moſt pointed weapons of reaſon, and adminifters the moſt com- 
H:ting and balmy medicine (deſpair, 


I WE 6 Thro? 
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© Throf means, that'{peak its value infinite! 
A pardon bought with blood ! ith blood divine J 
With blood dixineof Him, F made my foe |. : 
« Perſifted to provoker!::tho? wood, and _” 
«« Bleft, and.chaſtis'd; à flagrant rebel ſtill! 1 | 
« A rehel, 2midft thelthanders' of his throne! 25 | 
Nor I alone? rebel winiverſe; to 
My ſpecies up iniarms | not one exempt !' | 
Vet for the: fouteſt of the; foul; He dies 
Moſt joy'd, forthe: deem d from deepeſt guilt! I 
As if our tate; were: held af higheſt rank:; 5330 ' 
„And Godiſead dearery 48 (more kind. to man yo &J 
Bound, ev'ty hart! and ev'ry: bofom, burn E. eb, 
Oh-what.s: ſchie:of-niracies. in > XS IN. NP RIAL 
Its loweft round, hi · pla uticꝭ on the ſkies ; St, 235 > 
Its row' ring fumm: 2.loſt bay@hd the thought | . 2K 
Of man or ahgel-!: O::that:gould climbs, - 5 
"The wonderful aſcent, with qu pri, ! 
P-aifſe ! flow ſor ever, (if aſtoniſhment . 
Will give thee leave) my praife ! for ever flow; 
Praite-ardent, cordial, conſtant, to high-Heay = 341 
More fragrant, than Mau tucrific“ 1 : 
And all her ſpicy mountains in a "ohh | | 
So dear, fo due t& Hex n,. fat proſe deſcend, 


With bez toft, Pläne trot Plunder angels Wing 1 5. 


— 


W . 
* 8 Appt: ichn. 48 "4 1 1. it Fa 
Line 327. — ne * an ane Tre deautiful 


di gie un witty 2) an ener to the dignity 6f blaHnes. Virgil hag 

{meth ti! i -_ in kis ec logue inſcribed Pollio,. Tho' unaf- 

6tfed witir creried region, and the di ihe redemption of man- 
kind; this Heattiow poer emblamatically foretetls tKe coming ot 
eur S viotr, tho! the allufon 13 to ah ear h[y monarch! | 
in't 160, te, manbat Par ultima vitz, 3 
Spieitus & quantum lac erit tus diere acta: 
eule 


Firſt 


The. Chriſtian Nunph. 

Firſt plackt by man) to tickle mortal ears, 
Thus diving in the pockets of the great ? 
Is praiſe the perquiſite of ev' ry paw, 
Tho? black as hell, that grapples well for go!d > 
Oh love of gold! thou meaneft of amours 350 
hall praiſe her odours waſte on VIxTVE's dead, 
Imbalm the baſe, perſume the ſtench of guilt, 35 
Earn dirty bread by waſhing Eth:vps fa ir, 
Rẽmov ing filth, or finking) it from fight, 
A ſcavenger in ſcenes, where uarau poſts; 355 
Like gibbets yet untenanted, e : 
Their future ornaments? From courts and thrones;. 
Return, apoſtate* praiſe thou vagabond 
'Fhou proftitute ! to thy firſt love return, , | 
Thy firſt; thy greateſt, once unrivall'd theme. 36 

There fo redundant; like Meander flow, wy 
Nack to thy fountain ; to that parent Powẽ'r, 
Who gives the tongue to ſound, the thought to ſoar, 
The ſoul to be, Men hamage pay to men, ä 
Thouglitleſs beneath whoſe dreadful eye they bow 
In mutual awe profound, of clay to clay, 35% 
Of guilt to guilt ; and turn their backs on Thee, 
Great Sire | whom thrones+ celeſtial ceaſeleſs ſing; 


2 1 


101 


* 


+. Loft to motality. © "Wandering from truth, | 

1 Heavenly ſpirits. Fool 

Line 351. Shall, þreiſe her cdours wwaſle en virtue: dead.] Thongws 5 
we, believe the author to be himſelf rather tinctured with the vice "© 
of flattery, we ſhould not leſs commend his. ſentiments on ite 


eſſects. Shakeſpeare points out, in a fimi lar manner, the mire- - 


culous metamorphoſes atchieved on thoſe whom riches' inſufd: 'L 


flatterer. 
Gold ! yellow, glitt'ring, precious gold, 
Gold that will make black white; foul, fair; wrong, right; 
Baſe, noble; old, young ; coward, valiant. 
Timnoxnof ATHENS. 


Te 
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102 The COM PLANT. Night 4. 
To proftrate angels, an amazing ſcene ! - 5 
O the preſumption of man's awe for man !— 370 
Man's Author! End! Reſtorer! Law! and Judge? 
Thine, all; day thine, and thine this gloom of night, 
With all hes wealth; with all ber radianth worlds: 
What, night eternal, but a frown from Thee? 
What, heav'n's ineridian glory, but thy ſmile? 4375 
And ſhall not prarfe be Thine ? not human praiſe? 
While heav'n's high hoſt on balle{njahs live? 
:Q may I breathe no longer, than I breathe 
My ſoul in praiſe to Him, who gave my ſoul, 


And all her infinize-of proſpect fair, 
Cut throꝰ che ſhades of hell, great Love! by Thee, 
O moſt adorable-} moſt unador >? : - tend 


Where ſhall that praiſe begin, which ne'er ſhould 
Where-e'er I turn, what claim on all: applauſe © - 
How is 1g he's ſable*. mantle tabour'd o'er, 385 
How-riehly wrought with attributes divine! _ 
What W! ee © fines !: . ä This midnight 


. pdmp, |. | 
Thie gorgeous ab, with golden worlds . 2 


— — * — 2 — * „„ 


§ Beaming. DEG. W 
Live 376. And fool! net praiſe je thine ? not bugran praiſe 7 | Theſe 
xefletions on the rethiſsneſs of mankind towards 2 conremphation 
or gabe Deity, are fervently expreſſed, The piety which they 
contain muſt ſet their poetical merirs in a fairer light; and white 
the reader confideys the deyotion of angels, (beings of a rank ſo ' 
greatly ſuperior to hig own) bis fupineneſs muft be alarmed, his 
faich flrengtbened, and. hope built vn a more religious bafis, 
Line 378. 0 may I breathe no lege, than I breathe. ] May be con- 
tecred as an imitation of Tityrus' ſpeech in Virgil $ firſt Eclogye« - 
Ante Jeves ergo paſcentur in there cervi 
Fe frem, &c.— 
u ulius labatur pectote yukus, 


YE IO OF 


2. We 


The -Chriftian: Trip. fox 
Built with divine ambition nbughit tot Thee; | 
1 | 


For others this profuſion: [Thob; apart, 3900 
Above beyond! Oh tell me, miglity! — TEL) | | 
Where art, Thou? Shall 1 * into * 10 | 
Call to the ſur; or aſk the, roaring: winds; : 4 ( { 


Fortheir Creator? Shall I queſtion lud | 
The thunder, if in that th“ Almighty dwells? 55 | 
Or holds He futious forms it ſtreigtemd reins; .. 1 
Ang bids fierce whirkwinds wheel his rapid car? | 

What mean theſe queſtions: ?—Trembling Tre-t 
My proſtrate ſoul adores the preſent God : tract A 


Praiſe I a diſtant deity ? He tunes hook 
My voice (if run'd); the nerve, that writes, fuſtains; ! 
Wrapt in his Being I reſound his praiſe 


But tho? paſt all diffus'd, without a ſhore, 
His effence* ; local+ is His throne (as meet), 
To gather the diſperſt (as ſtandards call. 405 
The liſted from afar) ;-to fix a point, 
A central point, collecxive of his ſons, 
Since finitef eV ty nature, but his on. 
The nameleſs. He, > whos nod | is nature's birth; 
| And 


7 


* n . 2 2 
; ; 5 ? 5 g 4 ; - 8 
0 Being. Ly Fixed; | | 1 0 
1 Zither ſubject © to an end, or exiſting by birth. | 
Line 409. The nameleſs He, whoſe nod is nature's birth. The ſub- | 
lime grandeur of idea which the author entertains of che Deity, 
throughout his work, is, I think, far fuperior ts any compdficion on 
the ſubje&, excluſive of the facred writings. Milton's deſcrip» - 
tire ſentiments on the attributes of the Almighty, tho" more 
dazzling than Young's, and even the foundation of his Thoughts, 
have, I think, a leſs majeſty, That the reader may judge, I have - 
ſelefted a few lines from his third book. | 
Thee, farther, firſt they ſung, omni potent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinices | 


Keernal King; The author of all beisg, 


104 The CoMY LATIN T. Night 4. 

And ngtwre's ſhield; the ſhadow of his hand 410 

Her diſſolution, his ſuſpended ſmile | 

The great Fix/teLa// pavilion dꝭ high he fits. 

In darkneſs, from exceffive ſplendor, born, 

By gods unſeen, unleſs thro”. luſtre loſt; 

His glory, to created glory, bright, 415 

As that to central horrors; He looks down. 7 

On alt that ſoars; ſand ſpans immenſity. { 74 7 2 #6 
Tho, night KHW worlds unfolds. to 9 8 

Boundleſs creation !] what art thou? a beam, 

A mere effluvium of his majeſty.: 420 

And ſhall an atom of this atum- world 

Mutter, in duſt and fin, the theme of heav'n? 

Down to the centre ſhould I ſend my:thought: 


. Do TED ug ITT OT OT TY — — — — — r 


Fourtiin of light, Thyſelf jnvifible 

Amidft the glorious brightneſs where thou fic'ft+ 
Thron d inacegſſible; but hen, than ſhad' ſt 

The full blaze of thy beams, and thro' a cloud 
Drawn raung about thee, like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark v ith exceſſive bright. thy ſleirta appear-: 
Yet dazzle heav'n, that brighteſt Seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes. 

Line. 414... ple. Tbere is, 
8 confuſed ambiguity in this and the two following lines, which 
was the neceſſary effeft'attendant on an atzempioto deſcribe the 
i ucom pre henſihle ati aiĩbutes of the Deity. I recommench the od 
lowing. explanation of the difficulties: : 
+ He dt pavilion'd high indarkoeſs bore, that ia, ang 
om exceſſive ſplendor: By gods unſeen, unlefs be lyfine  lody . 
that is, unleſs: from a diminutien.of this brighanefs.” 

Line 423. Docu 10 the centre ſbould.:] ſend my thaygts.) The: poet. 
has. apparently borrowed. this thought of impateacy in defcription. 
trum irgi.s Geargic.the,ſacond . 

Nou ego cuncta meis amplecti- verſchus optu 
Non mihi ſi lingue-ceptum- ſarit, araqut ce ntum 
Ferrea vox. — — 

h-Eathroneds 


Thro' 


be chrifar Triumph. ' 165 . 
Thro' beds of glitp ng ore, and glowing gems, | 
Their beggar'd'blaze wants luſtre for my lay; 425 a 
Goes out im darkneſs: If, on tow'ring wing, 

I ſend it thrd* the boundleſs v ault of ftars; 
The _ tho” rich, what droſs their gold to Thee, 
Great! good! vin! wonderful ! eternal King! 
It to thoſe conſeious flars thy throhe around, "43 
Praiſe ever-pouring, and iebibing$ bliſs ; RE 
And aſk their ſtrain ; they want it, mare they want, 
Poor their abundance, humble their ſublime, EL ö 
Languid their energy, their ardor cold, | 
Indebted ſtill, theĩr i Ulgbent rapture burns: * 
Short of its mark! defective, tho* divine. "Cat forie's, 

Still tote—This theme is man's, and © mah? 8 
Their vaſt app6intnients reach it not: they _— 
On eatch à bounty not indulg d on hh; ĩ& 
And dnonward look for Heav'n's ſuperior praiſe! 
Firſt? born of ether“! high in fields of light 1 44 
View man, to ſee the glory of your God! „ 
Could angels envy, they Had envy'd herr; 
And ſome did envy; and the reſt, tho? gods,” ; 

Vet ſtill gods rede; (there triumphs man, 445 
Tempted to weigh the diſt againſt the ſkies) 

They leſs would fel, tho' more adorn, my theme: 
They ſung Creation (for in that they ſhar'd) ; 
How roſe 1 in melody, that child of Ie! ens 
7 reatior's. great ſupęrior, mag! is thine; "TIF 450 | 
Thane is Redempticn ; they juſt gave the key; 
Tis thine to raiſe, and eternize, the ſongs © 2 
T hoy ate, yet vine; : Hh moll not 1. 


rr. 14 7 24 1 
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+ Pirkawbeh, ft? 4 n ere. 
Tue ſkies. 4 The eternal regions of the diet. 
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106 The CounLAIN T. Night 4. 


Raiſe man o'er man, and kindle ſeraphs here ? 

Redemption“ twas creation more ſublime ; 455 

Redemption "twas the labour of the ſkies ; 

Far more than labour It was death in heay'n. 

A truth ſo ſtrange! 'twere bold to think it true; 

If not far bolder ſtill, to. diſbelieve. Theav'n? 
Here pauſe, and, ponder : Was there death in 

What then on earth? On earth, which. ſtruck. the 

blow ? 461 

Who ſtruck it. > Who!—O how is man inlarg'd,. 

Seen thro' this medium! How the pigmy tgw'rs. 

How counterpois'd* his origin from duſt; ! 

Hoy counterpois' d, to duſt his fad tmr! 4 

How, voided. his vaſt diſtance from the tkigs * 

How gear he. preſſes on the ſeraph's, wing? 

Which is the, ſeraph? Which the bara. of.day-2 

How, this. demonſizates, thro! the thic heſt. dt 

Of. guilt, and clay copdens'd,, the- ſon. of, heawen” 

The double ſpn.; the mage, and the rermadg! * 471 

And ſhall heav'n's douþle. property. be.laſt 2. 

Man's double madneſs, only can, deſtroy. 

Lo man the. bleeding craſs. has promis'd, a; 

The bleeding croſa has ſworn eternal grace; 475 


—„» 


— —— — — 
Cantraſtech. 

Line 458. 4 truth fa flrangg ! were bald to think it true.) How. 
beautifully do theſe two lines expreſs the boundleſs love of God 
to manking! The -reverential piety which it ſhould naturally in- 
ſpire, is na where better exemplified thay in the ſentiments ot 
Young. He, paints the miracles of aur Lazd's. Redemption in the 
moſt aſſecting colours. The interefting ſcene is impreſſed on the 
mind in the warmeſt lan nage of piety and religion. His doctrine 
is admirable, as the effuſions of the moſt ſincere chriſtianity. The 
plcafing turn, of thong lu he gives his ſeatiments,ars, the material 
excellenge. of ppetty, , 


Who 


The Oh/ifiah Triumph. 107 
Who gave his Fife, what grace {Halt He deny? 

O ye ! Who from this Nock of Hoes}, leap, 
Apoſtates; plunging healdig in the deep! 

What cordial joy, What conſolation ſtrong, | 
Whatever winds ariſe, ör biltows toll, 480 
Our int'reſt in the maſter of the ſtorm ! 

Cling there, and in Wreek'd fiature's ruins /mile ; 
While vile 'apoſtates Heunble in a calm. 

Man! Rnotwe thyfelf. All wiſdom centres there: 
To none man ſceins ignoble, but to man; 485 
Angels that gramdeur, men &'erloòôk, adinire: 
How long fhall Human nature be the book, 

Degen rate mortal! and #1rad by thee ? 
The beam dim #ea/on ſheds ſThews wonders there; 

What high contents! illuſtrious faculties ! 

But the grand comment, which difplays at full 
Our human height, ſcarce fever'd from divine, 
By Heav'n compos'd, was publifh'd on the cr. 

Who looks on that, and ſees not in himſelf 
An awful ftranger, a terreſtial god | 495 
A 2gt6rious partner with the Deity 
In that high attribute, immortal life? 

If a god bleeds, he bleeds not for a worm: 
I gaze, and, as I gaze, my mounting foul 


—— 


* 
* * 


| + Erernal ſalvation. 2 851 
Line 477. O ye be from this rock of ages, leap.] From this line, 
to the cancluſon of the period, we figd no fort of connection, but 
the whole a jumble of abſurdities. The author firſt addreſſes the 
Apoſtates, then inſtaataneouſly reflects on our conſolat ions, and 
laſtly, concludes the period with an addreſs to nobody-Kknows- 
who. : 
Line 484. Man ! know thyſe/ b Ll wi dom centres there. ] The 
remoreft authors of Sntiquity, habe, in their diſcourſes on mar 
lity laid this down as the bafis of natural religion. 


Catches 


108 The CoMPLAINT. Night 4. 


Catches ſtrange fire, Eternity ! at thee; 580 

And drops the world —or rather, more enjoys: 

How chang'd the face of nature! how improv'd ! 

What ſeem'd a chaos, ſhines a glorious world, 

Or, what a world, an Eden; heighten'd all! 

It is another ſcene ! another ſelf? 505 

And ſtill another, as time rolls along; f 

And that a ,, far more illuſtrious ſtill. 

Beyond long ages, yet roll'd up in ſhades 

Unpierc'd by bold conjecture's keeneſt ray, 

What evolutions* of ſurpriſing fate ! 510 

How nature opens, and receives my ſoul 

In boundleſs walks of raptur'd thought! Where gods 

Encounter+, and embrace me! What new births 

Of ſtrange adventure, foreiga to the fun, 

Where, what now charms, perhaps, whate'er exiſts, 

Old Time, and fair Creation, are forgot 516 
Is this extravagant? Of man we form 

Extravagant conception, to be juſt : 

Conception unconfin'd wants wings to reach him. 


em 
__ Y 
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* ® * Changes, revolving ſcenes. + Meet. 

Line 505. It is another ſcene ! another ſelf !] Had the poet confined 
the above ſentiment to the line I have quoted, its beauties would 
have been ſufficiently ſublime ; but by ſpiuring out the thought 
two lines farther, the ideas become an unintelligible confuſion, 

Line $17. Is this extravagent f man we form.] This and the 
enſuing lines are ſo bewildered in extravagance, that an unin- 
ſpired reader, or even that omniclent Being, a critic, muſt examine 
them carefully before he can render the author's meaning imel- 
ligible. The following will, I think, be in ſome reſpeRs ex- 
planatory. a 

Is this extravagant? In ſtrict juſtice, extravagant coneep- 
«© tions are formed from man only. A conception, tho' bound - 
«© leſs, wants wings to define his nature: The g6d-head ouly 
% more removed from its reach, as to the ſuperiority of its atiri- 
„% butes. 


Bey ond 


The Chriftian Triumph, 109 
Beyond ĩts reach, the Godhead only, more. 520 
He, the great Father! kindled at one flame 
The world of rationals; one ſpirit pour'd 
From ſpirit's awful fountain ; pour'd Himſelf 
Thro! all their ſouls ; but not in equal ſtream, 
Profuſe, or frugal, of th' infpiring God, 525 
As his wiſe plan demanded; and when paſt 
Their various trials, in their various ſpheres, 
It they continue rational, as made, 
Reſorbs* them all into Himſelf again; 
His throne their centre, and his imile their crown. 
Why doubt we, then, the gloriaus truth to fing, 531 
Tho? yet unſung, as deem'd, perhaps, too bold? 
Angels are men of a ſuperior kind; 
Angels are men in lighter habit clad, 


High o'er.celeſtial mountains wing'd in flight; 535 


And men are angels, loaded for an hour, 

Who wade this miry vale, and climb with pain, 
And ſlipp' ry ſtep, the bottom of the ſteep. 

Angels their failiags, mortals have their praiſe ; 
While here of corps+ ethereal, ſuch enroll'd, 540 
And fummon'd to the g/ortous /tandard toon, 

Which flames eternal crimfon thro' the ſkies. 

Nor are our brothers thoughtleſs of their kin, 

Vet abſent ; but not abſent from their love. 
M1cHaetrl|| has fought our battles ; RAPHAEL ſung 
Our triumphs ;5 GABRIEL on ourerrands flown, 546 


— 


— 


* Re-admits, + Form. 
{] This favourable interpofition of angeis may be ſeen at length in 
Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Line 521. He, the great Father ! kindled at one flame.) This ſublime 
view of the works of the Deity, has an inteteſting grandeur, 
which evidently marks it as the offspring of Young's imagination. 


L Seat 
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Sent by the SO V REIGN: And are theſe, O man! 
Thy friends, thy warm allies? and thou (ſhame burn 
The cheek to cinder I rival to the brute? 4- 

Reli gian's all. Deſcending from the ſkies. 559 
To wretched man, the goddeſs in her left 
Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next; 
Religion / the ſole voucher man is man; 
Supporter ſole of man above himſelf ; 
Ex'n in this night of frailty, change, and death, 555 
She gives the ſoul a ſoul that acts a god. 
Religion ! Providence! an. Aſter-ſtate! 
Flee is firm footing; here is ſolid rock ; 
This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides; 
Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours.. 566 
Elis hand the good man faſtens oa the ſkies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 

As when a wretch, from thick, polluted air, 
Darkneſs, and ſtench, and fuffocaring damps, 


—þ}_ 


| Line 548. — And theu 17 ſhame burn. 4 The digniry 
of man is here viewed in the moſt forcible light. Its propinquiry 
to an. angelic nature is handled in the moſt ſublime: language; and- 
the Whole com poſition is a firiking admanition to the graveling, 
part of our ſpecies- 

Line 553. Religion ! the ſole woucher man is man.) What could be 
the author's meaning when he penn'd this line, I am not able to 
determine. The only idea I can form from it, is, that religion is 
the only reliance in the intercourſe of wankind ; the ſole voucher, 
between man and man. If it de otherwiſe, the punctuatiou is 
very erroneous, as, in its preſent form, it will admit of no ex 
planation. 

Line 561. His hand the good man, faflens.on. the. flies. J. This-image-» 
is particularly beautiful, in a poetic and religious view. Horace, 
in the beginning of one of his odes, has a thought exactly fimilar, 

Line 563. As when a wreteb, from bi. , polluted air.] The com- 
pariſon is ſtrik ing, and Correſpendent in ail its parts. No poet 
gives à more pleafing view of religion, and its rewards, or adme- 
niſhes 3 en in morality with greater ſtrength of argu- 


ment. 
And 


5 
& 
- 
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The Glaiftian Triumph. 111 


"kerrors, by kind fate, diſcharg'd, 365 
Climbs'ſome fair eminence, where ether pute 


And 


Surrounds him, and peRs riſe, 

His heart exults, his fprrits caſt their load; 

As if new- born, he triumphs in the change; 

So joys the ſoul, hen from inglorious aims, 570 

And ſordid fweets, from feculence“ and froth 

Of ties terreſtrial, ſet at large, ſne mounts 

To reaſon's gon, her own cteinent, 

Brrathes hopes immortal, and affects the ſkles. 
aligion ! thou the foul of happineſs; 575 

And, groaning-Catvaryyf, of thee ! There ſhine 


The nobloſt 'rruths ; #heyeRrongeſt motives ſting : 


Thete, ſacred violenee iffawitsthe'fonl ; 

There, nothing but compulſm is'forborhe, 

Can love allure us ? or can terror 4we ? 580 
He weeps [the falling drop puts out the ſunn 
He ſighs !-=the'fightearth's deep foundation ſhaites, 
E, inchis. love, fo'terrible, what then 

bs wrath inflam'd ? his tenderneſs cu Rre ? 
Like:fofr, fmooth oil, outblazing other fires? 585 
Can pray'r, ean praiſe avert it? — Thou, my all / 


* Impure dregs. 
1 The mountains on which the je ws crucified our Saviour. 

Line 381. He weeps! the failing drop. puts 'out the ſun.) The mug- 
nificence of this ſentiment, may, undoubtedly, be reckoned 
amongſt the moſt conciſely ſtril ing excellencies of the Night 
Thoughts. Mr. Melmoth criticiſes it for a poetical error, which. 
any other writer would have readily forgiven, He cines a figb, 
as a fault in the climax, being inferior in its force to @ tear, which 
he remarks, rather to fall than riſe on the imagination. 

Line ($6, ——— Tbs, my ail.) I am ſurprized that this 
fſimiar miſtake ſhould have eſcaped Mr, Melmoth's Severity, as 
it is certainly a much greater error in poetry than the former. 
That the author ſhould firft addrefs the Deity, by the epithet of 
on Thau, may all,” and then fall into à divifion af that a/l, is 
emu a 42 blunder. 

L 2 My 


112 The Comyraitnt. Night 4. 

My theme ! my inſpiration! and my crown ! 

My ftrength in age! my riſe in low eſtate! 

My ſouls ambition, pleaſure, wealth! —my world! 

My light in darkneſs! and my life in death! 590 

My boaſt thro? time! bliſs thro? eternity ! 

Eternity, too ſhort to ſpeak thy praiſe ! 

Or fathom|| thy profound of love to man! 

To man of men the meaneſt, ev'n to me; 594 

My facrifice ! my God - what things are theſe ! 
What then art Thou ? by what name ſhall I call 

Knew I the name devout archangels uſe, ¶ Thee? 

Devout archangels ſhould the name enjoy, - 

By me unrivall'd ; thouſands more ſublime, 

None half ſo dear, as that, which, tho? unſpoke, 

Sull glows at heart: O how Omnipotence 601 

Is loft in love! Thou great Philanthropiſt* / 

Father of angels ! but the friend of man ! 

Like Jacos, fondeſt of the younger born! ; 

Thou, who didſt ſave him, ſnatch the ſmoaking 

brand 605 
From out the flames, and quench it in thy blood ! 
How art thou pleas'd, by bounty to diſtreſs ! 


— 


Mea ſure. * Lover of mankind. + Benjamin. 
Lice 596. Met then art thou * By what name ſpall I call thee ?} 
Is an alluſion to Adam's converſe with God, in Milton's eighth 
Nek. 
O dy what name, for Thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or ought than mankind higher, 
Sut paſſeſt far my raming , how may I 
Adore thee, Author of this univerſe, 
And all this good to man ? For whoſe well-being 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 
Thou haſt provided all things. 
Line 357. 


AY 


* 


The Chrifiian Trizmph. 113 

To make us groan beneath our gratitude, 
Too big for birth ! to favour, and confound ; 
To challenge, and to diftance, all return! bro 
Of laviſh love ſtupendons heights to ſoar, 
And leave praiſe panting in the diſtant vale ! 
Thy right too great defrauds Thee of thy due; 
And facrilegious* out ſublimeſt ſong. 
But ſince the naked willobtains thy ſmile, 613 
Beneath this monument of praiſe anpard, 
And futute life ſyrhphonious+ to my ſtrain, 
(That nobleſt hymn to Heav'n !) for ever he 
Intomb'd my foar of death ! and cv*ry fear, | 
The dread of ev'ry evil, but thy frown. 620 

Whom ſee I vonder, lo demurely ſmile? | 
Laughter a labout, and might break theit reſt, 
Ye Vuietib in hotnage to the ſkies : 
Serene ! of ſoft addreſs! who mildly make 2 
An unobſtruſive tender of your hearts, 628 
Abhoyring violence! who hal? indeed; 
But, for the bleffing, ure not with Hex" nh! 
Tkink you —_ ſong too turbulent? too warm? 
Are paſſions, chen, the pagatis of the foul ? 


* Impious. f In conjunftive harmony. f Fannimate. 
4 Altuding m Jacob's concet with the ang of God. 

Line 612. Ard leave praiſe panting in the diſtant wale. | The author 
in. chis thaught. riſes above all commendatiun. The pictureſque 
view is painted in the moſt critical and admirable colours. 

Line 0299 Ae poſpors, then, the pagans of 2 Ius address 

is a ſufficient reply co the ſeruples which might doubtleſs ariſe in 
| thaſe luke- warm breaſts, whoſe ideas of religion are unempaſionert 
| with the fervour of chriftiauity: On « ſubjet fo momentous as , 
the preſear, the authosr muſt, like Young, be ' entkufiatically. 


wazmed,, wich the truths be deſcribes, to deſcribe thofe trutls ha- 
thetically to the foul, 


— L 3 | | Rrafen 


— 
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Reaſon alone baptized ? alone ordain'd 630 
To touch things ſacred ? Oh for warmer till ! 
Guilt chills my zeal, and age benumbs my powers ; 
Oh for an humbler art, and prouder ſong! ' 
Trov, my much-injur'd theme! with that ſoft eye, 
Which melted o'er doom'd Salem, deign to look 635 
Compaſſion to the coldneſs of my breaft ; 
And pardon to the winter“ in my ſtrain. 

Oh ye cold-hearted, frozen, formaliſts ! 
On ſuch a theme, tis impious to be calm; 
Paſſion is reaſon, tranſport temper, here, 640 
Shall Heav'n, which gave us ardor, and has ſhewn 
Her own for man ſo ſtrongly, not diſdain 
What ſmooth emollients+ in theology, 
Recumbent virtue's downy doctors preach, 
That profe of piety, a lukewarm praiſe ? 645 
Riſe odours ſweet from incenſe uninflan'd ? 
Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout ; 
But when it glows, its heat is ſtruck to heaven; 
To human hearts her golden harps are ftrung ; 
High heav'n's orcheſtra} chaunts Amen to man. 650 

Hear I, or dream I hear, their diſtant ſtrain, 
Sweet to the ſoul, and taſting ſtrong of heaven, 
Soft-wafted on celeftial pity's plume, 
Thro' the vaſt ſpaces of the univerſe, 
To cheer me in this melancholy gloom ? 655 


* 


® Impotency of expreſſion. + Luke-warm preachers.. 
x; Celeftial band. 
Line 653. Soft-wafted on celeſtial ty plume. ] There is an ex- 
n contained in the ſe lection of this Hine, which conveys its 
images in the moſt natural and ftriking manner to the mind. Fbe 
ſofineſs of the deſcription is beautiful, and the choice 
words inimitable, 


0 
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Oh when will death (now ſtingleſs) like a friend, 
Admit me of their choir 2 Oh when will death, 
This mould'ring, old, partition-wall throw down? 
Give beings, one in nature, one abode ? 
Oh death divine! that giv'ſt us to the ſkies! 660 
Great future! glorious patron of the paſt, 
And preſent / when ſhall I thy ſhrine adore ? 
From nature's continent, immenfely wide, 
Immenſely bleſt, this little % of kfe, 
This dark, incarcerating* colony, 665 
Divides us. Happy day ! that breaks our chain ; 
That manumits ; that calls from exile home; 
That leags to nature's great metropolis, 
And re- admits us, thro” the guardian hand 
Of elder brothers, to our Father's throne ; 670 
Who hears our advocate, and, thro' his wounds 
Beholding man, allows that tender name. 
Tis this makes Chri/tian triumph a command: 
Tis this makes joy a duty to the wile 
*Tis impious, in a good man, to be fad, - 675 

Seeſt thou, LoxEnzo ! where hangs all our hope? 


1 


— 


* Incloficg, taken from the Carceres among the Romans, wherein 
their horſes were ſhut up. 
T Reftores us to freedom. 

Line 675. 'Tis impious, in a good man, to be ſad.] The continual 
viciſitudes of life, fo greatly impreſſed in the memory by daily 
revolutions ; the vanicy of reliance on earthly happineſs, ſo evi- 
dently exemplified in fortune*s change, render the good man con- 
verſant with troubles. Conſcious, as he muſt be, of the unalter- 
able decrees of fate, of the well-grounded views of an eternity 
hereafter, **-How can he be ſad?” Lamentation for worldly 
lafes muſt ſtam p him an inhabicanc of this lower ſphere. ©** How 
then can he be good?“ Thus, we find a conciſe explanation of 
our author's ſentiment, The tranquility of mind, apparent in 
virtue, will Rill farther evince it. 


Touch'd 
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Touch'd by the erofs, we live; or, more than die; 
That tg which touch'd not angels; more divine + 
Than chat, which tourh'd confuſion into form, 
And darkneſs into glory; partial tab“ 680 
Ineffablyy pre-eminent regard ! 
Sacred to man, and ſov'reign thro* the whole 

Long golden chain of miracles, which "ro 

From heav'n thro? all duration, and ſupports 

In one illuſtrious, and amazing plan, 685 
Thy welfare, nature and thy God's renown ; 

That touch, with charms celeſtial, heals the foul 
Diſeas'd, drives pain from guilt, lights life in death, 
Turns earth to heav'n, to heav*nly thrones transforms 
The ghaſtly ruins of the mould'ring tomb. 690 
Doft aſk me when > when He who dy'd returns 
Returns, how chang'd ! Where then the man of woe? 
In glory's terrors all the Godhead burns; 

And all his eourts, exhauſted by the tide 

Of deities triumphant in his train, 69g 


$ Infinitely bexond, our merits. 

Line 678. That touch which touch'd not angelt; more divine. ] The 
needed repeiigust of re word nch are too puerile to be admireg. . 
Mr. Melmoth akes netice of them in bis obſervations, whichs 
tho' ſeverely critical, axe ſoamazines ja. F look on this error, 
and thas of peatonging bis thoughts beyond alt reafoneble howads, 
to be the ſc y lia and charybdis of our auth. 

Line 681, Inugfes 'y Re, regard 43] . | 
hanged. by Milan, in his iu book : | 

| © wcxampleg love, 
Lone 90 where to be found! lefs than divine! 
Hall ſom of God; Saviour of wen; Thy name 
Small be the copious Matter of my fong 
Wienceforth, and never ſhall my barp thy praiſe 
Feger, aw fron thy faber — — . 


Leave 
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Leave a ſtupendous ſolitude in heaven; 
Repleniſht ſoon ; repleniſht with increaſe 
Of pomp, and multitude ; a radiant band 
Of angels new ; of angels from the tomb. 

Is this by fancy thrown remote? and riſe 700 
Dark'doubts between the promiſe, and event ? 
I ſend thee not to volumes for thy cure ; 
Read nature ; nature is a friend to truth ; 
Nature is Chriſtian ; preaches to mankind ; 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed. 705 
Haſt thou ne'er ſeen the cometꝰ's flaming flight? 
TY illuſtrious ſtranger paſſing, terror ſheds 
Oa gazing nations, from his fiery train, 
Of length enormous ; takes his ample round 
Thro' depths of Ether; coafts unnumber'd worlds, 
Of more than ſolar glory; doubles wide 711 
Heav'n's mighty cape ; and then reviſits earth, 
From the long travel of a thouſand years. 
Thus, at the deſtin'd period, ſhall return | 
HE, once on earth, who bids the comet blaze: 715 | 
And, with him, all our triumph o'er the tomb. | 


1 


Line 696. Leave a flufendous ſolitude in benven.] No author de- 
ſcribes the coming ef our Saviour with ſuck magnificence of ideas, 
or ſuch fſublimity of language, as Dr. Young. Milton treats 
little of it, as inconfiftent with the plan of his Paradife Loft. 
Orhers have pleaded the vaſt ſuperiority of the defign to human 
abilities, and by this means have left che palm to our poet. 

Line 506. Haſt aber ner ſeen the comet's flaming Slight?) This 
beautiful deſcription of the comet is particularly figurative. 
Milton, in his divine poem, has ſome lines of equal — 
Like a comet 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' attic ſky, and from his horrid bais 
Shakes peſtilence and war. 4 | 


Nature 
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Nature is dumb on this important point; 
Or hope ꝓtecarious in low whiſper. breathes ; 
Faith ſpeaks aloud, diſtinct; ev'n adders hear; 
But turn, and. dart into the dark-again. 

Fajth builds a bridge acroſs the gulph of death, 

To break the ſhock: blind nature cannot ſhrun, 

And lands .chaught-(ngothly on the farther ſhore. 

Death's terrar, is the menntain faith removes; 

That mountain barrier between man and peace. 725 

"Tis fant diſarms deſtruction; and.abſolves 

From eviry clam'rous charge che gullrleſs tomb. 
Why diſbelieve ? LonkRZzO “ Reaſon. bids, 

& All- ſacred reaſon.” Hold her ſacred ſtill; 

Nor ſhalt hon want a rival in thy flame: 730 

All-acred Baa/on / ſource, and ſaul, of all ! 

" Demanding praiſe, en carth, or. earth above! 

My heart is. thine: deep in its inmaſt folds, 

Live thou with Life; live dearer of the two. 

Wear I the bleſſed .crofs,: by fortune ſtampt 735 

On. paſſixe nature, before thought was born ? | 

My birth's,bliad bigot! fir'd with local} zeal ! 

No; 3]reaſon rebaptiz'd me when adulth ; [ 

Weight'd True and Falle in her +mpertiel ſeale; 


»*— 


* Doadbrfal. 1 The religion t the country. 
Nipened to 2 mature age. 

Kine 9715 Wear T the _— cruſa, n Ohriſtiar ty, 
at ide firft origin, owed - ir met with, not only 
te an Amighty hears thy but to its falurary doctrines. 
Conſcience, not cuſtom, pom its primitive propege- 
tory to purſue my precepts. "Tis true, the facred title itt 
ſubſbe;buchow-diveſed of its ancient purity! We are bigorted 9 
its ineftimable value by our Birth, And can we then expect 
the rewards of chriftianivy on fo exſy rerns ? or hope to reap the 
fruits of that faith, ich our 2 2 ad us was 
meritorious ? 


My 
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My heart became the convert of my head; 740 
And mad that choice; which once was but my fate. 
O On a alone my faith is built: 
Reaſon purfad is farth ; and, unpurfe'd 
Where proof invites, tis reaſon, then, no more: 
And ſuah our prof, That, or our Furth is right, 745. 
Or reaſon lyes, and Heavin defign'd it tg; 
Abſolve wo this? What, then, is blaſphemy? © 
— Fond as we are, and juſtly ſond of Fuith, 
Reaſon, we grant, demands our firſt regard 7 | 
The mother honour'd; as the daughter dear. 75 
Reaſon the root, fair faith is but the flower ; 
| The fading flower fhall die; but recen nes 
Immortal, as her Father in ths! ſkies. 1 
When. ſaub is virtue, reaſox makes it ſo. | 
Wrong not the Chriſtian; think not reafott ie; 
"Ts reaſon our great Maſtcy holds ſo dear; 7 36 
*Tis reaſon's injur d rights his wrath reſertts'; 
'Tis reaſon's voice obey his glories'crown 3. 


To give loſtyaſen life, he-pour'd hisown-: 
Believe, and ſne the reaſon/of amanz — 960 


I, * 


* * a. * —_—_ — ů ů — — dd * 


Line 745. And ſuch our proof, That, or cur Faith. is right.] The 
author's peculiar meric in handling his arguments, renders the 
proofs he advances uncontradidtory. The bay of religion: is nnen 
Kill firmer on our reaſon by the admirable precepts he inculcates; 
and when united to the rock of chriſtianity, is à foundation on 
which we build the moſt ſanguine hopes. 

Line 758. Tus reaſon” voice abey*d bir gleries crown. J That the ne- 
ceſlity of religion · ĩs deducible from reaſon only, is a trutk the 
moſt abandoned :muſtconfeſs, when queftioned in the moments off 
a ſerious contemplation. —— to virtue, and natural 
mazality, are the chief : points on which a religious life can de 
pn ay When reaſfon's loft, che duties of chriſtianhy are at an 
end. 


Believe, 
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Believe, and taſte the pleaſure of a god; | 
Believe, and look with triumph on the tomb : 

Thro? r:aſon's wounds alone, thy faith can die; 
Which dying, tenfold terror gives to death, 

And dips in venom his twice-mortal ſting, 765” 

Learn hence what honours, what loud pan, due 

To thoſe , who puſh our antidete+ afide ; 
Thoſe boaſted friends to reaſon and to man, 
Whoſe fatal love ſtabs ev'ry joy, and leaves 
Death's terror heighten'd, gnawing on his heart. 
Theſe pompous ſons of reaſon idoliz'd, «298 
And vilify'd at once; of reaſon dead, 

Then deify'd, as monarchs were of old; 

What conduct plants proud laurels on their brow. ? 
While love of truth thro? all their camp refounds, 775 
They draw pride's curtain oer the noon-tide ray; 
Spike up their inch of reaſon, on the point 

Of philoſophic wit, call d argument; 

And then, exulting 1a their taper, cry, 

«© Behold the ſun: And [ndian-like, adore, 780 

Talk they of moral: Oh thou bleeding love 

Thou maker of zew morals to mankind ! 

The grand morality is love of Thee. 


— — 


— 
— 


Were terms uſed in thankſgiving to Apollo, Praiſes, Encomiums. 
Cure. 
Line 771. Theſe pompous PRs reaſon idol ia d, 

And viliſy d at once ) I be pious, and the libertine, 
ſeparately allow che dignity of reaſon; each follows as their 
Reaſon leads ; but what a contraſt ! The latter, buoy'd up in irre- 
ligion, by the erring multitude, confines his conſcience te a felf- 
created ſentiment, which, as of ſervice to his ſublunary views, he 
bids his reaſon liften to ; kills the pure ſentiments that otherwiſe 
it dictates, and then, in all the vanicy uf error, ſtiles his miſ- 
guided notions, The dignity of man. 


As 
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As wife 4s SocRATES, if fuch they were, 
(Nor will they bate of that fablime renown) 706 
As wiſe as SochA TES, might juſtly ſtand 
The definition“ of x modern fool. 
— A Chrifhar is the higheft ſtile of man. 
And is there, who the bleſſed crofs wipes off, 
As a foul blot, from his difhonour'd brow? 790 
If angels tremble, tis at ſuch a fight : 


The wretch they quit, deſpondingf of their charge, 


More ftruck with grief or wonder, who can tell? © 


— Yeſdld to ſenſe! ye citizens of earth! 

(For ſuch alone the Chriſtian banner fly) 795 

Know ye how wiſe, your choice, how great your 
ain? 

Behold = picture of earth's happieſt man: 

« He calls his wiſh, it comes ; he ſends it back, 

% Aad fays, he call d another ; that arrives, 

<< Meets the ſame welcome; yet he ſtill calls on; 809 

& Till one calls him, who varies not his call, 

* But holds him faſt, in chains of darkneſs bound, 

& Till nature dies, and judgment ſets him free ; 

« A freedom, far leſs welcome than his chain.“ 


—_— 


Term of diſtingion. T Deſpairing. 

Line 792. The wrech they qui', deſponding of their charge.] How 
exquifitcly expreſſive is the poet's langnage ' How lovely arc his 
paintings, when he draws the chriftian in all the purity of inno- 
cence ! and how naturally dreadful his pictures of the infidel ! 

Line got. Till one calls bim, tobe waries not bis call.) Language is 
deficient, and, indeed, commendation needleſs, when we attempt 
« deſcriptiou of the many beauties our author's work contains, 
To ſay, “ this is beautiful“ or that ſublime” will be di iſparaging 
the abilicies of the reader; ; and to paſs. the excellencies at the 


poer, without the tribute Bf admiration, is an injufiice to chair 
writer. 


M | - But 


1 
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But grant man happy; grant him happy long; 
Add te life's higheſt prize ber lateſt hour; 806 


That hour, ſo late, is nimble in approach, 
That, like a poſt, comes on in full career: 

— How fwift the ſhuttle flies, that weaves thy ſhroud! 
Where is the fable of thy former years? 810 
Thrown down the gulph of time ; as far from thee 
As they had ne'er been thine ; the day in hand, 
Like 2 bird ſtruggling to get looks, i is going; 
Scaroe now poſſeſs d, fo ſuddenly tis gone; 

And each ſwift moment fled, is death advanc'd 815 
By ftrides as ſwift : Eternity is all; 

And whoſe eternity ? Who triumphs there 2 
Bathing for ever in the font of bliſs* ! 

For ever baiking in the Deity ! 
Lozexnze ! who?—Thy conſcience ſhall reply. 829 
O give it leave to ſpeak ; twill ſpeak ere long, 

Thy leave unaſkt : Loxenzo ! hear it now, 

While uteful its advice, i its accent mild. 

Ny che great edict, the divine decree, ; 
ruth is depofited with man's laſt hour; 825 

An honeſt hour, and faithful to her truſt; 

Truth, eldeſt daughter of the Deity ; - 


— — — — 


— — .—— 


* Enjoyment of celeftial happineſs. 

Line 814. Lite a bird firuggling to get looſe, is going.) The fimile 
is ſtrikingly pleafing, and de pictures the volubility of time by a 
mot natural image. 

Line 820. Lorenzo! who ? Thy conſcience ſhall! reply. ] The author 
doubrieſs alludes to Philander; and after enforcing all the argu- 
ments of moral admonition, cites the example of his friend's reli- 
gious li ſe as an awakening monitor to Lorenzo. If the momentous 
cruths of an eternal exiſt-nce can be found of any weight, Young's 
precepes will, doubtleſs, ttrevgthen then, as far as human reaſon- 
irg an Ait. 


Truth, 
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Truth, of his council, when he made the worlds ; 
Nor leſs, when he ſhall judge-the worlds he made ; 
Tho' filent long, and ſleeping ne er ſo found, 8 5 
Smother'd with errors, and oppreſt with toys, 
That heav'n-commiſſion'd hour no ſooner calls, 
But from her cavern in the ſouls abyſs, 
Like him they fable under Ætua whelm'd, 
The goddeſs burſts in thunder, and in flame: 835 
Loudly convinces, and ſeverely pains. 
Dark. demons 1 diſcharge, and hydra-ſtings +4. ;- 
The keen vibration] of bright F-uth—is hell: 
go definition ! tho” by ſchools untaught. | 

e deaf to truth! peruſe this parſon'd page, 840 
And truſt, for once, a prophet, and a prieſt ; 
Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.“ 


— 
— FR” "OS — — 


A burning mquntain in Sieily. 
+} The terrors of ſugerſtitious alarms and vain fears. 
T The darting ra; 2. 
Line 838. The bern vibruriem f bright Truth——is bel.] A reproach- 
Ing conſcience, and an uneaſy mind, will fully exemplify the 
truth of this poetical figure. However loſt the mind may be is 


error, there is a period when redfnn re aſſumes the government; 


Tis then, that evil deeds fpread atound a ghaſtly horror, and the 
rays of truth ſhine bughter, by fo long @ feclufion from the ſoul. 
Tis then, che tortur d libertine confeſſes how awful are the recoÞ- 
lections of a paſt miſconduR; and, if enwrapt in the horrors of 2 
death-bed, evinces the poer's iNertion, 


© Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.”* - 


Te AR GUM EM T. 
BOOK V. 


THE transformations cited im morality by wit ; an 
opiate to conſcientious ſcruples, and retontilement virtug 
and vice.—The author reminds Loremo of ts | 
and demands his "attention to mare ferrous truths. 4 
addreſs 10 the Eurit 'of Lich. 75 that ſpirn wwhith 
turned the por l theughts frum . Vun and wie, to folid 
aud /ublime.” — The mcanflancy of mankind in vir tuaus 
reſolutions. The author relapſe; reflefions on the in- 
flability of ger fortitude, —The birth of ſuicide.— 
Þ arious kinds o of grief,— The faults of age, and character 


2 {ores to peruſe Nr: 
| | thence truth may be derived. —- 
Cmporifin of Kava and werldly tui. Contem- 
23 e e ee of diff. T he ae fact, 
en the wires of Brinam. — Dedzers « theme the 
youth, gaiety, and fertunzs of Narcifſe.—The folly of 
reading Death, rather than tbe * F. In- 
N of Death 
S:0t y of Lyfaudey and Aſpoſta, 
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4 F ondneſs for fame is avarice of air. 

I grant, the; man: is vnin who writes for praiſe, 
Pro o'er an ſought no- more. 
fecond charge: I grate the . 5 
| Ade the at her degen tte fons, 
Retain'd by fen/e 3 2 cauſt ; wo 


. 


e 


nn nase 
32 
* Tos accuſe 7 accuſer. | 
— ran act uft. On a . 
ay tetorts an 2 tion 3, Fog the auth 1ndulges kin 
ia Rating the truth or falſehood of the charge. * Foiidneſs for 


fame isavarice of air,” is Lorenzg's plea, on a hope of deſtroying 
the auther's precepts, by intimating ambition as the cavſs of his 


- publicatiqus, The poet's anſwer allows the ſentiment ta be juſt; 
buc in the fourth line acquaints his accuſer, chat a more laudable 


, debgn- chas praiſe was his ing ucement. 6 
M 3 5 For 
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And ſubtilize+ the groſs into refin'd : 

As if to magic numbers po rful chars 3 
*T was giv'n, to make a civet} of their ſong 
Obſcene, and Tweeten ordure to perfume. N 


Wit, à troe Pagan, deifies the brote, , | 
And lifts our ſwine-enjoyments from the mire. 

The fa& notorious, nor obſcure the cauſe. 15 
We wear the chains of pleaſure, and of pride; 
7 hefs ſhare the man; and theſe diſtuact him; 
Draw diffrent ways, and daſh in heir cootmands. 
Pride, like an eagle, builds among the ftars ; 
But pleaſure, lark-like, nets upon the ground. 20 
Joys thar'd by brete-creation, pride retents; 4 
Pleaſure embraces : man would berb enjoy, 
And both at exce : à point how hard w gain! 
But, what can't wit, when ſtung by ſtrong defire ? * 


"Wir dares tits —— 25 
Since joys of fenfe I axes ge | J 
In ſubtle apr yv® laborious forge, © 
Vu. hammers out & reaſon ne, that op 

+ See. 7 tare, . 0 Pbiloſ2phic — 

Line 13. Vu, 4 true Pagan, deifies che. brute. } Qu a compari 
of virtue and viee, with rationat impartiality, the mot 
libertine allows che predoaiigznce of the former. When aegy- 
ments of zeaſfon fad, we have recourſe to wit; the lends vs her 
atkfiarce, to place, in » ludicrous view, thofe truths which cannot 
be refilled ; and, on & ferutiny, tg jugify whick ever cauTe e i 
iaclined 

Line 5 r Ecummers out @ Reaſon new, that veg.) How loft muſt 
mank ind be t the ſenſe of virtue, when all che powers of reafon 
annot furniſh a plaubble excufe for their miſconduct ? Aud yet, 
how frequent ere its inftantes? We err, we refie@, and, rather 
than admit IEpentance as our guide, we rack the precepts of mo- 
radicy io figd ſome error, and retrieve our crime. When n the 
Jahoured pages have been Te rched in vain, we call in wit, and, 
ume ber protection, form's code of "ws, üs novel, as iminerds, 
- to juſtify our errors. 


Wit 
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127 
To ſordid ſcenes, and meets them with applauſe. 
Wit calls the graces the chaſte zone to doe; 30 
Nor leſs than 3 plump god ta fill the bow] : Ne” I 
A thouſand phantoans, and a thouſand {peſls, 
A thouſand opiates* featters, to delude, 
To faſcinate t, incbriate}; lay aſleep, , | 
And the. fool'd mind of man deli obtfully — 
Thus that which ſhock'd the ;udgment, ſhocks no more 
That which gave pride offence, no more offends. 


Pleaſure and pride, by nature mortal foes, 
At war eternal, which in man ſhall reign, 


By wit's addreſs, patch yg ace, 
And hand ia hand lead an ee ach, 
From rank, refin'd to delicate and gay. . 
Art, durlad art! wipes off th indebeed blum 
From nature's cheek, and bronaesh ev'ry ſhame, — 


Man ſmiles in ruin, an his guilt, 45 
And iafamny ſtands candidate for praiſe, | 
5 Au 
— eee ene er er rn rn en rn nn nrneretnn—_ 
* Sleeping potions, I Bewitch, Y Render trugkes. 


Renders our vices unacquainted with a bluſh. 

Line 30. Wit call the graces the che zone ts Be. To prove the 
moral im poibizies that wit overcomes, the author cies an inſtance, 
which, as its difficulties are removed, evidentty points out the 
Lad le to which a vicious mind muſt be attached, to palliate 
ts folkes, . 

Line 40. By wit's addreſa, patch ap « fatal peace.) If a reconcitie- 
don between the cuntrariety of brutal pleaſures and human dig- 
nicy can be accompliſhed, what hopes of virtue are there left? 
Wir „ dadeful engine of the Devil, levels to che ground the muſt 
towering edifices of morality ; nad, were it aecefiry to juſtify 
. miſcoggud, might call Satan's rebellion, kaudable ambition ; his 

pugihment, a cruel judgment. 

Line 46. And infamy fands candidate for proift.} The Hitte re- 
ſpect paid to the votaries of vistue, evimces this af... 
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All writ by wan in favour of the foul, 
Theſe Joiſual Ethics* far, in bulk, trankedd; 
The flow'rs of eloquence, profuſely pour d f 
O'er ſpotted vice, fill half the letter d world, © 5 
Can pow*ts'of genius exorciſe+ their page, 
And conſecrate enormities with ſong # 
But let not, theſe ine xpiable ſtrains 
Condemm tile muſe that knows her dignity; 
Nor meanly ſtops at time, but holds the world; = 
As tis, in nature's ample field, a point, 
A point in her eſteem; from whenee to ſtart, 
And run the round of univerſal ſpace, 
Fo viſit Being univerſal =: 7 
And Beitig's Soiree, that utmoſt flight of mind 1 ! 66 
Yet, ſpite of this:ſo vaft circumference; - | 
Well loves, but what is ul, nouglit is great: * 
Sing rene only > Do not — fing ? . 
There is in pveſy a decent 

Which well beromes her Teton this freaks to lies. 
der younger fiſter ; haply, not more wiſe, _ 66 


—Fhinif thou, Loazxzo!- 1 here ? 
No. guilty Nen "I into 4 * 


es 


— 


1 rr 8 ' x 


* Leffons of morality, oY Alles. 
A The alluring frrains 67 ic 
the dignity of human beings, mankind has this forgotten bine 
tions, of morality ; neither is it virtue which enſures the yas 
your , fin intereſt uſurped ĩts emplre. 
us e in poecſy a decent ike Whatever teffons of 
natural religion were eſteemed among the ancients, were tranſ- 
micted to their pofterity in poetty. It was then deemed ſacred, 
and as ſuch, they adjndged it a profanation to uſe it on any im- 
moral fubject. In this modern æra, how greatly the ſeene is 
changed! Vice, under the ſanction of wit, is now an 


* of poety diſgraced ! = <= "ay 
| No 
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No foible fatrer'd, dignity diſgrac'd, ' 
No fairy field of fiction, all on flower, 
No rainbow colours, here, or filken tale; 
| But ſolemn caraſets, images of awe, 
Truths, which eternity lets fall on man 
With double weight, thro' theſe revolving ſpheres, 

| This death-deep filence, and incumbent* ſhade : 75 
Thoughts, fach as ſhall reviſit your laſt hour 
Vifit uncall'd; and live when life expires 3 '- 
And thy dank pencil, Aﬀidmyght / darker fot 

In melancholy dipt, embrowns the whole+. 

Vet this, e en chi, my laughter-loving friends: do 
Loxento ! and thy brothers of the ſmile 2 * 
If, what imports you meſt, can moſt engage, 
Shall firs] your ear, and chain you to wy ſong. | 
-Orif you fail me, know, — ade 
The truths I fing ; the truths I'fing hall feel ; 85 
And, feeling, give aſſent; and their affent es. 
[= ample recompence ; is mote than praiſe. Hoek, 

But chiefly thine, OLITeurIED ! gor miſtake; 
ena bar yet a ty the Con oof 22 2 


. 


— 


1 14 — 
c 5 
* V the : 1 


0 „Raggiag darknefs. . J Gives a darker hue 

Line 78. Aud rby dart pracil, Midnight / , .] Ti- pic- . 
ture ſque view of the gloawy horrors attendant on illi 
truths, is dmiĩrablj ep eſfive. 

Line 96. And, feeling, groe affent and their 21 1 _ 
ſpicable a light che sutbor held the approtarion 
way be deduced trom theſe Buds. Dr, Young mt eh K 
opinion in * reſpects, tho” his life was fo Greatly oppottre. 

Odi profaaum vulgus, et azceo, 


Was that poet's favourite motto __ is ** e 
be the danäd of ins bi. , 


* 1 
* 0 93 w.S 


Shy 1 


telt Tram 
NAU. 


— 


. 
* 7 . 2 
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Naxciss A, not unknown, not 90 
By virtue, or by blood, Iuuftrious youth ! | 
To thee, from: amarantbhine bowers, 
Where all the language harman, deſcends 
Uncall'd, and asks admittance for the muſe : | 
A muſe that will not pain thee with thy praiſe ; 95 
my praiſe ſhe drops, by nobler ſtill 120i d. 

O thou! bleſt Spirit! whether the Supreme, 
Great antemundane} Father! in whoſe breaſt 
Embryo creation, unborn Being, dwelt, 

And all its various revolutions rull'd 100 
Preſeat thoꝰ ſuture; prior ta themſelves ; 
Whoſe breath can blow it into nought again; 
Or, from his throne ſome delegatedꝰ 7; PR. 
Wha, ſtudious of our peace, dof}. turn the thought 
From vain and vile, to ſolid and ſublime 105 
Unſeen thou lead me to delicious draughts 

Of inſpiration, from a purer ſtream, 

And fuller ef the God, than that which burſt 
From fam'd Caſtalia! Nor is yet allay'd 

My facreg thirſt 3 tho long my foul has rang d 1 10 
Through pleafing paths of moral and diui ned, 
dares ſuſtam'd, and lighted by the /ars. 


— _— „ 


5 Boen | before waclds, -- -*® Sent on an embaſſy, 
+ To a comprebenfion of immortal truths. 
1 An ancient fountain, celebrated by the heathen poets. 
I I The ſubjefs of the former books. 

| Tins 90. Narcifſa, not unknown, not unally'd.) From the author's 
marriage with Lady Betty Lee, aroſe the allian ce between Narciſſa 
and the Earl of Litchfield. This addreſs has ſomething in it 
remarkably pleafing; as, from the virtues of his lamented daughter, 

we are prepoſſeſſed in favour of the nobleman allied to her. 
Line 93. Where dll the the language barmory, deſcends.) Were we 
to place a comma after the word language, the ſenſe would be 


more een exprefſed, as, without it, the line is ſomewhat 
By 
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By them beſt lighted are the paths of thought ; 
Nigbes are their days, their moſt illumin'd hours. 
By day, the foul, o'erborne by life's career, 115 
Stunn'd by the din, and giddy with the glare, 
Reels far from reaſon, joſtled by the t 
By day the ſoul is pave, all ber thoughts | 
Impos'd, precarious, broken, ere mature. | 
By night, from objects free, from paſhon cool, 125 
Thoughts uncontroul'd, and unimpreſfs'd, the births 
Of pure|} election, arbitrary range, 
Not to the limits of ane world confin'd ; 
But from ethereal travels light on earth, | | 
As voyagers drop anchor, for repoſe. 125 

Loet Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond 

Of feather'd fopperies, the ſun adore : 
Darkneſs has more divinity far me; 
It ſtrikes thought inward; it drives back the foul 
To ſettle on herſelf, our point ſupreme ! 130 
There lies our theatre; there fats our judge. 


|| Arifing from urforced contem plation, 4 

Line 115. By day, the ſoul, o er borme by life's career.) This ſeparate 
compariſon of the peculiar effeRts of day and night, is natural and 
poetic, The limits of deſcription are not tranſgreſſed, nor the 
beauties too much confuſed, 

Line 126. Let Indians, and the gay , like Indiens, fond. ] Which ftrikes 
the mind with a more melancholy view, the Indian, untutor'd in 
revealed religion, paying has adoration to the fan, —_ as Pope 
ſays, 


Thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 

His faithful dog hall bear him company. 
Or he, who dignified with the name of chi iftian, forgers the author 
ot thac ſacred appellation, and pays his adoration to objects ſub+ 
lunary, fortuitous, and much leſs ſplendid than ache ſun ? If ſuck 
a | condut is not on heathen principles, what is eariftianity ? | 
Darkneſs, 


— 
2 
ꝶ6— CC 
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Darkneſs the curtain drops oer life's dull ſcene; 


Tis the Kind hand of Providence ſtretcht = 
'T'wixt man and vanity ; tis reef $ reg 


And virtue's too ; theſe tutelaryꝰ - 35 
Are man's Gum t from: the tainted . 
Night is the good man's friend, and guardian too. 

It no leſs reſcues virtue, than mþires. 

- Firtue, for ever frat, as fair, below, 

Her tender nature ſuſſers iu the croud, 149 
Nor touches on the world, without a ftain : 
The world's infectious; few bring back at eve, 
Immaculate}, rhe manners of the morn. 


Something we tharght, is Hottect; we reſebi/4, 
Is ſhaken; we rem d, returns again. 145 


Each /alutation may ſlide in a ſin 
Unthought before, or fix a former flaw. 
Nor is it ſtrange : /ight, mation, concourſe, noiſe. 
Alb, ſcatter us abroad; thought outward-bound, 
Negle&ſul of aur home-affyirs, flies off 150 
In fume and diffipation, quits her charge, 
And leaves the breaſt * to the foe, 
Preſent 


— RS I8  TRESR GE EELAPCE 1 
* A guardian. + A protection. T Unfpored. 

Lise 232. Dre the curtain drops o'r lifts dell feete. Mr. 
Melmoth makes an obſervation on this line, which, for the 
amufement, not the eee vio range nei 
inſert, 

9 True, but fuld be (the Doftor) take » peep Ain that 
9 curtain, he would poſſibly no longer imagine it was eicher the 
„ reign of virtue or of r. 

Line 138. It no % reſewes virtze, than inſpires. } The thonghe of our 
being freed from temptstion, thre” the intermediate influence of 
che night, is very-pleafng. The Hlurements of Hſe demand & 
weefonable time fo contemplation. Freed from their fmiles, wo 
paſs thoſe hours, freed from ſecuftion , engt hen ing our virtue. 

Lise 152. And leaves the breaſt ung'.:rded to the fee.) Throughout 
the whole cf this allution to the inftabilicy of virtuous reſolutions, 

we 
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- Preſent example gets within our guard, 

And acts with double force, by few repell'd. 

Ambition fires ambition; lowe of gain 155 

Strikes, like a peſtilence, from breaſt to breaſt ; 

Kin, pride, perfidy, blue vapours breathe ; 

And inhumanity 1s caught from man, 

From ſiniling man. A flight, a fingle glance, 

And ſhot at random, often has brought home 169 

A ſudden fever, to the throbbing heart, 

Of envy, rancour, or impure dgſire. 

We ſee, we hear, with peril ; /afety dwells 

Remote from multitnde ; the world's a ſchool 

Of wrong, and what proficients ſwarm around ! 165 

We muſt, or imitate, or diſapprove ; 

Muſt liſt as their accomplices, or foes ; 

That ſtains our innocence ; this wounds our peace. 

From nature's birth, henee, wiſdom has been ſmit 

With ſweet receſs, and languiſht for the ſhade, 170 — 


we read the work of nature, nor can her language ſpring from he 

pen of falſehood, Example velis us how true are our errors, how 

f. ail our fortitude. We need no better notice —no monitor ſpe. 
rior to Young, 

Line 159. From ſmiling man.) The force of example muſt be 
allowed a moſt predominant guide to erring man. A virtuous 
and a vicious inclination receive the different impreffions af piety 
or immorality, as cuſtom dictates; but to catch inhumanity from 
ſniling man, is, I chink, ſomewhat beyond its influence. Mankind 
are not ſo deeply plunged in guilt, to teach or leara à leflon, 
whoſe nature is ſo impious. 

Line 163. Safety delt 

Remote from multitude. ] The truth of this ſen- 
timent is obvions, but that the merit of ſuch a ſafety is meritorious, 
may be denied. Where there is no contagion, no temptation, we 
conquer not their difficulties. The paths to vice thcald be pre- 
ſented to our view, ere we purſue the paths of viitue. 


N This 
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This facred ſhade, and ſolitude, what is it? 
Tis the felt preſence of the Deity. 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone. 
Vie finks in her alturements, is ungilt, 
And leoks, like other objects, black by night. 175 
By night an atheiſt half- believes a God. 
Night is fair virtne's immemorial friend; 
The conſcious moon, through ev'ry diſtant age, 
Has held a lamp to wr/dom, and let fall 
On contemplation's eye, her purging ray. 180 
The fam*d Atheman, he who woo'd from heav'n 
Phils/opby* the fair, to dwell with men, 
And form their manners, not inflame their pride, 
While o'er his head, as fearful to moleft 
His lab'ring mind, the ſtars in ſilence ſlide, 185 
And ſeem all gazing on their future gueſt, 
dee him foliciting his ardent ſuit, 
In Private audience: All the kve-loog night, 
Rigid in thought, and motionleſs, he ſtands; 
Nor quits his theme, or poſture, till the ſun 190 


Mas — — 


Iyſpired his countr: men with a favourable idea of philoſo phie 
truths, 
T Severely. philaſopbical. 

Line 176. Fy night an atheift baif-belieuves a God.) This thonght is 
de yond deſcripei on beautiful, and admirably paints the terrors ofa 
contemplating guilty confcionce. That ſoul muſt be immerſed in 
2 profundity of vice, that tarts not in the retired ſolitude of ſeri- 
dus reflection. 

Line 181. The fam'd Athenian, be who wod'd from beav'n.) The 
p:'ecepts of Socrates were founded, not on the manners of the 
times, but on the dignity of virtue, He painted her charms in 
thoſe colours which his conſcience form'd. The fate which im- 
pended over him, evinces, that when the counſels of morality are 
built on her alone, nor guided by ſelf-intereſt, 'tis then they are 
uemendous to bigytied cathuſlaſts. 


(Rude 
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(Rude drunkard rifing roſy from the main!) 

Difturbs his nobler intellectual beam+, 

And gives him to the tumult of the world. 

Hail, precious moment! ſtol'n from the black waſte 

Of murder'd time! auſpicious Midnight / hail ! 195 

The world excluded, ev'ry paffion hufſh'd, 

And open'd a calm intercourſe with heav'n, 

Flere the ſoul fits in council; ponders pa/t, 

Predeſtines future action; ſhes, not feels, 

Tumwltuays life; and * with the ſtorm; 200 

All her lyes answers, and thinks} down her charms. 
What awful joy! what mental liberty! 

I am not pent in darkneſs ; rather ſay 

(If not too bold) in darkneſs I'm embower'd. 

Delightful gloom! the cluſt' ring thoughts around 

Spentaneous\ rife, and bloſſom in the ſhade; 206 

But droop by day, and ficken in the /n. 

Thought borrows light e: from that Fiſi fire, 

Fountain of animation! whence deſcends 


* 


+ Beam of underſtarding. 
1 Baffles her allurements by reflection, 
& Springing of themſelves. 

Line 191. Rude drunkard rifing roſy from the maiv!] Tho? the no- 
tions of antiquity oppoſe this pictureſque deſcription of the Sun, it 
is nevertheleſs very expreſive, The ancient poets ſuppoſe him to 
recline in the arms of his miſtreſs, during the progreſs of the night, 
and Young,-tq ſpend his evening in Bacchanal feſtivity, Which 
of the two is moſt reaſonable, the reader muſt judge. 

Line 201. All ber lyes anfevers, and thinks down ber charms.) The 
author's cool reaſoning on ſo momentous a ſubjeR, is particularly 
beautiful. The auſpices of miduight are fo peculiar in their in- 
Auence, that they ſtrike us forctoly by their animated truchs. 


N 2 URANIAsz 
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Un ANA, my celeſtial gueſt ! who deigns 210 
Nightly to viſit me, ſo mean; and now 
Conſcious how needful diſcipline to man, 
From pleafing dalliance with the charms of nigbe 
My wand'ring thought recalls, to what excites 
Far other beat of heart; NarcrssA's tomb! 215 

Or is it feeble nature calls me back, 
And breaks my ſpirit into grief again? 
Is it a Stygian* vap6ur in my blood 
A cold, flow puddle, creeping thro' my veins ? 
Or is it thus with all men ?— Thus, with all. 220 
What are we? How unequal ? Now we ſoar, 
And now we fink ; to be the ſame, tranſcends+ 
OUur prefent proweſs. Dearly pays the foul 
For lodging ill ; too dearly rents her clay. 
Reuſau, a baffled counſellor ! but adds 225 
Tuc bluſh of weakneſs, to the bane of woe. 
The nobleſt ſpirit fighting her hard fate, 
In this damp, duſky region, charg'd with ſtorms, 

But 
* The river Styx led to the fabulous regions of the dead. 
+ Exceeds our terreſtrial abilities. 

Line 210. Urania, my celeſſiaF gueſt, wwho deigns.) Milton, in his 

4th Buck, Line 1. invokes this muſe, 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania, by that name 


If rightly thou art call'd, whoſe voice divine 
Followiog, &c. b 


88 


— for thou 
Nor of the muſes nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwelP ; but heav'nly born, 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didft converſe, 
Wiſdom thy fifter, and with her didft play 
In preſence of th' Almighty Father, pleas'd 
With thy celeftial fong.——— }. = 

Line 227. The nobleſt ſpirit fighting ber bard fate.) In the calami- 
ties of life, a mind ſuſceptible of any feeling impreſſions muſt 


bemoan thoſe evils which it can't prevent, To weep is _— 
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But feeble flutters, yet untaught to fly; 

Or, flying, ſhort her flight, and fire her fall. 250 
Our utmoſt ſtrength, when down, to riſe again; 
And not to yield, tho? beaten, all our praiſe, 

— Tis vain to ſcek in men for more than man. 
Thoꝰ proud in promiſe, big in previous} thought, 
Experience daraps our triumph. I, who late, 235 
Emerging from the ſhadows of the grave, 

Where grief detain'd me pris'ner, mounting high, 
Threw wide the gates of everlaſting day, 

And call'd mankind to glory, ſhook off pain, 
Mortality ſhook off, in ether pure, 

And ftruck the ſtars ; now feel my ſpirits fail; 
They drop me from the zenith; down I ruſh, 

Like him whom fable fledg'd with waxen wings, 

ta forrow drown'd—but not, in ſorrow, loſt, 


— — ES —— — 


T Contemplation on futurity, 
"Tis a charity which aature demands, and which our human forti- 
tude cannot withſtand, A tear of picy blots not the book of moral 
virtues ; it rather adds a luftre to ther excellence, Angels have 
wept ; and beings which refuſe the pitying ſigh of compaſſion, 
muſt be of a nature different from humanity, 

Line 241, — ago feel my ſpirits fuil.] There is an 
attachment, ſhall I call it a tenderneſs, in mankind, towards its 
fellow creatures, which, in an ungarded moment, cafts an oblivimn 
over heavenly contemplation,and culls the mind to view more humble 
ſcenes. The Relapſe, as it pleads nature for ics grand protectre ſa, 
muſt have a grexer weight with thoſe whom nature guides. Nar- 
tie life was lovely, pure, and innocent. Her death was ſad, 
untimely, immatue: And could a father's feelings then ſuhſ de? 
Lise 243+ Lite bim uten fable fledg'd with waxen wings.) Dixda- 
Ins, inventor of the art of flying, communicated, as Ovid ſays, 
this knowledge to Icarus, his fon : He, giddy youth, regard leſs of 
pazentsl admonition, by too near an approach to the ſun, loſt his 
ia, wgether wich his life. 


N How 
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How wretched is the man, who never mourn'd ! 245 

I dive for precious pearl, in ſorrows ſtream ! 

Not fo the thoughtleſs man that only grieves ; 

Takes all the torment, and rejects the gain 

(Tneſtimable gain ); and gives Heav'n leave 

To make him but more wretched, not more wiſe, 250 
If wiſdom 1s our leſſon (and what elſe 

Ennobles man ? what elſe have angels learnt ?) 

Grief! more proficients in thy ſchool are made, 

Than genius, or proud learning, cer could boaſt. 

Voracious learning, often over - fed, 255 

Digeſts not into ſenſe her motley meal“. 

This book-caſe, with dark booty almoſt burſt, 

This forager+ on others wiſdom, leaves 

Her native farm, her reaſon, quite untilPd. 

With mixt manure ſhe furferts the rank ſoil, 260 

Dung'd, but not dreſt; and rich to beggary. 

A pomp untameable of weeds prevails. 

Her /ervant's wealth, incumber'd wiſdom mourns. 
And what ſays genius ? Let the dull be wiſe.” 

Genius, too hard for right, can prove it wrong; 265 


— — 


* — 


* Confuſed aſſemblage of various fciences, 
+ Plunderer. | 

Line 245. How wretched is the man, wwho never mourn'd | The 
efficacy of a weeping mind, joired to a ferious contemplation, is 
detucible from Toung's example. The ſmiles of fortune and 
Tucceſs render the fout unconfcious of s change. The flings of 
miſery, tho” pois*nous to our worldly comforts, ace a moſt ſalutary 
antidote againft the fing of immorality. 

Line 256. Digeſts not inte ſenſe ber metkky meal.) "Twas an accuſa. 
tion of Felix againſt St. Paul, Too much learning hath made 
thee mad. Worldly wiſdom is an increafing load ſo injurious to 
the mind, that it precludes alt contemplation of more heavenly 
ideas; and tho* St. Paul was taught in the wifdom of eternity, 
mankind in general confue their learning to ſublugary views. 
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And loves to boaſt, where bluſh men leſs inſpir'd. 

It pleads exemption from the laws of /en/e ; 

Confiders reaſon as a levellery ; 

And ſcorns to ſhare a bleffing with the crowd. 

That wiſe it could be, thinks an ample claim 270- 

To glory, and to pleaſure gives the reſt. 

Crassus* but ſleeps, ARDELTo+ is undone, 

N iſdom leſs ſhudders at a fool, than wit. 

But wi/dom ſmiles, when humbled mortals weep. 

When ferrow wounds the breaft, as ploughs the 
glebe, 275 

And hearts obdurate* feel her ſoft'ning ſhower, * 

Her ſeed celeſtial, then, glad wi/dom ſows ; 

Her golden harveſt triumphs in the ſoil. 

If fo, NAxeiss A! welcome my relapſe ; 

Pl raiſe a tax on my calamity, 2380 

And reap rich compenſation from my pain. 

PU range the plenteous intellectual field; 

And gather ev'ry thought of ſov'reign power 

To chaſe the moral maladies|| of man; 


5 As an overthrow of all its plans. 
The man of inferior ability. + The wit. 
Tt Unconſcious of feeling. | Infirmity of the mind. 

Line 273. Wiſdem leſs ſpudders at a fool, than wit.) The oppoit- 
tion of wiſdom and wit is here evidently demonſtrated. The 
ſuperior and mighty Arcana of wit are placed in ſo tianſcendent 
a light, that the poor Feel gazes at them with aftoniſhment. 
Wiſdom, in a more humble ſphere, courts him with leſſons leſs 
extraordinary, and a complacency much more engaging. Craſſus, 
in the foregoing line, having as yer received neither the impreſ- 
fions of the one or other, is morally ſuſceptible of wiſdom's coun- 
ſels. Ardelio, launched in the wide and boiſterous ſea of wit, is 
on the rock of deſpair. His oppofition is ſo great to wiſdom, 
hat tis in vain to hope to reconcile them, 


Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, which may bear tranſplanting to the 
Tho' natives of this coarſe penurious ſoil; 28 
Nor wholly wither there, where ſerapbs fog, 
Refin'd, exalted, not annull'd, in heaven. 
Reajon, the ſun that gives them birth, the ſame 
In either clime, tho' more illuſtrious there. 290 
Theſe choicely cull'd, and elegantly rang'd, 
Shall form a garland for NAazcissA's tomb; 
And, peradventure, of no fading flowers. 

Say, on what themes ſhall puzzled choice deſcendꝰ 
« Th importance of contemplating the tomb ; 295 
«© Ma men decline it; /urcide's|} foul birth; 
© The various kinds of grief ; the faults of age ; 

* And Death's dread charatter—1avite my ſang. 
And, firſt, the importance of our end ſurvey d. 
Friends counſel quick diſmiſhon of our grief. 300 

Miſtaken kindneſs ! our hearts heal too %.. 
Are they more kind than He, who ſtruck the blow? 
Who bid it do his errand in our hearts, 

And baniſh peace, till nobler gue/ts arrive, 

And bring it back a true and endleſs peace? 8c; 
Calamiries are fends : fas glaring coy 


— — h— 


— == 


Self murder. 

292. Shall form @ garland for Varciſſa's tomb.) There is an ele- 
gamt beauty in this thonght that claims our admiration. It is pa- 
thetically natural and firiking. Narciſſa, revived in our memory, 
cannot fail to picaſe ; and all the excellencies call'd for the ſubject, 
mari charm the reader, 

Line 294. Say,on what themes ſhall p choice deſcend ] An 
invocation on entering on any ſubject has been the never - varied 
rule of ancient and modern authors. Virgit's ** Muſa, midi 
cauſas, memora, is an example of it, The latter indeed, like 
our author, has Iaid down the ſabjeRt of his work, um verum 
que cano, tho* more conciſely, 


Of 
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Of theſe unnumber'd luſtres robs our fight ; 
Proſperity puts out unnumber'd thoughts 
Of import high, and light divine, to man. 

The man how bleſt, who, ſick of gaudy ſcenes, 
(Scenes apt to thruſt between us and ourſelves !)312 
Is led by choice to take his fay'rite walk, 

Beneath death's gloomy, filent, cypreſs ſhades, 
Unpierc'd by vanity's fantaſtic ray ; 
To read his monaments, to weigh his duſt, 315 
V ifit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs ! 
Loxznzo ! read with me Narcssa's ſtone 3 
(NARciss A was thy fav'rite) let us read 
Her moral* ſtone ; few doors preach ſo well; 
Few orators ſo tenderly can touch 320 
The feeling heart. What pathos+ in the date / 
Apt words can ftrike ; and yet in them we ſee 
Faint images of what we, here, enjoy. 
What cauſe have we to build on length of life ? 
Temptations ſeize, when fear is laid afleep ; 325 
And ill foreboded is our ſtrongeſt guard. 

See from her tomb, as from an humble ſhrine, 


— — 


* The leſſons of morality effered in her death. 
+ Pathetic language. | 
Line 310. The man bow bleft, who, fick of gaudy ſcenes.) The 
whole of this reflection is remarkably beautiful, and peculiarly 
expreffive of the author's turn of mind. From the counſels of 
death, we gather, doubtleſs, more ſalutary admonitions, than frum 
a gay and fleeting converſe with life, FT 
Line 318. ( Narcifſa was thy fav' rite) let us read.) There is a more 
pathetically forcible addreſs to the mind in theſe lines than we 
meet with in many parts of our author's work, - Lorenzo and 
Narciſſa equally intereſt us: the one by his vices, the other by her 
virtues. 


% 


Truth, 
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Truth, radiant goddeſs ! fallics* on my foul, 

And puts delufran's+ duſky train to flight; 

Diſpels the miſt aur ſultry paſſwxs raiſe, 339 


From objects low, terreſtrial, and obſcene ; 
And Herus the rea! eſti mate of things; 


Which no man, unafflicted, ever ſaw ; 
Pulls off the veil from viriwe's rifing charms ; 
Detects temptation in a thouſand lyes. 335 
Truth bids me look on men, as autumm leaves, 
And all they bleed for, as the fummer's duft, 
Driv'a by the whirlwind : lighted by her beams, 
I widen my horizon}, gain new powers, 
See things inviſible, feel things remote, 340 
Am preſent with futurities ; think nought 
To man ſa foreign, as the joys poſſe/t ; 
Nought fo much his, as thoſe beyond the grave. 

No folly keeps its colour in ber fight ; 
Pale wr wifdom loſes all hex charms ; 345 
In pompous promiſe from her ſchemes profound, 
If future fate ſhe plans, tis all in leaves, 
Like Sil, unſubſtantial, fleeting bliſs : 
At the firſt blaſt it vaniſhes in air. 

a: Wauldſi thou know, Lok Ez ů! 

How differ worldly wiſdom, and divine? 35E 


_—_— 
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®* Ihſpires my reaſon. + Airy, vaio, 
T The limits of view or reflection. 

Line 348. Lite fibyl, unſubſtantiol, flecting bliſs !] Whev the Ro- 
mans cooſuked the fibylline oracle, the anfwers were delivered 
written on leaves, which, being of ſ) licht a nature, were toſſed 
and ſeparated by the wind, fo that, in general, it required more 
thas human art to unravel thei wy fteries. 


Juſt 
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= as the wamingh, and the waxing|] moon, 
ore empty worldly wiſdom ey? ry day; 

And ev'ry 5 more fair her ru fm nes. 
When later, there's leſs time to play the fool. 3 55 
Soon our hole tertn for wiſdom is expir'd 
(Thou know ſt ſhe calis no council in the grave): 
And everlaſting fool is writ in fire, 
Or rea! wiſdom wafts us to the Ries. 

As worldly ſchemes refemble SrbyPs leaves, 360 
The good man's days to Siby!'s books compare, 
(ln aatient ſtory read, thou know'ft the tale) 
In price fill rifing, 28 in number leſs, hs | 
 Ineſtimable quite his final hour. Wy 5 
For that who thrones ean offer, offer chrones; 365 
Inſolvent worlds the purchafe cannot pay. 
On let me dic his death?“ all nature cries. 
©© Then hve his life” — All nature falters there. 


— — _— — — 4 r 0 — 
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& Derreafing. | Tncreafing. 
Line 352. Ju us the waning, and the waaning" .] Tue fimite 
is very apt aud pleafing. Experience rackes us bow dinrigative 
the wiſdom of the world appears at the cloſe of life, haw far 


beneath the dignity of heaventy contemptation, her wiſeſt 
counſels. 


Line 362. In a fory read, thou e the tale] Anancient 
aby! preſented an emperor of Rome with twelve hooks, contain- 
ing prophecies, the fate of empires, in ſhort, every thing relatigg 
to more than human knowledge. Ou his refufing the purchaſe, 
me deſtroyed fix, and then brought the remainder, fixing a double 
value; the emperor again refuſed : Three more were bugnt, and 
ſhe again demanded double for the reft. Adviſed by his counſel- 
lors, the empernr conſented, and received the rirce remaining, 
as of ineftimable value, 

Line 308. Then live bis life.” All nature falters there.) A ſevere 
reproof to thoſe whoſe luke-warm inelinations slow the dignity 
of virtue, yet have not fortitude to leave rhe flowery paths of her 
antagoniſt, and tread Ser rugged ſteps. 

Our 
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Our great phy ſician daily to conſult, 
To commune with the grave, our only cure. 370 


What _ preſcribes the beſt ? A friend's; and 


From a ents grave, how ſoon we diſcngage ! 
Ev'n to the thi. as his marble, cold. 
Why are friends raviſht from us ? 'Tis to bind, 

By bott affection's tyes, on human hearts, 375 
The thoughts of death, which reaſon, too ſupine®, 
Or miſemploy'd, fo rarely faſtens there. 

Nor reaſon, nor affe&ion, no, mor bot 
Combir'd, can break the witchcrafts of the world. 
Behold the inexorable+ hour at hand! 380 
Behald the inexorable hour forgot ! 

And to forget it, the chief aim of life, 

Tho' well to ponder it, is life's chief end. 

Is death, that ever threat'ni ng, ne'er remote, 
That all-important, and that only ſure, 385 
(Come when he wilt} an unexpected gueſt ® - 
Nay, tho' invited by the loudeſt — bag 
Of blind imprudence, unexpected ſtillꝰ 
Tho? num'rous meſſengers are ſent before, 
- To warn his great arrival. What the cauſe, 390 
The wond”rous cauſe, of this myſterious ill ? 
All heav'n looks down aftomiſh'd at the fight. 

Is it that life has ſown her zoys ſo. thick, 
We can't thruſt in a fingle care between ? 
Is it, that life has ſuch a ſwarm of cares, 395 
The thought of death can't enter for the throng ? 
Is it, that time ſteals on with downy feet}, 


— —_—— 


Inattentive to ſerious thoughts. 
+ Deaf to prayer. T Imperceptible motion. 


Nor 
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Nor wakes indulgence from her golden dream? 

To-gay is ſo like yeſterday, it cheats; 

We take the lying faſter for the ſame. 400 
| Life glides away, LoxkNZzO ! like a brook ; 

For ever changing, unperceiv'd the change. 

In the ſame hrook none ever bath'd him twice: 

To the ſame life none ever twice awoke. 

We call the brook the ſame ; the fame we think 

Our life, tho* ſtill more rapid in its flow; 406 

Nor mark the much irrevocably laps'd, 

And mingled with the ſea. | Or ſhall we ſay 

(Retaining ſtill the brook to bear us on) 

That life is like a veſſel on the ſtream ? 410 

In life embark'd, we ſmoothly down the tide 

Of time deſcend, but not on time intent; 

Amus' d, unconſcious of the gliding wave; 

Till on a ſudden we perceive a ſhock ; 


We ſtart, awake, look out; what ſee we there? 415 


* — 


Line 401. Life glides away, Lorenzo ! like a brook.] There is a 
beauty in this figurative defcription, which, from its natural ideas, 
preſents the reader with ſomewhat of poetic animation. King, 
bithop of Chicheſter, in his poems, has ſome very pleaſing images 
on the ſame ſubjeR : 

Like to the falling of a ftar, 

Or as the flights of eagles ate; 
Or fike the freſh ſpring's gaudy hue, 
Or filver- drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles, which on water ftood ; 
Ev'n ſuch is man, whoſe borrow'd light 
Is ftraight call'd in, and paid to-night. 

Line 407. Ner mark the much irrevocably lapsi'd.] Mr. Melmoth 
criticiſes the inſertion of much, as unworthy the harmony « f poetry. 
Doubrleſs it is a word improperly uſed in a figurative deſcription ; 


nor will the gentle ſmooth 7apſe of the brook admit of ſo rough a 
companions, 


O Out 


— —— 
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Our brittle bark is burſt on Charon's* ſhore, 
Is this the cauſe death flies all human thought ? 
Or is it ;udgment, by the will ſtruck blind, 
That domineering miſtreſs of the ſoul ! 
Like him+ fo ſtrong by Dalilab the fair? 420 
Or is it fear turns ſtartled reaſon back, 
From looking down a precipice ſo ſteep ? 
*Tis dreadful ; and the dread is wiſely plac'd, 
By nature conſcious of the make of man. 
A dreadful friend it is, a terror kind, 425 
A flaming ſword to guard the tree of life. 
By that unaw'd, in life's moſt ſmiling hour, 
The good man would repine; would /uffer joys, 
And burn impatient for his promis'd ſkies. 
The bad, on each punCtilious} pique of pride, 430 


The ferryman of the gods. + Sampſon. 1 Scrupulous. 
Line 416. Our brittle bark is bur on Charon's ſhere.] Charon, the 
tutelary deity of the river Styx, is ſuppoſed, in the ancient my- 
thology, to ferry over the ſouls of the deceaſed. | 
Portitor has horrendus aquas, & flumina ſervat 
Terribili ſqualore Charon : cui plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet, ftant lumina flamma, 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo de pendet amictus. 
; Virg. Eneid 6, Line 298. 
Line 426. A flaming ſword to guard the tree of life. | The terrors 
and allurements of death are ſeparately painted wich all the dig- 
nity of colours which poetry can furniſh, or Dr. Young's genius 
ſupport. The epithers have a grandeur of thought peculiar to 
this writer; and their ſound doftines of moralicy, a piety ſuperior 


to the inſpiration of his favourite muſe, 


Line 430. The bad, on each punctiliaus pique of pride. } How greatly 
ſever the fear of death may be implanted iu particular minds, the 
conduct of the preſent age ſeems to contradict the ſentiments, 
Falſe notions of honour, in thoſe peculiarly unacquainted with 
konourable ideas, diſpel che cerrors of a diflolution, and ** mar the 
icenes of providence.“ f 

Or 
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Or gloom of humour, would give rage the rein, 
Bound o'er the barrier, ruſh into the dark, 
And mar the ſcenes of Providence below. 

What groan was that, LoRENnzo ?- Furies, riſe ; 
And drown, in your leſs execrable yell, 435 
Britannia's ſhame. There took her gloomy flight, - 
On wing impetuous, a black ſullen ſoul, 

Blaſted d from hell, with horrid luſt of death. 

Thy friend, the brave, the gallant Altamont, 

So call'd, ſo thought And then he fled the field. 440 
Leſs baſe the fear of death, than fear of life. | 
O Britain, infamous ſor Suicide! 

An /land in thy manners ! far disjoin'd 

From the whole world of raticnals befide ! 

In ambient* waves plunge thy polluted head, 445 
Waſh the dire ſtain, nor ſhock the continent. 

But thou be ſhock'd, while I dete& the cauſe 

Of ///-afſault, ex poſe the monſter's birth, 


ct. 
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§ Irflamed. © * Surrounding. 

Line 441. Leſs baſe the fear of death, than fear of life.) A noble 
fentiment ! and expreffive of a real fortitude, in bravely ſupport- 
ing the viciſſitudes of life, as a diſtemper which reſolution only 
can withſtand. 

Line 442. 0 Britain, infamous for ſuicide 1] The juftice of this 
pathetic re proof may be exemplified in daily inſtances. Our na- 
tive country in particular is an example of the melancholy truth, 
and requires a forcible teacher, like Young, to root out the impious 
and baleful influence of ſuicide, Virgil, in his view of the lower 
tegions, deſcribes the ſlate of thoſe, 

Qui fibi lethum 

In ſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 

Projectre animas: Quam vellent zthere in alto 

Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! 

Fats obſtant, trifti que palus inamabilis unda, 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfuſa coercet. 

. Aneid, Book VI. Lise 434. 
O 2 And. 
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And bid abharrence hiſs it round the world. 
Blame not thy clime, nor chide the diſtant ſun; 450 
The fun is innocent, thy clime abſolv'd: 
Immoral climes kind nature never made. 
The cauſe I fing, in Eden might prevail, 
And proves, It is thy folly, not thy fate. 
The ſoul of man (Let man in homage bow, 455 
Who names his /oul), a native of the ſkies ! 


High- born, and free, her freedom ſhould maintain, 


Unſold, unmorgag'd for carth's little bribes. 

TY illuſtrious ſtranger, in this foreign land, 

Like ſtrangers, jealous of her dignity, 00 
Studious of home, and ardent to return, 

Of earth ſuſpicious, earth's inchanted cup 

With cool reſerve light-touching, thould indulge, 


On immortality, her godlike tafte ; [ there, 
There take large draughts ; make her chief banquet 
But ſome reje& this ſuſtenance divine; 466 


To beggarly vile appetites deſcend; 

Aſk alms of earth, for gueſts that came from heaven / 

Sink into ſlaves, and-fell, for preſent hire, 

Their rich reverfion+, and (what ſhares its fate) 470 

Their native freedom, to the prince who {ways * 
18 


— 


F Future inhericance. 
Line 452. Immoral climer kind nature never made.] Imputatfons of 
vice to a country peculiarly celebrated for the Trapiery of its 
inhabitants, are as frequent as unjuſt, ** Can any good come out 
of Nazareth,” was a foundation for diſbelieving the verities of our 
Saviour, May the like opprobrium never be caſt on our Britith 
afland ! 
Line 471. Their native freedom, to the prince whos fh. The 
dictates of conſcience, and the dictates of intereſt, are in general 
ſo opyoſite to each other, that they continually claſh, And Lor 
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This nether* world. And when his payments fail, 
When his foul baſket gorges them no more; 

Or their pall'd palates loath the baſket full ; 

Are inftantly, with wild demoniac+ rage, 475 
For breaking all the chains of Providence, 

And burſting their confinement ; tho” faſt barr'd 

By laws divine and human ; guarded ſtrong 

With horrors doubled to defend the paſs, 

The blackeſt nature, or dire guilt, can raiſe ; 480 
And moated round, with fathomleſs deſtruction, 

Sure to receive, and whelm them in their fall. 

Such, Britons is the cauſe, to you unknoẽn, 
Or, worſe, o'erlook'd ; o'erlook'd by magiſtrates, 
Thus cfiminals thenfelves. 1 grant the deed 485 
Is madneſs ; but the madneſs of the heart. 

And what is that > Our utmoſt bound of guilt, 

A ſenſual, unreflecting life, is big 

With monſtrous births, and Suicide, to crown j 
The black infernal brood, The bold to break 490 
Heav'n's law ſupfeme, and deſperately ruſh 


** ä —— —_ 


n 
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Lower. + Inſane. 

hew rarely do we find the freedom of the ſoul ſo pleaſing to the 
view as worldly gain? Addiſon, in his tragedy of Cato, te- 
prgaches the baſeneſs of mankind, in ſuffering a flaviſh bondage 
of the foul. 

What is life? Tis not to ftalk and draw freſh air 

F:om time to time; or gaze upon the ſun : 

is to be free: when liberty is gone, 

Life grows infipid, and has loft ics reliſh, 

Line 489. A ſenſual, un fecłirg life, i big. ] A delufive atrach- 
ment to the gratification of our paſſions appears to be the bafis on 
which is funded the grand utility of Numan life. The exile of 
refle & ion prepares us to the moſt ixteligious courſes ; the alluce- - 


ments of vanity ſtreng:hen the error; we toſe our reaſon, and ae 
meta ear in oblivion. 


Thro' 
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Throꝰ ſacred nature's murder, on their own, 

Becauſe they never think of death, they die. 

*Tis equally man's duty, glory, gain, 

At once to ſhun, and meditate, his end. 495 
When by the bed of languiſhment we fit, 

(The ſeat of wi/dom/ if our choice, not fate) 

Or, o'er our dying friends, in anguiſh hang, 

Wipe the cold dew, or ſtay the finking head, 
Number their moments, and, in ev*ry clock, 500 
Start at the voice of an eternity; 

See the dim lamp of life juſt feebly lift 

An agonizing beam, at us to gaze, 

Then fink again, and quiver into death, 

That moſt pathetic herald of our own; 504 
How read we ſuch ſad ſcenes? As ſent to man 

In perfe& vengeance? No; in pity ſent, 

To melt him down, like wax, and then impreſs, 
Indelible*, death's image on his heart; 
Bleeding for others, trembling for himſelf. 510 
We bleed, we tremble, we forget, we ſmile. 

The mind turns foot, before the cheek is dry. 

Our quick- returning folly cancels+ all; 
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® Never w be wathen out. 
+ Renders our hopes of reformation vain. 

Line 495. At once to ſoun, and meditate, bis end.) This counfel on 
the ſubje& of death has a pleafing piety, which, with its inefti- 
mable doctrine, muſt watmly admouiſh an unthinking mind. 
| Tho' the approach of death be in the hands of providence, ics 
expeRation ſhould be our care; and, tho” our care, by no means 
our reſearch. | 

Line 512. The mind turns fool, before the cher iv dry.) This poetical 
altufion to the ſhort imprefiions of a friend's diflolution, is beauti- 
fully penned ; The fcenes of life, fo numerous and — 
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As the tide rufhing raſes what is writ 
In yielding fands, and finooths the letter'd ſhore. 515 
LorENnz0 ! haſt thou ever weigh'd a gn? 
Or ſtudy'd the philoſophy of tears ? 
(A ſcience, yet, unlectur'd in our ſchools !) 
Haſt thou deſcended deep into the breaſt, 
And ſeen their ſource ? If not, deſcend with me, 526 
And trace theſe briny riv'lets to their fpri 
Our fun' ral tears from diffrent cauſes & 4 

As if from ſeparate ciſterns in the ſou], 
Of various kinds, they flow. From tender hearts, 
By ſoft contagioqt call d, ſame burſt at once, 524 
And ſtream obſequious to the leading eye. 
Some aſk more time, by curious art diſtill'd. 
Same hearts in ſecret hard, unapt to melt, 
Struck by the magic of the public eye, h 
Like Moses“ ſmitten rock, guſh out amain, 530 
Some weep to ſhare the fame of the deceas'd, 
So high in merit, and to them ſo dear, Fſſhare; 
They dwell on praiſes, which they think they 
And thus, without a bluſh, commend Themſelves. 
Some mourn, in proof that. ſomething they could 

love ; 535 
They weep not to relieve their grief, but ſhew. 
Some weep in perfect juſtice to the dead, 
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1 Mut] feeling. 
they are, ufurp man's grand attention, The mind loſt in the 
multicude, yields but for ſhort duration to the wiſe counſels of 
calamity. 
Line 536. They "weep not % relieve their grief, but ſhrew.) Young 
trete the origin of rears from the very fource of marwe. A 


PIE — erm us conrerfent with ou 
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As conſcious all their love is in arrear. 

Some miſchievouſly weep, not unappris'd, 

Tears, ſometimes, aid the conqueſt of an eye. 540 

With what addreſs the ſoft Ephefians draw 

Their ſable pet-work o'er entangled hearts! 

As ſeen thro? cryſtal, how their roſes glow, , 

While liquid pear! rans trickling down their cheek ! 

Of bers not prouder Zeypr's wanton queen“, 545 

Caroufing gems t, hetſelf diffoly'd in love. £ 

Some weep at death, abſtracted from the dead, 

And celebrate, Bike CHARLES, their own diſeaſe. 

By kind: conftruR ion ſome are deem d to weep, 

Deeauſe à decent veil conceals their Jop. 550 
Some weep in earneſt ; and yet weep in vain ; 

As deep in indifcretion, as in woe. 

Paſſion, blind paſſion! impotently pours 

Tears, that deſerve more tears; while reaſon ſleeps ; 

Or gazes, like an idiot, vnconcerned ; 555 

Nor cowprehends the meaning of the ſtorm ; 
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® Cleopatra. + Diffolving in her Tiquor. 
T1 7 Favourable interpretation. 
Line 540. Tears, ſometimes, aid the conqueſt of an ye.) What will 
the ladies auſwer to this accuſation? I fear love examples are 


rendered more numerous thro* the melting tear of ** ſuft-ey'd 


pity,” but if we ne entrapt, the bondage is delightful. 

Line 549. By kind confiruftion ſome are deem d to wecp-] The hypo- 
crify of rears is not more evidently apparent than when uncter 
the decent weil of mourning. External appearances faveur the de- 
ceir, and the natural view of circumftances inclines us to judge 
charitabty of an iuward finceriy ; but frequent repetitions of 
deception, generally undeceive us in the end. 

Line 554. Tears, that deſerve more tears.) Impotency and igno- 
trance of future events, lead mankind aftray, as to the injuries or 
bleffings of what is called misfortune. To the diftates of paon 
our tears naturally flow; but the ill-judged ſentiments which in- 
ſpire them, meric frequently a ſecond grief. 


Knows 
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Knows not it ſpeaks to Her, and her alone, | 
Trrationals all forrow are beneath, 
That noble gift! that privilege of man | 
From forrow's pang, the birth of endleſs joy. 560 
But the/e are barren of that birth divine: | 
They weep impetuous, as the ſummer pep nl 
And full as ſhort ! The cruel grie/ ſoon tain 
They make a paſtime of the Mn oleſs tale; 
Far as the deep- reſounding Knell, Le ſpread 0 
The dreadful news, and hardly feel it more. 
No grair of wiſdom pays them for their wae. 

Half-round the globe, the tears pumpt up by 
Are ſpent in wat' rin | runes of life; [death 
In making folly flourlſft ftill more fair. 579, 
When the fick ſoul, her wonted flay withdrawn, 
Reclines on earth, am forrows in the duſt ; 
Inſtead of learning, there, her true ſupport, 
Tho” there thrown down her true ſupport to learn, 
Without Heav'n's aid, impatient to be bleſt, 575 
B eme — 
Tho? from the ſtately cedar's arms ſhe fell ; 
With ſtale, forſworn embraces, clings anew, 
The ſtranger weds, and bloſſoms, as before, | 
In all the fruieleſs fopperies of life: 580 
Preſents her werd, wel- faney'd, at the ball, 
And rafffes for the death*s-head on the ring. 
So wept AURELIA, till the deſtin d youth 
Stept in, with his receipt for making 7 


* Hahiliments of mourtring. 

Line 37 r. When the fick foul ber wonted fing withdrawn.) The 
period is here extended to ſo-confiderabte a tengrir, that it requires 
a ſecond peruſal to taſte the true ſpirit of the author, 

| And 
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And blanching+ fables into bridal bloom. 585 
So wept Loxenz9 fair CLAr188A's fate; 
Who gave that angel boy, on whom he doats ; 
And dy'd to give him, orphan'd in his birth ! 
Not ſuch, Narcissa, my diſtreſs for thee. 
Pil make an altar of thy ſacred tomb 590 
To ſacrifice to wiſdom What waſt thou? 

* Young, gay, and fortunate Each yields a theme. 
Pl dwell on each, to ſhun thought more ſevere ; 
Heav'n knows I labour with ſeverer ftill !) 
I'll dwell on each, and quite exhauſt thy death. 595 
A foul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

And, firft, thy yourh. What fays it to grey hairs ? 
NarcissA, I'm become thy pupil now— 
Early, bright, tranſient, chaſte, as morning dew. oc 
She ſparkled, was exhal'd{, and went to heav'n. 
Time on this head has ſnow'd ; yet ſtill *tis borne 
Aloft ; nor thinks but on anather's grave. 


1 
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+ Whitening. $ Vaniſh into vapour. 

Line 535. Ard blanching fables inte bridal bloom.) Let the conduct 
of our modern widows evince, whether Young paints fancy or real 
nature, If, after the enquiry, he hall be found to have exceeded 
the bounds of truth, we will recall our former commendations, and 
paſs over his beauties in envious filence. If not, allow him the 
genuine ſpirit of ſatire and poetry. 

Line 396. A ſoul without reflection, like a pile. ] The beauty of this 
ſentiment ſhines with inimitable luftxe. The ümilitude is natural 
and poetic. Such doctrines as theſe ſhould be engraved with indelible 
impreffions on a mind involved in the idle gaities of the world. 

Line 600. Farly, bright, tranſient, chaſte, as morning dew.) On the 
ſubje&t of Narciſſa's perfeRions, the author ſeems inſpired ; his 
images and metapbors are ſv enlivened with poetical beauties, 
he muſt appear to the reader, rather the lover, than the father 


of this lady, | 
1 Cover'd 


# 


| J 0 
Cover'd with ſhame I ſpeak it, age ſevere | 
Old worn-out vice ſets down for virtue fair. 606 
With graceleſs gravity, chaſtiſing youth, 

That youth chaftis'd ſurpaſſing in a fault, 
Father of all, forgetfulneſs of death : 
As if, like objects preſſing on the fight, 
Death had advanc'd too near us to be ſeen : 610 
Or, that life's+ lone time ripen'd into right; | 
And men might plead preſcription} from the grave ; 
Deathleſs, from repetition of reprieve. 
Deethleſs ? far from it ! ſuch are dead already; 614 
Their hearts are bury'd, and the world their grave. 
Tell me, ſome god ! my guardian angel ! tell 
What thus infatuates* ? what inchantment plants 
The phantomſſ of an age twixt us, and death 
Already at the door? He knocks ; we hear him, 
And yet we will not hear. What mail defends 620 
Our untouch'd hearts! What miracle turns off 
The pointed thought, which from a thouſand quivers 
Is daily darted, and is daily ſhunn'd ? 
We ſtand, as in a battle, throngs on throngs 
Around us falling; wounded oft ourſelves; 625 
Tho! bleeding with our wounds, immortal ftill ! 
We ſee — s furrowsy on another's brow, 
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+ The borrowed poſſeſſion of life. T Freedom from death. 
* Renders my wiſdom folly. The falſe idea. 
5 The wrinkles of age. 

Line 615. Their hearts are bury'd, and the world their grave.) The 
imbecility and vanities of age are here drawn from natural exam- 
ple. A confidence in their own ſuperior ſtrength of mind, con- 
tempt of the proceedings of youth, and an apparent inattention 
to death, are the prevailing de feds 'of grey hairs. 

Line 616. Tell me, ſome gad] my guardian ange tell.] The invo- 
cation is in che genuine vein of poetty. Horace : Deſcende 
cle, & die, age vibia,” is cyideacly on the ſame plan. 
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And death intrench'd, preparing his aſſault ; 

How few themſelves, in that juſt mirror, ſee ' 

Or, ſeeing, draw their inference as ſtrong ! 630 

There death is certain; doubtful here: he muſt, 

And /oon ; we may, within an age, expire, 

Tho” grey our heads, our thoughts and aims are 

green; 

Like damag'd clocks, whoſe hand and bell diſſent ; 

Folly fangs fix, while nature points at twelve. 635 
Abſurd longevityh More, more, it cries : 

Mare life, more wealth, more traſh of ey'ry kind. 

And wherefore mad for more, when reliſh fails? 

Obyea, and appetite, muſt club} for joy; 

Shall fally Jabour hard to mend the bow, 640 

Bawbles, I mean, that ſtrike us from without, 

While nature is relaxing“ ev'ry ftring ? 1 
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$ Old age. [|] Conjoimly furniſh means. 
* Slackening. ' 

Line 635. Fally fings fix, while nature point at melee. There 
is an originality in this thought, which expreffively points out 
the feſtivity of the poet's genius, as well as the beauty of his 
ideas, on the ſubje& of want of reflection on the quick progreſs 
of death. 

Line 637. Aare life, more-ewealib, more-trafh of e y hind.) This 
ſentiment has been extended throughout all ages. The Quo 
ples habent, eo plus cupiunt”” of the ancients anſwers exattly to 
it; and is a proof, that whether we are ſuperior er beneath out 
ancefiors in virtue, we are nearly on a par with them jn our 
errors. 

Line 640. Sball fally labour bard to mend the bow. ] The compariſon 
of the amuſements of folly to the bow, and life to its ſtrings, is 
truly. poetical. Old age is exceflently depictured by En, 
in his comedy of As You Like it, 

—— he fixth age ſhifts 
Jato the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpeRacies on aoſe, and pouch on fide ; 
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Aſk thought for joy ; grow rich and hoard within. 

Think you the ſoul, when this life's rattles ceaſe, 

Has nothing of more manly to ſacceed ? 645 

Contract the taſte immortal; learn ev'n now 

To reliſh what alone ſubfiſts hereafter. 

Divine, or none, henceforth your joys for ever. 

Of age the glory is, to wiſh to die. 

That wifh is praiſe and promiſe ; it applauds 650 

Paſt life, and promiſes our future bliſs. 

What weakneſs ſee not children in their fires ? 

Grand-clima@erical+ abſurdities ! 

Grey-hair'd authority, to faults of youth, 

How ſhocking ? It makes folly thrice a fool; 655 

And our firſt childhood might our laſt defpiſe. 

Peace and eſteem ĩs all that age can hope. 

Nothing but wiſdom gives the firft ; the laſt, 

Nothing, but the repute of being wiſe. | 

Folly bars: both; our age is quite undone. 660 
What folly can be ranker? Like our ſhadows, 

Our wifhes lengthen, as our ſun declines. 
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His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his fhrunk ank; and his big manly voice, 
_ Turning again toward chj}diſh treble, pipes, 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, hoe taſte, ſans every thing, 
Line 657. Peace and effeem is a that age can bope. | And ſurely the 
moſt ſanguine hope of every reaſonable mortal! After che ſtorms of 
Life, calmly to rerice with no rude troubles of the mind, ſur- 
rounded by tranquility, lore, and efteem, is the moſt ardenc with, 
the moſt ineftimable treaſure, youth can lay up againft old age. 
Line 662. Our wiſhes lengiben, as our Sun deciines. | The metaphor 
is admirable, and whoever is converſant with the defects of age, 
Will prove its truth, 
1 A climacteric is every ſerenth or aiath year. 
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No wiſh ſhould loiter, then, this fide the grave. 

Our hearts ſhould leave the world, before the knelt 
Calls for our carcaſes to mend the ſoil. 66g 
Enough to live in tempeſt: die in port. 

fee ſhould fly concourſe?, cover in retreat 

DefeAts of judgment; and the uill's ſubdue ; 

Walk thoughtful on the ſdent ſolemn ſhore 

Of that vaſt ocean it muſt ſail ſo ſoon ; 5 - $670 
And put gazd-works on board; and wait the wind 
That ſhortly blows us into worlds unknows ; : 

Tf vnconſider A too, a dreadful ſcene ! 

All ſhould be prophets to themſelves ; foreſee 
Their future fate; their future fate foretaſte; 675 
This art would waſte the bitterneſs of death. 

The thaugit of death alone, the fear deſtroys. 

A diſaffection to that precious thought 

Is more than midnight darkneſs on the ſoul, 

Which fleeps beneath it, on a precipice, 680 
Puff'd off by the firſt blaſt, and loſt for ever. 

Doſk ask, Lox ENZO, why fo warmly preſt, 
By repetitioa hammer'd on thine car, 

The thoyght of death? That thought is the machine, 
The grand machine? that heaves us from the duſt, 685 


—— 


1 The ſociety of youth. 

Line 671. And put good xvorks on board ——] By lengthening the 
thou; ht, the poet again falls into pueril ity. Had he confined its 
bounds to the end of the foregoing line, the ſentiment would 
have been beautiful; but the introduction of good works on 
buard,” is beneath the ideas, aud unworthy poetic criticiſm. 

Line 632. PF Ae by the fir Aal, and doit for ever.] There is 

not that dignity, uſual wich our author, in this metaphorical 
RR The idea of the ſoul being © puff d off from a precipice” 


is hy no means to be commended, 


And 


% 
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And rears us into men. That thought, ply'd home, 
Will foon reduce the ghaſtly preciprce 
O'er-hanging hell, will ſoften the deſcent, 
And gently flope our paſſage to the grave; 
How warmly to be wifht? What heart of fleſh 699 
Would trifle with tremendous 7 dare extremes 7 
Van o'er the fate of infinite? What hand, 
Beyond the blackeſt brand of cenſure bold, 
(To ſpeik a language to welt known to thee) 
Would at a moment give its all to chance, 695 
And ſtamp the die for an eternity? 

Aid me, Narcr5sA ! aid me to keep pace 
With deſtiny; and ere her fciflars cut 
My thread of life, to break this tougher thread 
Of moral death, that ties me to the world. 700 
Sting thou my flumb'ring ren to ſend forth 
A thought of obſervation on the foe ; 
To fally ; and furvey the rapid march 
Of his ten thouſand meſſengers to man; 
Who, Ferrv-like, behind him turns them all. 705 
All accidem* apart, by nature fign'd, 


Inter poſit ion of Fortune for my recovery. 

Line 688. O'er banging bell, will ſaſten the deſcent. ] In a former 
Book, Dr. Young obſerves, char inattent ion to death ſoftens the 
deſcent, and renders it a plain to the careleſs eye. At preſent we 
- find thought to have the fame eſſect. Fhe reader ſhall judge whe- 
ther theſe two contraries can be confiſtent in reaſon or poctry. 

Line 692. Yown o'er the fate of infinite ] The repetition of three 
ad jecti ves, is by no means poeticat, or agreeable to the car. 

Line 705. bo, Jebu-like, bebind bim turns them all.\ 

IE. Kings, Chap. 9. Verſe 18. 

*«« 50 there went one on horſeback to meet them, and ſaid, 
«© Thus faith the king, Is it peace?” And Jehu fa; id, ** What 
6 haſt thou to do wich peace? turn thee behind me. 
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My warrant is gone out, tho' dormant+ yet; 
Perhaps behind one moment lurks my fate. 
Muſt I then forward only look for death ? 
Backward I turn mine eye, and find him there. 510 
-» Man is a ſelf- ſurvivor ev'ry year. 
Man, like a ſtream, is in perpetual flow, 
Death's a deſtroyer of quotidian] prey. 
My youth, my naan-tide, his; my ye/terday ; 
k The bold invader ſhares the preſent hour, 715 
| Each moment on the former ſhuts the grave. — 
While man is growing, life is in decreaſe ; 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb, 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun; 
As tapers waſte, that inſtant they take fire 720 
Shall we then fear, leſt that ſhould come to pals, 
Which comes to paſs each moment of our lives ? 
If fear we muſt, let that death turn us pale, 
Which murders /trengh and erdor 3 what remains 
Should rather call on death, than dread his call. 725 
Ve partners of my fault, and my decline! {knell 
Thoughtleis of death, but when your neighbour's 
(Rude viſitant !)knocks hard at your dull ſenſe, 
And with its thunder ſcarce obtains your ear ! 
Be death your theme, in ev'ry place and hour 730 
Nor longer want, ye monumental fires ! 
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+ Not yet put in execution. F Daily. 

Line 118. And cradles reck us nearer to the tomb, | The thought is 
peculiarly pleaſing, by the. netural ſentiment it conveys. Let me 
aſk the impartial critic, if there is not too great a gloom in many ot 
dur author's ideas, particularly on this ſubject, I confeſs the Mues 
ate poetically juſt, bur they «re ſamewhat extended beyond a 

propet medium in reflection. Jeu a 


A 
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A brother tomb to tell you you ſhall die. 
That death you dread (fo great is nature's ſkill !Y 
Know, ydu ſhall court, before you ſhall enjoy. 

But you are learn'd ; in volumes, deep you fit ; 
In wiſdom, ſhallow : pompous ignorance 736 
Would you be ſtill more learned, than the learn'd ? 
Learn well to know how much need not be known, 
And what that knowledge, which impairs your /en/c. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 740 
Unhedg'd*, lies open in life's common field; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feaſt. 
Vou ſcorn what lies before you in the page 
Of nature and experience, moral truth; | 
Of indiſpenſible, eternal fruit; 745 
Fruit, on which mortals feeding, turn to gods. 
And dive in ſcience for diſtinguiſht names, 
Diſhoneſt fomentation of your pride; 
Sinking in virtue, as you riſe in fame. 
Your learning, like the lunzy beam, affords 75 


— — „ 3 
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* Free to the attainment of every man. 

Line 734. Know, you ſhall court, before you ſball enjoy.] ** Sans 
teeth, ſans eyes, ſans every thing,” verifes the poet's obſervation; 
and amidft the infirmities of age, we find this melancholy ſenti- 
ment the real languige of nature. Unleſs our career be termi- 
' nated in the flower of juvenility, a double death is generally our 
fare; aud what augments our forrow, is, that reaſon will not 
eller us 

Line 738. Learn well to trow bor much need nat be known. ] An apt 
and uſetul le on! worthy to be communicated to thoſe all-wi 
mortals, whoſe views extend no farther than to ſublunary know - 
edge; which, as Young.truly ſays, in compariſor of eternal con- 
te mnplation, is no more than a melanchaly fool without her bells.“ 

Line 750. Your learning, like the lunar bear, offords.] Expreſſion 
of ſentiment, and nature in comparative fimilitudes, are the com- 
mendable. charaQeriſtics of our author. We never find a metaphor 
but drawn, from poectical ideas, and * — the 

beauty of the thought... 
FP 4 Light 
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Light, -but not heat ; it leaves you undevout, 
Frozen at heart, while ſpeculation+ ſhines. 

Awake, ye curious indagators? ! fond 

Of knowing all, but what avails you known. 

if you would learn death's charafer, attend. 755 
All cafts of conduQ, all degrees of health, 

All dies of fortune, and all dates of age, 

Together ſhook in his imparrial urn, 

Come forth at random : Or if choice is made, 

The choice is quite ſarcaſtic *, and inſults 760 
All bold conjecture, and fond hopes of man. 

What countleſs multitudes, not only leave, 

But deeply diſſappoint us, by their deaths 

Thoꝰ great our ſorrow, greater our ſurprize. 

Like other tyrants, Death delights to mite, 765 
What, ſmitten, moſt proclaims the pride of power, 
And arbitrary nod. His joy ſupreme, 

To bid the wretch ſurvive the fortunate ; 

The feeble wrap th' athletich in his ſhroud ; 

And weeping father's build their childrens tomb : 
Me, thine, Narcissa !—What tho? ſhort thy date 


Vertue, not rolling ſuns, the mind matures}| 772 
That liſe is long, which anſwers life's great end. 
| The 

+ Fruitiefs enquiries. 1 Enquirers. 


Founded on whim. Strong in heaith. || Ripens. 
Line 773. That life is /ong, which anſwers life's great end. The 
tltowiog lines of Rowe, are, I think, fimilar in ſentiment 60 
ſeaverz1 of our author's: 
The ports of death are fins of life ; god deeds, 
Through which aur meric leads us to our meeds. 
Haw: wilful. blind is he chen, that fhovid fray, 
And hath it in his power to make his way? 


This 
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The time that bears no fruit, deſerves no name; 
The man of wiſdom is the man of years. 775 
In hoary youth METHUSALEMs may die; 
O how miſdated on their flatt' ring tombs ! 
NarcissA's youth has lectur'd me thus far. 
And can her gazety give counſel too ? 
That, like the Fews fam'd oracle of gems, 780 
Sparkles inſtruQion ; ſuch as throws new light, 
And opens more the character of death; 
Ill known to thee, Lox ENZO! This thy vaunt: 
« Give death his due, the wretched, and the old; 
* Ev'n let him ſweep his rubbiſh to the grave; 785 
& Let him not violate kind nature's laws, 
& But own man born to live, as well be 
Mretched and old thou giv'ſt him; ; Young and gay 
He takes; and plunder is a tyrant's joy. | 
What if 1 prove, The fartheſt from the fear, 790 
« Are often neareſt to the ſtroke of fate? 
All, more than common, menaces an end. 
A blaze betokens brevity of life : 
As if bright embers ſhould emit a flame, 
Glad ſpirits ſparkled from NARcissA's eye, 795 
Aad made youth younger, and taught life to live. 
As nature's oppoſites wage endleſs war, 


— 1 
* 


This world Death's regian is, the other life's : 
And here it ſhould be one of our firſt ſtrifes; 

So to front Death, as men might judge us paſt it: 
For good men but ſee death, the wicked taſte it. . 

Line 787. But own man, born go live, as well as dig. ] The retali- 
ation of Lorenzo is very natural; and, to a mind that weighs not 
the verities of our author's ſeptiments, will Ag pear uncontroverti- 
ble. But, Audi akeram pargem.” Let us examine on what 


2 the poet builds his reaſonipgs, 20d chen jydge impar- 
Y. 


For 
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For this offence, as treaſon to the deep | 
Inviolable ſtupor“ of his reign, 
Where luſt, and turbulent ambition, ſleep, 800 
Death took ſwift vengeance. As he life deteffs, 
More life is ſtill more edious ; and, reduc'd 
By conqueſt, aggrandizes more his power. 
But wherefore 2ggrandiz'd ? By Heav'n's decree, 
To plant the foul on her eternal guard, 805. 
In aweful expectation of our end. 
Thus runs death's dread commiſſion: Strike, but /e 
„As moſt alarms the living by the dead.“ 
Hence ftratagem delights him, and furprize, 
And cruel ſport with man's ſeeurities. 8:0 
Not fimple conqueſt, triumph is his aim; 
And, where leaſt fear'd, their conqueſt triumphs moſt. 
This proves my bold affertion not too bold. 

What are hrs arts to lay our fears afleep ? 
Tiberian arts his purpoſes wrap up 815. 


* Dullneſr, 

Line 813. This proves my bold aſſerrion net teo Bed.] Whoever has 
well confidered the ſtrength of argument contained in the author's 
ſuppoſed reply to Lorenzo, muſt candidly allow him to be firſt 
the fieid of truth. Immature deaths are not ſo rare, but that they 
are inftances of what is advanced in his defence; and the meta- 
Phorical images of. death, are ftrikingly expreflive of its continual 
appropinquity. I fhall beg leave to quote ſome lines on the de- 
ſcriprive emblems of death from Maſon's Caractacus, though not 
abſolutely explanatory of the ſubject, 

Hark! heard ye not you footſtep dread, 

That ſhook the — with thund”: ing ber 
Twas Death in fe 

The warrior paſt; 

High, tower d his belmed bead: 

J mark 'd his mail), I mark'd his thield,, 

_ Fipy'd the ſparkling of his ſpear. 

I faw his giant arm bis falchion wield; 


Wide wav'd the bickering blade, and fir'd the angry air. 
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In deep diſſimulationꝰ's darkeſt night. 

Like princes unconfeſt in foreign courts, 

Who travel under cover, death aſſumes 

The name and look of fe, and dwells among us. 

He takes all ſhapes that ſerve his black defigns : 

Tho” maſter of a wider empire far, 821 

Than that, o'er which the Raman eagle flew ; 

Like Nero, he's a fidler, charioteer, 

Or drives his phagton, in female guiſe“; 

Quite unſuſpected, till, the wheel beneath, 825 

His diſarray'd oblation he devours. | 
He moſt affe&s the forms leaſt like himſelf, 

His flender felf. Hence burly corpulence 

Is his familiar wear, and ſleek difguiſe. 


Behind the roſy bloom he loves to lurk, 830 


Or ambuſh in a ſmile; or wanton dive 

Tn dimples deep ; Love's eddies, which draw ia 
Unwary hearts, and fink them in deſpair. 
Such, on NAareissA's couch, he loiter'd long 


—— — 


* Diſguiſe. 

Line 817. Like princes unconfeft in forcign courts.) There is 9 
ſufficient force of idea in this eompariſon to render it equal to t 
uſual fimilitudes of our author, The dignity of Death falls, and 
the nature of the fimileis by no means apt. 

Line 823. Like Nero, be a fidler, charioteer.)] Nero, in the hiſtory 
of the Roman emperors, is ſaid to have viewed the city of Rome 
in flames, whilft himſelf was playing compeſedly on the fiddle. 

Line 826. His diſarray d oblation be devours.] This paſſage is 
peculiarly deſcriptive of the unloakad a ravages of Death, and 
equal to the dignity of poetry. 

Line $28. — — Hence burly corpulence,). The epithet 
b«1 ly, is, I think, particularly expreſſive. Its fignification is, 
large of bulk, and from its contrariety af form to the flender 


horror of Dusch, — 2 out his omsipotence over 
mankind, 


Unknown ; 
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Unknown ;[and, when detected, ſtill was ſeen 835 

To mile; fach peace has innocence in death! 
Moſt happy they! whom leaft his arts deceive. 

One eye on death, and one full fix'd om heaven, 

Becomes à mortal, and immortal man. 

Long on his wiles a piqu'd and jealous ſpy, 840 

I've ſeen, or dreamt I ſaw, the tyrant dr ; 

Lay by his horrors, and put on his ſmiles. 

Say, muſe, for thou remember'ſt, call it back, 

And ſhew Eoxtnzo the ſurprifing ſcene ; 

If twas a dream, his genius can explain. 845 
*T was in a circle of the gay I ſtood. 

Death would have enter'd ; nature pufht him back; 

Supported by a Doctor of renown, 

His point he gain'd. Then artfully diſmi/? 

The ſage ; for death deſign'd to be conceal'd. 850 

He gave an old viracious* vſurer 

His meagre aſpect, and his naked bones 

In gratitude for plamping up his prey, 

A pamper'd ſpendbriſt; whoſe fantaſtic air, 

Well-fathion'd figure, and cockaded brow, 855 

He took in change, and underneath the pride 

Of coſtly linen, tuek'd his filthy ſhroud. 


®* Eager for gain. 

Line $36. To ſmile; fuch peace bas innocence in death “] How beau- 
rifully coloured is this painting of the dying Narciffa! The 
farther we advance, the more lamentable, tho' enviable, hes face 
appears: the more amiable ,. ſo tranquii an approach of death. 

Line 843. Say, muſe, for thou remember „, call it back.) Ovid's 
«« Dit cœptis, (nan vos mutaſtis et illas,” )-and Milkon's ** Say 
frft, for heav'n hides nothing from thy view, nor the deep tra 
of heli“ —are evidently a frmilar invocation: to that of our author. 

Line $48. Supported by a doctor of ianown.), How greatly our 
readers of the medical tribe will reliſh this ſarcaſm, is not for me 
to determine; neither will I enter into any frivolous diſpute in 


regard to their merits or deficiencies, 
His 
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His crooked bow he ſtraiten'd to a cane; 
And hid his deadly ſhafts in My a's eye. 

The dreadful maſquerader, thus equipt, 860 
Qut · ſallies on adventures. Aſk you where ? 
Where is he not ? For his peculiar haunts, 

Let this ſuffice ; fure as night follows day, 

Death treads in plegſure's footſteps round the world, 

When pleaſure treads the paths, which rea/on ſnuns, 

When, again reaſon, riot ſhuts the door, 866 

And gaiety ſupplies the place of ſenſe, 

Then, foremoſt at the banquet, and the ball, 

Death leads the dance, or ſtamps the deadly die; 

Nor ever fails the midnight bowl to crown. 870 

Gaily caroufing to his gay compeerst, 

Inly he laughs, to ſee them laugh at him, 

As abſent far: And when the revel burns, 

When fear is baniſht, and triumphant thought, 

Calling for all the joys beneath the moon, 875 

Againſt him turns the key; and bids him ſup 

With their progenitors*, He drops his 3 
rowns 


— 


_———_— 


+ Companions. # Forefathers. 

Line 859. And bid bis deadly fbafts in Myra's eye.] This thought, 
together with the preceeding, ſtamps the author an adept in the 
true ſpirit of invention, Throughout the whole of the digreffion, 
there is a natural flow of imagination highly worthy our commen- 
dation. 

Line $65, When pleaſure treads the paths, which reaſon ſhunt.) A 
ſeutiment, which, of irfelf, enables the author to ſay with Horace, 

Exegi monumentum are perennius. 
Line $76. And bids bim ſup 
With their progenitors] This thought naturally ex- 
preſſes the inattention of the gay, to ſalutary refletions on death. 
Tho? it is requifice, in the midſt of mirth and gaity, to baniſh, in 
ſome meafure, any incommoding gloom ; fill there is a medium 
to be obſerved, which regulates it as innocent or guilty. 

Lint 8775, i. drops bis maſk.) What an aſtoniming 2 

eur 
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Frowns out at full; they ſtart, deſpair, expire. 

Scarce with more ſadden terror and ſurprize, 
From his black maſque of nitre, touch'd by fire, 
He burſts, expands, roars, blazes, and devours, 882 
And is not this triumphant treachery, 


And more than fimplt conqueſt, in the fiend ? 
And now, Lore zo, doſt thou wrap thy ſoul 


In ſoft ſecurity, becauſe unknown 88g 
Which moment is commiſfion'd to deſtroy 2 
In death's uncertainty thy danger lies. 
Is death ancertain? Therefore Thou be fixt; 
Fixt as a centinel, all eye, ail car, 
AllexpeQation of the coming foe. 
Rouſe, ſtand in arme, nor lean againſt thy ſpear ; ; 
Left ſlumber fteal one moment o'er thy foul, 
And fate ſurpriſe-thee nodding. Watch, be ſtrong ; 
Thus give each day the merit, and renown, 
Of dying well; tho' doo m' d but once to die, 895 
Nor let life's peried hidden (as from moſt} 
Hide too from Thee the precious uſe of life. 

Early, not ſudden, was NArcissA's fate. 


_ not furpriſng, nne 


— Alt — Aw. —— 0 * 
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deur in this awful break! H the criterion of poetry is to be 
found in any peculiar paſſages of our author, this digreſion is, I 
think, the moſ natural to be fixed en. 

Line 881. He burfls, expands, roars, blazes, and devours.) Is a 

dombaſtical jargon of incoherent nonſenſe. Mr. Melmoth has 
here ſcope to exhauſt his whole ſtock of criticiſm, and yet neg- 
lets remarking the paſſage. 
Line 395. Of dying well; 1 dend but once to die The ſenti- 
ment 1s excellent———Whether Lorenzo profited by the author's 
moral admonitions, we are not able to diſcover ; bur ſurely bis 
mind muſt have been callous to his own welfare, to have neglected 
an inſtruction ſo peculiarly addreſſed to himſelf. 


Her 
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Her thought we ar forth to meet him on his way, god 
Nor gawty forgot it was to die: 
Tho! fortune too · (our third and fina? theme), 
As an accamplice, play*d her gaudy plumes, 
And ev' ry glitt ring gewgaw, on her fight, 
To dazale, and debauch it from its mark. 95 | 
| Deat)/'s dreadful advent is che mark of mam; 
And ev'rp thought that miſſes ir, is blind. | 
Fortune, wiclx youth and guiety, confpir'd | 
| 
| 


To weave à triple wreath of happineſs, 

(If happineſs on earth) ts crown her brow. 916 

And could death charge thro' ſuch a ſhining ſhield 2 

That ſhining thield invites the tyrant's ſpear ; 

As if to damp our elevated aims, 

And ſtrongly preach humility to man. | 

O how portentous is proſperity ' 918 | 

How, comet- like, it threatens, while it ſhines! 

Few years but yield us proof of death's ambition, 

To cull his vi ums from the farreft fold, 

And ſheath{}| his ſhafts in all the pride of life. | 

When- flooded with abundance; purptec-ofer” 97 | 

With. recent honours, bloom'd with ev'ry bliſs, | 

Set up in oſtentation, made.the gaze, | 

The gaudy-centre, of the public eye, | 

When fortune thus has tofs'd. her child in air, | 
Saatcht from the covert of an n ſtate, 926 


i. — 
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+ Approach. 1 Threefold. { Pierce. || Strike deeply. 
Line 912. That foining yield imvices the ryram”s ſprar.) The poetic 
images are penned with a mafterly Judgment. The Death has 
been- fo.. long the poet's: theme, that it were natural to think his 
tare of:reaſouing was exhauſted, we ſtill meet with a croud of 
owginal ideas; each of: whicly-contends to claim ſuperiority. 


Q How 
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How often have I ſeen him dropt at once, 

Our morning's envy ! and our ev'ning's ſigh ! 

As if her bountics were the Ggnal given, 

The flow'ry wreath to mark the ſacrifice, 

And call death's arrows on the deſtin'd prey. 939 
Higb-fortune ſeems in cruel league with fate. 

Aſk you for what? To give his war on man 

The deeper dread, and more illuſtrious ſpoil ; 

Thus to keep daring mortals more in awe. | 

And burns LoxEnzo ſtill for the ſublime 935 

Of life ? to hang his airy neſt on high, 

Oa the flight timber of the topmoſt bough, 

Rockt at each breeze, and menacing a fall? 

ranting grim death at equal diſtance there 

Vet peace begins juſt where ambition ends. 949 

What makes man wretched ? Happineſs deny'd / 

Lorenzo! no: Tis happineſs diſdain d. 

She comes too meanly dreſt to win our ſmile; 

And calls herſelf Content, a homely name 


Our 


22 — 


Line 926. How often Fave ] ſeen bim dropt at ence.] This deſerip- 
tion is peculiarly intereſting ; and tho', in ſome reſpeRts, only 2 
lengthened repetition of a ſentiment in the firſt book, is ſtill wor- 
thy our commendation. | 

Line 940. Yet peace begins juſl where ambition ends.) Who dares 
diſpuce the truth of this obſervation, muſt be young in the viciffi- 
eudes of fortune, The good man's ambition is founded on the 
rock of piety. Tis therefore no longer that denomination of 
fools, which, at its higheſt ſummic, ſhowers down the deepeſt 
miſery. 

The very ſubſtance of th' ambitious, 
Is merely the ſhadow of a dream. 
| Shakeſpeare's Ham let. 

Line 944. An calls berſelf content, a homely name ] From the va- 
riety of reſearches after happineſs, the ſeems to be in the opinion 
of mankiad, (if we may judge from actions) a ſomething, never 

0 
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Our flame is tranſport, and content our ſcorn. 945 
Ambition turns, and ſhuts the door againſt her, 
And weds a teil, a tempeſt, in her ſtead 5 
A tempeſt to warm tranſport near of in, 
Unknowing what our mortal ſtate admits,  _ 
Life's modeſt joys we ruin, while we raiſes 9ggo 
And all our ecſtaſies are wounds to peace; 
Peace, the full portion of mankind below. 

And ſince thy peace is dear, ambitious youth! 
Of fortune fond! as thoughtleſs of thy fate! | 
As late I drew death's picture, to ſtir up 959 
Thy wholefome fears; now, drawr in contraſt, ſee 
Gay fortune's, thy vain hopes to reprimand. 
See, high in air, the ſportive goddeſs hangs, 
Unlocks her caſket, ſpreads her glitt'ring ware, 
And calls the giddy winds to puff abroad g60 
Her random bounties o'er the gaping throng. 
All ruſh rapacious ; friends o'er trodden friends; 
Sons o'er their fathers, ſubjects o'er their kings, 
Priefts o'er their gods, and lovers o'er the fair, 
Q. 2 (Still 


"OI 
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to be poſſeſſed, or rather an airy mthing. If they ſought content, 
aſſuredly their conduct would be different ; ſo that, from a thorough 
examination of every different motive, we are at laſt obliged ro 
be contented with the idea, that they know not what they ſeek. 

Line 962. 4 ruſh rapacious ; ; friends ver iradden friends.) This 
pictureſque view of the omni potence ot gold is inimitably de- 
ſcribed. Truth and ſatire, a ſatire founded on nature, render ic 
undeniable ; z and, like an ancient piece of painting, we may pro- 
nounce it an undoubred original. 

Line 964. ——— Lovers Ver the fair.] Fie for ſhame 
How could the author be guilty of ſo horrid an untruth, to think a 
lover was capable of ſuch a conduct? Tell me, ye ſwains, will 
example plead for, or againft you? 

T empting gold alone, 
Ia this our age, more marriages compleats 
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(Still more ador'd) to ſnatch the golden ſnom r. y65 

Gold glitters moſt, where virtue ſhines no more; 
As ftars from abſent ſuns have leave to ſhine. 
O what a precious pack of votaries | 
VUnkennell'd from the priſons, and the Rews, 
Pour in, all op'niag in their idol's praiſe ! 970 
All, ardent, eye each wafture“ of her band, 
And, wide- expanding their voracious ja ws, 
Morſel on morſel ſwallow down unchew'd, 
Untaſted, through mad appetite for more; 
Gorg'd to the throat, yet lean and rav ' nous ſtill. 975 
Sagacious All, to trace the ſmalleſt game, 
And bold to ſeize the greateſt. If (hleſt chance ) 
Court-zephy ts ſweetly breathe, they launch, they fiy, 
Oer juſt, o'er ſacred, all forbidden 
Drunk with the burning ſcent of place or pow'r, 980 
Staunch to the foot of lucre, till they die. 

Or, if for men you take them, as I mark 
Their manners, thou their various fates ſurvey. 
With aim miſ-meaſur'd, and impetuous ſpeed, 
Some darting, ſtrike their ardent wiſh far off, 985 
Through fury to poſſeſs it t fome facceed, ; 
But ſtumble, and let fall the taken prize. 


1 
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Than virtue, merit, or the force of love. 

"Tis not the external ſweetneſs of the face, 

Th' inward excellence, xc. &c. 

Can pieaſe the wretch, whoſe riches are his god. 

Line 983. Their manners, thou their various fates. ſuruqy. ] The 
manners of à court are here de pictured in the moſt natural colours. 
Gold, its guardian god, with all his various operations, is de · 
fcsibed in the grand omnipotence of his power ; and the different 
fates of the purſuers, like Virgil's conteſt in arrow ſhooung, are 
inimitably drawn, 

* Farourable motion. 


From 


6 
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From /ome, by ſudden blaſts, tis whirl'd away, 
| And lodg'd in boſoms that ne'er dream'd of gain. 
Io /ome it ſticks ſo cloſe, that, when torn off, 990 
| Torn is the man, and mortal is the wound. 
| Some, o'er-enamour'd of their bags, run mad, 
Groan under gold, yet weep for want of bread. 
Together ſome (unhappy rivals!) ſeize, 
And rend abundance into poverty ; 995 
| Loud croaks the raven of the law, and ſmiles : 
Smiles too the goddeſs ; but ſmiles moſt at thoſe, 
(Juſt victims of exorbitant deſire !) 
Who periſh at their own requeſt, and, whelm'd 
Beneath her Joad of laviſh grants, expire. 1000 
Focune is famous for her numbers ſlain, 
The number tmall, which happineſs can bear, 
Tho various for a while their fates ; at laſt 
One curſe involves them all: At death's approach, 
All read their riches backward into loſs, 1005 
And mourn, in juſt proportion to their ſtore. 
And death's approach (if orthodox * my ſong) 
Is haſten'd hy the lure of fortunes ſmiles. 


* Founded on veracity. 

Line 998. Azd rend abundazce into poverty.) «Delays, ancertain* 
ties, pur poſed machinations, are not ſo rue iu the diſtribution of 
juice, for the reader to centradict our author's remark, ©* The 
raven of the law, is a natural alluſion, and mutt be allowed ex- 
preſſive of the foreboding calamities, which a connection with fo 
dangerous an enemy ſubjects us to. | 

Line 1205. All read their riches backward into loſs.) A death-bed 
cortemplation, to what enormities of vice man's affluence intra- 
dares him, muſt be x deep wound to the guilty ſufferer, whoſe pangs * 
foretet a diſſolution; whoſe tortured mind recounts a ſeries'of 
part miſcondut. Poverty, that ſafeguard from temptation, may 
then be called with juſtice; the guatdlan guide to virtue. Mes 
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And art thou ſtill a glutton of bright gold 2 

And art thou ſtill rapecious of thy ruin 2 1010 
| Death loves a ſhining mark, a ſignal blow; 

A blow, which, while it executes, alarms > 

And ſtartles thouſands with a fingle fall. 
As when ſome ſtately growth of oak, or pine, 
Which nods aloft, and proudly ſpreads her fhade, 
The ſun's defiance, and the flock's defence; 1016 
By the ſtrong ſtrokes of lab'ring hinds+ ſubdu'd, 
Loud greans her laſt, and, tuſhing from her height, 
In cumb*rous}} ruin, thunders to the ground. 
The coaſciows* foreſt trembles at the ſhock, 1020 
And hill, and ſtream, and diſtant dale reſound. 

Theſe high aĩm'd darts of death, and theſe alone, 

Should I collect, my quiver would be full 
A quiver, which, ſuſpended in mid air, | 
Or gear heav'n's archery, in the zodiac, hung, 1025 
(So could it be) aud draw the publick eye, 
The gaze and eontemplation of mankind ! 
A conſtellatien awful, yet benign}, 
To guide the gay thro” life's tempeſtuous wave; 
Nor ſuffer them to ſtrike the common rock, 1030 
From greater danger to grow mere ſegure, 
„And, wrapt in happineſs, forget their fate.” 
* Ly$SANDER, happy paſt the common' lot, 
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| + Diligeac labourers. ||: Deeply loaden. 

* Shzken. A conſtelation. 1 Propitious, 
[ Line 1034. Av when ſome. flately growth of aal, or pins. ]. This. 
image of the fall of fawly oat has been tranſmitted: from the re- 
| mute ſt oi igin of port, to our modern æra. Each poet has tor- 
tured. fancy to produce thoughts worthy af its beauty. As there- 
| fore it cannot be judged an original ſentiment of Dr. Young's, let 
| us dire& out admiration to the elegauce with which be deſcribes. 
the fall. 
Was 
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Was warn'd of danget, bat tho gay to feat. 

He woo'd the fat AV NTE IA. She thts kind: 17 

In youth, forth, fortant, fatne, they both were ny 
All who knew; envy'd; yer in hey tov'd : 

Can fancy form more Faiſhr happineſs ? 

Fixt was the nuptial hout. Her ſtately dome 

Roſe on the ſounding beach“. The glitt'ring ſpires 
Float in the wave, and break again the ſhore: 1041 
So break thoſe glitt'ring ffradows, human joys. = 
The faithlefs morning fmiłd: He takes his Linde: 
To re-embrace in ecftaftes, at eve. 

The riſing ſtorm forbids. The news arrives : 104 
Untold, ſhe ſaw it in her ſervant's eye. 

She felt it ſeen (her heart was apt to feel) ; 

And, drown'd, without the furious ocean's aid, 

In ſuffocating ſorrows, ſhares his tomb. 
Now, round the ſumptuous, bridal monument, 1050 
The guilty billows innocently roar ; 


— _ 


The banks of the ſea. 

Line toit. Fhat in the wave, and break againſt the fhore,] How]. 
beaurifully is this pictureſque view deſcribed! Whoever has 
contetnplated the refletions of an image in the water, will perceive 
the poetic juſtice of che illuffon, The compariſon of their ſha- 
dows, to the joys of life, are inimitable. In a moral ſubject, the 
author ffrikes us with his pious and elegant reaſoning ; in an 
hiftorical, by the peculiar pathos, and inteteſl ing ſoftneſs of his 
tides. 

Line 1046. Untold, fe ſaw it in ber ſervant's eye.) There is a 
beauty in this ſhort digrefion from his doctrines of morality, 
which is apparent in every line. The natural flow of his ſenti- 
ments, and the juſt claim they have to our compaſſivn, conſtitute 
the author's compoſition a chef-e*curre. Aſpaſia s feelings are 
admirably wrought; nor is there any labour of thought to diſguſt 
the moſt envious critic. Her grief is (as nature requires) repre- 
ſented in the conciſe language of melting ſoreow. 
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176 The Cour LATIN r. Light g. 
And the rough ſailor paſfing, drops a tear. 

A tear? - Can tears ſuffice ?—But not for me. 

How vain our efforts! and our arts, how vain! 
The diſtant train of thought I took, to ſhun, 1055 
Has thrown me on my fate—Theſ dy'd together; 
Happy in ruin ! undivorc'd by death! 

Or ne'er to meet, or ne'er to part, is peace 
NarcissA ! pity bleeds at thought of thee, 
Yet thou waſt only near me; not my/e/f. 
Survive myſelf? That cures all other woe. 
NarcissaA lives; PrILANDER | is forgot, 

O the ſoft commerce! O the tender tyes, 


1060 
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Line 1052. Ard the rough ſailor paſſing, drops a bear. ] Nature, as 
in every ſentiment ſhe is the poet's guide, muſt, in the opinion 
of the reader, render his works immortal. 80 bag as poetry can 
de conſined within the limits ſhe. approves of, poetic compoſition 
muſt be admirable.; but if (as is generally the caſe) thoſe bounds 
are paſſed, the baleful dæmon of criticiſm riſes in triumph. This 
thought of the rough ſailor” is ſuperior to every commendation, 
and greatly embelliſhes the piteous deſeription f Aſpaſia's fate. 

Line 1058. Or ne'er to met, or nc er to part, is prace.] The truly 


_ ſenſible in love, or friendſhip, will copteſs the juſtice of this 


remark. Sincere attachment, as, while poſſeſſed, ic ts the haim 
of life, ſo, when ſnatch'd from us, it batties all our flactering 
hopes; and naturally creates a wiſh, that we had never known its 
value. 

Line 1061. Survive myſelf * That cures all other woe | The in- 
terrogation in the above line, is, I think, an error in punctuation. 
The authof obſerves, that Naiciffa was not ſo far connected with 
him as to be binſelf. That he ſhould then ack the que ſtion of 
*« Survive myſelf?” which is evident nonſenſe, is exceedingly 
im probable, Were we to place a period af er the above words, 
and ſuppoſe it an ejaculation, that the corremplation of her 


valued accompliſhments might ſurvive himſelf, it would at leaſt 
be common ſenſe, and render the following ſentences intelligible, 


and confiftent.——7hat, viz. The thought of her re- exiſtence. 

** cures all other woe.“ Narciſſa lives.” How could the, en- 

clutvely of the ſuppofition I have formed? Ee 
Cloſe- twiſted 
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2 my celealial gue!” 
Ny androng Vought vecallilo haters 
fav other beat: of heal. Varo/and lomb . 
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Cloſe-twiſted with the fibres of the heart 

Which broken, break them ; and drain off the ſoul 
Of human joy; and make it pain to live 1066 
And is it then to live > When /«c- friends part, 
"Tis the ſurvivor dies—My heart, no more. 1068 


— * 1 88 
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Line 1068. Di the nr - bart, We more.) This pa- 
thetic and natural 'conclufion is, beyond deſcription, beautiful. 
Mr. Melmoth remarks it #s the efufion of nature, and certainly 


i her pure language; for 0 feminwons «7% entitety comfucy is 
day aids e art. 


| 
| 
' 


TH A RO UN. 
B OO Ek VT. 


THE author refle&ts on the death of his wife in the 
opening of this book; and at the ſame time points ont 
the real comforts ariſing from the arrows of Death, 
Contemplations on immortality; and the dignity of a 
being capable of reflection, contraſted with a view of 
our ſublunary ſtate. — Reproach on an attachment to the 
groveling intereſts of the world. — The poet examines the 
imaginary advantages, and the real demerits of glory, 
genius, and art,—A view of the abſolute merit of man- 
kind, excluſfve of local ſituation, — Compariſon of our 
deſires at our birth and death, with thoſe in the inter- 
mediate ſpace. — Reflections ow ambition, and the poverty 
of man's apparent wealth,—T he inutility of riches in 
inſuring peace. I ſublime - exhertaticn to thoughts on 
our immortal natures, The author deduces the weight 
of his arguments from nature, and adareſſes them to 
Lorenzo.—-Urges him to take a comparative view of 
heaven and earth; and then allow the ſuperiority te 
that which his judgment favours, 


* * - * 
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The NaTurEe, Paoor, and IMPORTANCE, of 
IMMORTALITY. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Where, among other things, Groxy and Rickxs are 
particularly confidered. 


Humbly Infcribed to the Right Honourable 
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Firſt Leap Commrss10ner of the TxEAsURY, 
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FE W ages have been deeper in diſpute about Religion, 

than this. The diſpute about Religion, and the 
practice of it, ſeldom yo together. The ſhorter, there- 
fore, the diſpute, the better. I think it may be reduced 
to this fingle queſtion, Is man immortal, or is he not? 
Tf he is not, all our diſputes are mere amuſements, or 
trials of till. In this caſe, Truth, Reaſon, Reli- 
gion, which give our diſcourſes ſuch pomp and ſolemutty, 


are 


* 
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are (as will be ſhewn) mere empty ſounds, without any 
meaning it them. But if man is; immpreal, iti ill be- 
hade him to be very ſerious about eternal conſequences ;. 
or, in other Words, to be truly religious. And this great 
fundamental, truth, wneſtabi; Med, or unawakened in the 
minds of men, is, I conceive, the real ſource and ſupport 
of all our infidelity z how remate ſaguer the Particular 
objettions advanied may ſeem to be! frum itim 

Senſible appearances ect moſt men much more than 
abſtract reaſonings ;- and we daily ſce bodies drop 
around us, but the foul is inwifible, The power which 
inclination has over the judgment, is greater than can 
be well concerved by thyſe that have not had, an experience 
of it ; and of what numbers is it the ſad intereſt, that 
ſouls ' ſhould nat ſurvrue ! The heathen-world" confeſſed, 
that they rather. hoped, than firmly, believed immortality; 
and how many heathens have we ſtill amongſt us ! The ſu- 
cred page aſſures us, that life and immartality is brought 
to light by the Goſpel > But by how many is the Gopel re- 
Jectedꝭ or avericaked From 4heſe couſitieratwns,. aud from 
my being, accidentally, privy to the ſentiments of ſome par- 
ticular perſans, I have bee long perſuaded, that moſt, if 
not all, our Infidels (whatever name they take, and what- 
ever ſcheme, for argument's ſabe. au 29 keep themfelucs in 
countenance, they patronixe axe ſupported in the deplora- 
ble error, by ſome doubt of their Immortality, at the bot- 
tom. Aud I am ſatisfied, that mew-onee- thoroughty con- 
inced f their immortality, are not far from being 
Chraftians, For it is hard to conceive, that, a man fully. 
canſcious eternal. pain or happineſs will certainly be his lot, 


ſhould. net earneſtly, and imperteally, inquire after the ſu- 


rel? means of eſcaping ona, and: ſecuring: the. other, And of 
ſuch an earneſt; aud impartial. enquiry, I well. know the 
conſequence « 

Here, 


A 1 A k. "ot 


Here, therefore, in proof of this moſt fundamental truth, 
fome plain arguments are offered ; arguments derived from 
principles which Infidels admit in common with Believers ; 
arguments, which appear to me altogether irręſiſtable; and 
ſuch as, I am ſatisfied, will have greet weight with alt 
who give themſelves the ſmall trouble of lacking ſeriouſly into 
their awn boſams ; and of obſerving, with any tolerable de- 
gree of attention, what daily paſſes round about them in the 
rd. If ſome arguments ſhall, here, occur, which 
others have declined, they are ſubmitted, with all deference, 
40 better judgments in this, of all points, the moſt impor- 
tant, For, as to the being of a Gad, that is no longer 
diſputed ; but it is undiſputed for this reaſon only, viz. 
Becauſe where the leqſt preteuce to reaſon is admitted, it 
muſt for ever be indiſputable. And »of conſequence, no man 
can be betrayed into a diſpute of that nature by vanity 
which has a principal ſhare in animating our modern 
combatants againſt ather articles of our belief. 
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182 The Co urTLAI NXT. Night 6. 
— — — — 
S8 * (for I know not yet her name in heaven) 
Not early, like NAR Iss, left the ſcene; 
Nor ſudden, like Pu LAN DEN. What avail ? 
This ſeeming mitigation but inflames ; | 
This fancy'd medicine heightens the diſeaſe. 5 
The longer known, the cloſer ſtill ſhe grew ; 
And gradual parting is a gradual death. 
"Tis the grim tyrant's engine, which extorts 
By tardy + preſſure's ſtill- increaſing weight, 
F rom hardeſt hearts, confeſſion of diſtreſs. 10 
O the long, dark approach thro' years of pain, 
Death's gall' ry! (might I dare to call it fo) 
With diſmal doubt, and fable terror, hung; 
Sick! hope's pale lamp, its only glimm'ring ray: 
There fate my melancholy walk ordain'd, 15 
Forbid /e/f-love itſelf to flatter, there. 
How oft I gaz d, prophetically ſad! 


1 


® Referring to Night the Fifth. 
+ Series of misfortunes. Im potent in its influence. 
Line 1. She (for I now not yet ber name in beaven) The author 
here undoubredly alludes to his deceaſed wife, as a third monument 
of his affliction. The note at the bottom uf this page, in the 
ſmall edition of the poet's works, Referring to Night the 
Fifth,” is certainly an error: The lady, that annotator alludes to, 
muſt be Aſpatia, whoſe death was of no weighty concern to the 


an Nr. 
Line 7. And gradual parting is a gradual death.) This ſentiment 
is beautiful, and nobly expreſſed. The experience of mankind, 
tho' not drawn from ſuch a multiplicity of forrows as Dr. 
Young's, will till furnich inflances of the truth of it. 

Line 13. With difmal doubt, and ſable terror, bung.) The pictu- 
reſque is here inimitable, and che language co-incident to the 
nature of its ſubjet. The gallery of Death is a thought as ori- 


ginal as beautiful, and its painting peculiarly ftriking, 
How 
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How oft I ſaw her dead, while yet in ſm. les ! 

In ſmiles ſhe fonk her grief, to leſſon mine, 

She ſpoke me comfort, and increas'd my pain, 20 
Like pow'rful armies trenching at a town, 

By ſlow, and ſilent, but refiftlets (ap, 

In his pale progreſs gently gaining ground, 

Death urg' d his deadly ſiege; in ſpite of art, 

Of all the balmy bleſſings nature lens 25 
To ſuccour frail hamamity, Ve ſtars! 
(Not now fir/t made familiar to my fight) 

And thou, O moon! bear witneſs ; many a night 
He tore the pillow from beneath my head, 

Ty'd down my fore attention to the ſhock, 30 
By ceaſeleſs depredations* on a liſe 

Dearer than that he left me. Dread ful poſt 

Of obſervation * darker ev*ry hour ! 

Leſs dread the day that drove me to the brink, 

And pointed at eternity below; 35 
When my foul ſhudder'd at futurity ; 

When, on 4 moment's point, th' important dye 

Of life and death ſpun doubrful, ere it fell, 

And turn'd up life; my title to more woe, 


1 
—_ — 


Plunder. 

Line 19. In ſmiles ſhe ſunk ber grief, to leſſen mine.] Pathetic ſenti- 
ments deſc i ibe a heart acquainted perfectty with the render feel- 
is of humanity, If we ze at liberty re judge from his works, 
the author muſt have been converfant, not only with the diftrefſes 
of misfortune, bnt with thofe pointed forrows which are thence 
occaſiuned to a compaſſionate mind. 

Line 28. And thou, O moon ! bear irn. — 

Vos coryh teftes, & flumina nympbes. 
2 5 Virg. Ecl. 5. Line 27. 

Line 36. Wen my ſoul ſhudder'd at futurity,} Horace reflections 
on the miracuhus eſcape he experienced, are ſomewhat fimilar to 
tote of our author, tho' they contain fewer I ſſons of morality. 
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But why more woe? More comfort let it be. 40 
Nothing is dead, but that which wiſh'@ to die - 
Nothiog is dend, but wretehedneſs and pain; 
Nothing is dead, but what encumher'd, gall'd, 
Block'd up the paſs, and barr'd from real life. 

Where dwells that wiſh moſt ardent of the wiſe 7 45 
Too dark the Sun tb ſee it; higheſt ſtars 

Too low to reach it; 4eath, great deasb alone, 

O'er ſtars and ſun, triumphant, lands us there. 

Nor dreadful our tranfitian+ ; tho' the mind, 

An artiſt at creating ſelf-alarins, 50 
Rich in expedients for inquietude, 

Is prone to paint it dreadful. Who cat take 
Death's portrait true? The tyrant never /at. 

Our ſketch, aft random ftrokes, conjecture all: | 
Cloſe ſhuts the grave; nor tells one fingle tale. 55 
Death, and his Image rifing in the brain, 

Bear f2int reſemblance ; never are alike ; 

Fear* ſhakes the pencil, fancy loves exceſs, 

Dark i£#crance is laviſh of her ſhades ; 

And theſe the formidable picture draw. 60 


. 
» 8 
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+ Paſſage, © The paſſions reprefented as pErfonages. 
Line 40. But why more waer, More comfort ler it be.) Prior has 4 
fimilar thought in his Solemon. Tndeed, on s calm reflegion. on 
the ſubjefts of death and immortality, a likeneſs of ſentiment 
muſt inevitably occurz finge the ground-work of our hope is 
equally the bes of every writer. 
Cure of the miſer's wiſh, and coward's fear, 
Death only ſhews us what we knew was near. 
With courage therefore view th* appointed hour; 
Dread not Death's anger, but expect his power; 
Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man ! for thou waſt born. 
Line 55. Ciaſe ſhuts the grave ; nor tells one fingle tale.] The con- 
-\uding imagery is firikingly poetical, and the pictureſque view , 
of Death, highſyexpreffive of the author's critical judgment. 
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But grant the worſt ; 'tis paſt, new proſpects ric ; 
And drop a veil eternal o'er her toinb, | 
Far other views our contemplation claim, 

Views that o'erpay the rigours of our life; 

Vaews that ſuſpend qur agonies in death. 6s 
Wrapt in the thought of :memmordalzty, 

Wrapt in the fagle, the erzumphant thought! 
Longlfe might lapſe+, age uapercerv*d. come on; 
And find the ſoul vaſlated with her theme. | 
Its nature, pro, importance, fire my ſong. 10 
O that my wong could emulate my foul ! 

Like her, immortal. No !—the foul diſdains 

A mark ſo mean; far nobler hope maflames ; 

If eadlets ages can ontweigh an hour, ' 
Let not the laurri, but the palm, iaſpire. 79 

Thy nature, immortality! Who knows ? | 
And yet ho knows it not? It is but life 
In ſtronger thread of brighter colour ſpun, 

And ſpun for ever; dipt by cruel fate 

Br $:rg:a# dye; how black, how bitte here“ 80 
How! ſhert our correſpondence with the ſun ! 

And, while it laſts, inglou ious! Our beſt deeds 

How wanting in their weight * Our higheſt; joys 
Small cordials to ſupport us in our pain, 

And give us ffrength to- ſuffer. But how 2a $7 
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+ Proceed cw its cmuſe.. 
$ How ort the duration of temporal focitity yg or, in a frihte's 
ſenſe, how holt the period of human l ; 


Line 75. Le na the laurel, but the palm, inſpire.) Ihe uf ii 
of future bliſs to the prefour momenta y eujoꝝ men- i, I" * leu 
| tifully painted in allifion to the palm, I is difficulc eo gte 


mine whether grandeur of thought, or dige of male, ate 
more apparently Cxctlent in the author's ſentime 


* -- % 
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To mingle int'reſts, converſe, amities, 

With all the ſons of reaſon, ſcarrer'd wide 

Through habifable ſpace, where-ever born, 
Howe'er endow'd ! To live free citizens 

Of eniverſal nature! To lay hold 90 
By more than feeble faith on the Supreme / 

To call heav*tr's rich unfathomahle mines 
(Mines which ſupport archangels in their ſt ate) 
Our own ! T6 riſe in ſcience, as in bliſs, 
Iaitiate“ in the ſecrets of the ſkies ! 95 
Toft read creation; read its mighty plan 

In the bare boſom of the Deity ! 

The plan, and execution, to coltate? ! 

To fee, before each glance of piercing thought, 
Alt cloud, all ſhadow, blown remote; and lea ve 100 
No myſtery — bat that of Love divine, 

Whichy lifts us on the ſcraph's flaming wing, 

From earth's Zcaldamal|, this field of blood, 

Of inward anguiſh, and of outward ill, 

From darkneis, and from duſt, to ſuch a ſcene! 105 
Loves element! true joy's illuſtrious home! 

From earth's fad contraſt (now deplor'd) more fair ! 


1 P A EE 


® Introduced to the knowledge of. 

To draw inferences of immortality from chings, attain a know- 
zedye of ics plan by @ primary contemplation of God's atui- 
dates. 

T Form a comparative view. 
J Which, through the influence of a reſurrection, exalty us above 
this ſublunary ſphere, - 
Tue Hebrew term for a field of blood. 

Lise 99, Jo ſee, before each glance of piercing thought. 1 Tui view 
et ri dgnit? of man's nature, is truly ſublime, and im proſſes, 
not endy its poetic beauties, duc les religious cendeney , with more 
tian wſtal tervogr on the mind. 
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What exquime viciſſnude of fate 
Bleſt abſolution of or blackeft hourd 

Lore nzo, theſe are thoughts that make man Man, 
The wiſe 1|tarwinave, aggrandize* the great. 111 
How great (white yet we tread the kmedred clod, 
And ev'ry moment fear to fiak beneath 
The clod we tread ; foon trodden by our ſons) 
How greath, in the wild whirl of time's purinits, 115 - 
To ftop, and pauſe, involv\d+: in high preſage, 
Through the long viſto} of a thouſand years, 
To ſtand contemplating our diſtant ſelves, 
As in a magnifymg mirror fern, 
Enlarg'd, enobled, elevate, divine 120 
To propheſy our own futurities 
To gaze in thought on what all thought tranſcends + 
To talk, with fellow - candidates, of joys. 
As far beyond conception, as deſert, 
Ourſelves th' aftonith'd talkers, and the tale! 125 


— 


KExalt. 
I How great, in the jnceſſant revolutions of hours, ſucceſſively 
following each other. 
+ RefleRing in our preſcienc anticipation of futurity. 
T A range of porticos 

Line 114. The cled wwe tread ; ſoon trodden by our ſons.) Viciſftude 
of life has been a forcible argument of the author's throughout his 
ſ;ſtem of reaſoning, aud no where more naturally exprefſed than 
in the above lines. 

Line 117. Through the long wiflo of a theaſand years.) The paint- 
ing contained in this altufron muſt meet with che admiration- it 
Juſtly merits, Its images are truly co-incident with nature and 
poetry ; and from the union, muſt form a fenti ment highly worthy 
the reader's attention. 

Line 125. Ourſelves th/ aftenifÞ'd talkers, and the mir!]! In how 
animated a view does the poet exhibit truths, which, fronr their 
dignicy, claim the mot elevated beauties of language! To the 
afidtl, this view of iaimortality muſt. appeer a reafoning, which 

all 
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Lorenzo, ſwells thy boſom it the thought? 
The ſwell becombs thee : tis an honeſt pride. 
Revere thyfelf z=and yet thyſelf deſpiſe. 

Has xature no man can o'er-rate 3 and none 

Can uader-rate his merit. Take good heed ; 130 

Nor there be modeſt, where thou ſhouldſt be proud; 

That almoft univerſal error ſhun. | 
Jaft our pride, when we beheld theſe heights ! : 

ot thoſe ambition paints in air, but thoſe | 

Reaſon pozats out, and ardent virtue gains z 138 
And angels emulate; our pride how juſt ! 
When mount we ? when theſe ſhackles caſt? when 
This cell of the creation ? this ſmall neſt, [quit 
Stuck in a corner of the univerſe, | 
Wrapr up in fleccy cloud; and ſine - ſpun air? 140 
Fine ſpun to ſenſe; but groſs and feculent ; 
To ſouls celeſtial; ſouls ordain'd to breathe 
Ambroſial; oa'es, and drink a purer fly; 


_ 


aſl the aſſiſtances of irrefigion cannot controvett; to the ſtedfaſt 
in de lief, it muſt add a warmth of hope, which all the machina- 
tions of atheife cannot deſt toy. 

Line 128. Revere thyſelf ;—andyet Agel ſpite. 1 This ſentiment 
demands out warmett. apprubation. tor the truth. on which it is 
ounded, let us appeal to zeaſoun and religion > The firfty, from 
22 impartial conſcience, wilk furniſh us with teſtimonies; the 
Econd, from its vncontrovertible veracities, wilt evidently prove 
the juſtice of our belicf. 

Line 132. Tat almet univerſal error ſhun.) How univerſal, let 
example rexch us. Our se.fon dictates the excellencies of our 
ame, as well as our ſuperiority to the ef of Gud's creatures. 
But whence ariſcs that ſuperiority? ,, Would we. let reaſon 
Cpeak, we mutt confeſs out nature renders us more perfect, but 
chere we're modeſt. Conceit biafſes our judgment in favour of 
merit, and chere we. ſuffer the erxors of pride 0 — unlawful 
2 —— 

+ Replete with gregs, 
"2 The dew of heaven, and bathe in regions more refined, 


5 Grcatly 
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Greatly triumphant ow tis farther ſhore, 
Where virtue reigns, enrieh'd with felt arrears : 145 
While pomp imperial begy ant alms of peace. 

In empire high, or in proud ſcience deep, 
Ye born of earth? on what can you conferf?, 
With half the dignity, with half the gain, 
Fhe guſt, the glow of rational delight, T5;0 
As on this theme, which angels prarſe, and ſhare ? 
Man's fates and favoury are à theme in heaven. 

What wretched repetition cloys us h,. 
What periodieh pott for the fick! 
Diftemper'd bodies ! and diſtempes d minds! 155 
In an eternity, what ſcenes. ſhall ſtriko | 
Adventures. thicken l novelty ſurpriſe 
What webs of wonder fall unravel there / 
What full day pour on all the paths of heaver, 
And light th” Almighty's footſteps in the deep! 160 
How ſhall the bbeſſed day of our diſcharge 
Unwind, at once, the labyrinths of fare, 


And ſtraiten“ ita 1nextricable maze ! 

If inextinguiſhable thirſt in man 
To know ; how rich, how full, ous banquet there / 
There, not the moral world alone unfolds ; 166 


The wortd mareriat, latety feen in ſhades, 
And, in thoſe ſhades, by fragments only ſeen, 5 
n 


I" 


1 


— a — 


+ Converſe with your reafon. & Daily. 
* Aut rendes the apparent difficulty of its wuths equal w the 
conception of the mod ignorant. 

Line 147. In empire bigh, or in proud ſcience deep. } The grin-. 
deut of this addreſs is peculiarly noble ; end the concluding hae 
of © Man's fates and. fawours, Ke. Nc. has a magpificence of 
thought beyond the aid of a comment. 

Line 168. And, in thoſe ſhades, by fragments only. ſeen. ] The author 
has leugthened his period ſome what too far, by means of voy 


190 The CouvtA Nr. Night 6. 
And ſeen thoſe fragments by the lab ring eye, 


Uabroken, then, illuſtrious, and intire, 90 
Its ample ſphere, its univerſal frame, | 
In full dimenſions, ſwells to the ſurvey ; Tr 


And enters, at one glance, the ravifht fight. 
From ſome ſuperior point (where, who can tell? 
ce it, tis a point where gods reſide) 175 
w ſhall the ſtranger man's illumin'd eye, 
* the vaſt ocean ot unbounded ip: ce, 
Behold* an infinite of floating worlds 
Divide the chryſtal waves of Ether. pure, 
In endleſs voyage, without port! The eat 180 
Of theſe difſeminated+ orb, how great! 
Great as they are, what numbers Thete burpaſs, 
Huge f, as Leviathan, to that ſmall race, 
Thoſe twinkling multitudes of little hie, 
He ſwallows vaperceiv'd ! Stupendous Theſe! 185 
Yet what are theſe ſtupendous to the Ihle ? 
As particles, as atoms, ill perceiv'd ; 
As circulating globulesh in our veine'; : 
So vaſt the plan: Feeundity|| divine! ' 
N ſource! perhaps, [ wrong thee ſtill, 190 


1 


— „ - A; — — 
* 


the. beauties of his poetry are diminiſhed. To look for perfection 

is an effort, as bold as it is vain; and even errors may be rechoned: 

otherwiſe, 1 the unbiafſed reader is not tied down to any 
peculiar Randard. FV 

® Behold the progreſs of innumerable worlds, whoſe wonders, 

Sy their remote fituazion, deceive the eye, aud baffie explanation. * 

+ Minutety ſeparated. 

$ Huge, as Leviathan, to the diminutive race of watry inhabt- 

_ whoſe ſhort-Heed multitudes he imperceptibly ſwallows. 

§ Particies of blood in a circular form, | 

|] Source of plenty, | 
(e) Swelling with riches. 


- 


Tue Infidel Reclained. 191 
Tf admiration is a ſource of joy, | 

What tranſport hence! Vet this the leaſt in heaven, 

What this to that illuſtrious robe H- wears, 

Who toſt this maſs of wonders from his hand, | 

A ſpecimen, an earneſt, of his power? 195 

Tis, to that Glory, whence all glory flows, 

As the mead's meaneſt flow'ret to the ſun, 

Which gave it birth. But what, this ſun of heaven ? 

This blifs ſupreme of the ſupremely bleſt ? 

Death, onl y death, the queſtion can refolve. 200 

By death, cheap-bought th” ideas of our joy; 

The bare ideas ! Solid happineſs 

So* diſtant from its ſhadow chas'd below. 


* Felitity, in ecality, is ſo dircaly oppofite to that faint reſem- 
dlance of it, to which on earth we are ſo vainly attached. 
Line 193. What this to that illufirious robe He wears.) On a cri- 

tical view of the author's magnificence of thought, we allow the 

climax to be peculiarly poetic'; and, in ſpite of the unintereſting 
digrefions attending it, it prepoſſeſies. us in favour of the poet's 
excellence. 

Line 194. Who toff this maſs of wonders from bis band. ] A natwally 
ſublime thought is here abſolutely transformed into an ex preſſion 
of ſentiment degrading the dignicy of poetry, by its appropinquiry 
to burleſque. 

Line 198. But what, this fun of beawen ?] Dr. Young, 
undoubtedly, was of opinion, that frem a protufion of imagery, 
aroſe a peculiar beauty in poetic language; otherwiſe we ſhould 
hardly have met with ſuch a crowd of metaphors to confuſe our 
inte llects within ſo moderate 2 limit. 

Line 203. So diſtant from its ſhadow chas'd below.) 8 
the origin from whence each hope is dared, becomes, by nature's 
principle, the main reſearch of our united efforts. The errors we 
experience, and the. miſguided courſes which we fteer, are nearly 
equal, Young, in a religious ſenſe, which impartiality will 
confeſs the only one built on a reaſonable baſis, points out à path; 
and Pope, in his Eſſay on Man, is equally conciſe aud beautiful; 
Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 

All gates can reach it, apd all heads conceive ; 

Ovinys her goods, in no extremes they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well. 


Ard 


— —L— 
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Andi chaſe we ſtill the phantom thro' the fire, 
O'er bog, and brake, and preripice, till death? 205 
And toil we ſtill for ſahlanary pay? 
Defy the dangers of the field and flood, 
Or, ſpider-like, ſpia out our precious Al, 


Our more than vitals ſpin (if no regard 


To great foturity) in curious webs 210 


Ot fabtle thought, and exquiſite design; 


(Fine net-work of the brain : M catch a fly! 
The bu of vain renown ! 
A name, a mortal immortality! 
Or (meaner ſtill!) inſtead of graſping air, arg 
For} ſordid duerr unge we in the mire? 
D 3 thro? cry ſhame, for ev' Fry gain, 


3 r — 


— — 


+ And do we fin eutfce che dngoiineiens of e er content 
thro* regions r burniog nds. 
T Submiz we to che meannaſs of vice, fatrery, el lobours, 
for the ſake of jatereſt ? 
- Line 22.5];²i! 9 .- fy} The ludicrous view, 
in which che author ade to:our comempletion, a modern ramble 
afrer happineſs, renders this argument more forcibly natural, and 
adapted to the conception of weak, as well as bigotted capecirtes. 
Lise 214. A name, a\mertal immorentity |] The poettovehes owthe 
ambitions of mankind, as from thence they draw perſuafive mo- 
tives cownrds = miſtaken judgment in u refeerch for the mind's 
content. Shalorfpogre, whom Sog:lonve ro quote, hes, in ſenti- 
ments, perhaps as forcible as amyowricer ou morality, expoſed 
«he dangers vs well as. folly of this allurenent: 
But yorterday che ward of Ona wight 
Have tood-againft the work; aow des he there 
And noue fo poor to- — 


Jutivs Cxfar. b 

Line 216. Fer ſaruii luce pu- 23933 We meet wich 

ſoritimonts, not only-wa d fimitar' plan, bet even expre fed nearly 

in the ſame terms in the foregory pages, Young thought, it 

may be preſumed, that His readerwcauld-never be tired of d good 
thirg, 


For 


The Hide! Reclaimed. 192 


For vile contaminatingy traſh ; throw up 

Our hope in heav'n, our dignity with man ? 

And deify the dirt, matur'd to gold ? 220 

Ambition, Ab' rice, the two demons theſe, 

Which goadſſ thro? ev'ry ſlough our human herd, 

Hard- travell'd from the cradle to the grave, 

How low the wretches ſtoop! How ſteep they 
climb ! 

Theſe demons burn mankind ; but moſt poſſeſs 225 

Lorenzo's boſom, and turn out the ſkies, 

Is it in time to hide eternity? 

And why not in an atom on the ſhore, 

Jo cover ocean? or a mote, the ſun? 

S and wealth ! have they this blinding power? 

What if to them I prove LoRENZZO blind? 231 

Would it ſurpriſe thee ? Be thou then ſurpris'd ; 

Thou veither know'ſt: their nature learn from me. 

Mark well, as foreign as the/e /ubjes ſeem, 
What clole connection ties them to my theme 233 
Firſt, what is true ambition? The purſuit 


$ Defiling. 
L Which ſpur our paſſions thro' the commiiſions of vice for the 
attainment of riches, 

Line 221. Ambition, av'rice, the t2v0 demons theſe. ] Poetic embel- 
liſhments, when original, lay a juſtly founded claim to commen- 
dation. It cannot ſurely be refuſed, when we peruſe the energic 
beauties of the above, which, I think, might furniſh an 1tnin.itable 
plan for a moral painting. 

Line 233. Thou neither know"ff : —— ] To draw an ad- 
verſe argument from the pleas cheriſhed in favour of the oppolite 
cauſe, is a peculiar excellence, either in oratory, or ſtudied com- 
poſition z nor can it be a ſurer ſtep towards reformation, than to 


be convinced of the ignorant ſyſtem on which our errors are 
founded, 


8 Ot 
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—— — hens the fire, 
er hog, and brake, and preripice, till death ? 205 
2 toll we Riff. for ſahlanary ay? N 
Defy the dangers of the field and ed. 
Or, ſpider-like, ſyia out oor precious AN, 
Our enn rats {yin {if no-regard | 4 05 
To great foranty Yan curous webs tt  - ' 20 
Ot fable thaught; and exquibite Gig nnn 
(Fine — a 054 
mung 095 * 
meaner inſtaad * 
Fort — — — . 4 
Drudge, a. tha? opfey Thame, fr av'ry gain, 
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| 
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| 
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. of 9m wor concen: 
thro” regions - f burning fands. 
z . boos, 
for the ſake of jatereſt * 

- Line 212. — 7 tb. fy "The made, 
in which=he- ator tuakdd n wotttmplacioo,. > en rembit 
afrer happineſs, rexders bis argumant mort forcibly natural, and 
2 conception of weak, as well as bigotted eapecirttes. 

Lise 214. A nome, .o\mera/ immeeniity /'] The poettouohes owth e 
ambitions of mankind, as fromirhonce they drew perfuafive mo- 
nres to wurde d miſtaken jucgment iu u refeerch for the wind“! 
camenc. —3＋3ꝓ—— — oy hae, in ſonti- 
ments, perhaps as forcible a axyawriery e moralic — 
; Bur yotterday chewwardefOafar mich. 

Tue ftood-againft the works ; — 
Gm. or nr RR —— 


ee Cartier. © 
c 
ſort mens, not only en & fimitzr bam, — 
in the ſame terms in the foregatity pages. | 
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The Infide! Reclaimed. 192 
For vile contaminatingy traſh ; throw up 
Our hope in heav'n, our dignity with man ? 
And deify the dirt, matur'd to gold ? 
Ambition, Av' rice, the two demons theſe, 
Which goadſſ thro' ev'ry flough our human herd, 
Hard-travelPd from the cradle to the grave, 
How low the wretches ſtoop! How fteep they 
climb ! | 
Theſe demons burn mankind ; but moſt poſſeſs 225 
Lox EN Zo's boſom, and turn out the ſkies, 
Is it in time to hide eternity ? 

And why not in an atom on the ſhore, 
To cover ocean? or a mote, the ſun ? 
G'ory and wealth ! have they this blinding power? 
What if to them I prove Lorenzo blind? 2231 
Would it ſurpriſe thee ? Be thou then ſurpris'd ; 
Thou neither know'ſt: their nature learn from me. 

Mark well, as foreign as the/e ſubjecis ſeem, 
What cloſe connection ties them to my theme 233 
Firſt, what 1s zrve ambition? The purſuit 


220- 


* „ - © 


| S Defiling. 
} Which ſpur our paſſions thro* the commiſſions of vice for the 
attainment of riches, 

Line 221. Ambition, av' rice, the t2wo demons theſe. ] Poetic embel- 
lihments, when original, lay a juſtly founded claim to commen- 
dation. It cannot ſurely be refuſed, when we peruſe the energic 
deauties of the above, which, I think, might furniſh an inin.jitable 
plan for a moral paiating. 

Line 233. Thou neitber n f ] To draw an ad- 
verſe argument from the pleas cheriſhed in favour of the oppolite 
cauſe, is a peculiar excellence, eicher in oratory, or ſtudied com - 
poſition ; nor can it be a ſurer ſtep towards reformation, than to 


be convinced of the ignorant ſyſtem on which our errors are 
tounde d. 


8 Ot 
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Of glory, nothing % than man can ſhare. 

Were they as vain, as gaudy- minded man, 

As flatulent* with fumes of ſelf-applauſe, 

Their arts and conqueſts animals might boaſt, 240 
And claim their laurel crowns, as well as we; | 
But not cele/tial, Here we ſtand alone ; 

As in our form, diſtinct, pre-eminent ; 

If prone in thought, our ſtature is our ſhame ; 

And man ſhould bluſh, his forehead meets the ſkies. 
The+ vj/ible and preſent are for brutes, 246 
A ſlender portion! and a narrow bound! 

Theſe rea/on, with an energy divine, 

O'erleaps ; and claims the future and unſcen; 

The vaſt unſeen ! the future fathomleſs ! 250 
When the great ſoul buoys} up to this high point, 
Leaving groſs aature's ſedimentsh below, 

Then, and then only, Adam's offspring quits 

Thel ſage and hero of the fields and woods, 

Aſſerts his rank, and riſes into man. 255 
Tits is ambition: this is human fire. 


n — 
— — 


* Puffed up. 
+ The enjoyments that extend no farther than to the momentary 


felicity of our preſent appetites, are for brutes. 
T Is exalted. $ Inferiority of ſituation. 


j Is exalted on a contemplation of his ſuperiority above the wiſ - 
dom and courage of the brute creation. 

Line 240. Their arts and conguefis animals might boaſt.) And aſſur- 
ecily on the moſt juſtly authoriſed grounds. The innate ſagacity 
of the elephant, the peculiar excellence in national diftributions 
which we view in the ant, the uncultivated powers of other ani- 
mals, are all arguments in defence of their- natural qualifications 
tor worldly intereſt, Man only is ſuperior by his inheritance to 
beaven. 

Line 257. This is ambition : this is buman fire.) But how to recon- 


ile it wich an earthly mind Jon's Hic labor, hec opus eft.” 
Its 


The Infidel Reclatmed. 195 


Gan parts or place (two bold pretenders !) make 

Lorenzo great, and pluck him from the throng ? 
Genus and art, ambition's boaſted wings, 

Our boaſt but ill deſerve. A feeble aid! 260 _ 

Dedalian engin*ry ! If theſe alone 

Affiſt our flight, fame"s* flight is g/ory's fall. 

Heart- merit wanting, mount we ne'er ſo high, 

Our height is but the gibbet of our name. 

A celebrated wretch when I behold, 265 

When I behold a genivs bright, and baſe, 

Of tow'ring talents, and terreſtrial aims; 

Methinks I ſee, as thrown from her high tphere, 

The glorious fragments of a ſoul immortal, 

With rubbith mixt, and glitt'ring in the duſt, '270 

Struck at the ſplendid, melancholy fight, 

At once compaſſion ſoft, and envy, riſe 


n 


Its truth is wniverſally confeſſed ; but ſtöll we aſk an argument 
more humbly calculated for our reflection. The aſſured certainty 
of this purſuit, and the almoſt inevitable uncertainties of every 
other, are, I think, the moſt forcible that remain to be deduced ; 
Ambition is at diſtance 

A good ly profpeR, &c. 

Bute we ne'er think how ſandy's the foundation; 

What ftorms will batter, and what tempeſls ſhake it. 

Otway's Venice Preſerv'd. 
Line 261. Dedalian engin'ry ? 1 The Impotency of 
the wings of Dedalus, when attacked by the ſun's ſuperior 
beams, is a ftory which the moft juvenile reader of Ovid cn 
explain. Our author's allufion is agreeably natural, and, Is 
many reſpets, experimentally verified, 
The exaked honours of ambition become the firſt ftep towards 
| the diminution of real glory. 


S 2 But 
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But where fore envy ? Talents angel- bright, 

If wanting worth, are ſhining inſtruments 

In falſe ambition's hand, to finiſh faults 275 

Illuſtrious, and give infamy renown. | 
Great is an atchievement of great powers, 
Plain ſenſe but rarely leads us far aſtray, = 

KReaſon+ the means, affectious chuſe our end; 

Means have no merit, if our end amiſs. 280 

If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in vain; 

What is a PELHAM's head, to PRLHAM's heart ? 

Hearts; are proprietors of all applauſe. 

Right ends, and means, make wiſdom; worldly-wiſe 

Is but ha/f-witted, at its higheſt praiſe. 285 

Let genius then deſpair to make thee great; 

Nor flatter flation what is ſtation high ? 

Tis a prend mendicant*; it boaſts, and begs ; 

It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 


—_— 


+ The natural bent of our paſſions chuſes out the dourdary where 
to fix our wiſhes; and the guidance of reaſon only dizeRts the 
means of furniſhing them. 

T However politically oppofite to our reafonings may de the 

bent of a man's national plan, Rill, if he inherics an innate be- 

revolence of heart, applauſe muſt inevitably be a confequent 
tribure. 
® Beggar. 

Line 273. Talents angel-bright ] 

Horace's Paulum ſepulta 

. Diftat in fia, celata virtus, 

Is a ſeatiment ſome.hing fimilar, tho“ placed by Young in a more 

Extenfive view. The © giving ivfamy renown,” is a &uth the 

lamentable degeneracy of man will teſtify ; fince the moſt mining 

talents are ſo f.equently devoted to the leaſt virtuous purpoſes. 

Line 278. Plain ſenſe but rarely leads us fot a/iray.} Is an encou- 

raging commendation the greatly ftands in need of, fince, unhap- 

pily, ſhe at preſent is almoſt baniſhed her favourite country. 


And 
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And oft the throng denies its charity. 290 
Monarchs, and miniſters, are awful names ; 
Whoever wear them, challenge our devoir+. 
Religion, public order, both exact 

External homage, and a ſupple knee, 

To beings pompouſly ſet up, to ſerve As; 
The meaneſt flave ; all more is merit's due, 

Her ſacred and inviolable right; 

Nor ever paid the monarch, but the man. 

Our hearts ne' er bow but to ſuperior worth ; | 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. — 300 
Fools, indeed, drop the man in their account, 

And} vote the mantle into majeſty. 

Let the ſmall /avage boaſt his filver fur; 

His royal robe unborrow'd, and unbought, 

His own, deicending fairly from his fires. 305 
Shall man be proud to wear his livery, 

Andy ſouls in ermin ſcorn a foul without? 

Can place or leſſen us, or aggrandize ? — 


PE 
— — 


| + Reſpectful homage. 
2 And from the outward Infignia of an office, reſpeR their wearer. _ 
And mortal man in. office, ſcorns him undignified with local 

— 

Line 299. Our bearti ne er bow but to ſuperior worth.) The veracity 
of this ſentiment is ſtrikingly apparent in the general, tho” ſecrer, 
murmurs of mankind, when tyranny uſurps unlau ful ſway, aud 
binds external devoirs to its obedience. Ik, in any reſpect, there 
be a truth in vox populi, vox dei,“ it is in that filent diſappto, 
bation which is innate in man's nature againſt oppreſſion, 

Line 303. Let the ſmall ſavage boaſt bir filver fur.) In proportion 
to Young's enthufiaftic exaltation of real piety and merit, are his 
poetical degradations of falſe glories ; and, in the alluſions — 
he has recourſe to, we view a natural kmplicity „ and ftrength o! 


argument, n firiking, 


S 3 Pygmies 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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* Pygmies are pygmies ſtill, tho“ percht on Aps; 


And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 310 
Each man makes his own ſtature, builds himſelf; 
Virtue alone out- builds the amid; 

Her monuments ſhall laſt, when Egypt's fall. 

Of theſe ſure truths doſt thou demand the cauſe ? 


e. The cauſe is lodg'd in immortality. _/ 3158 


Hear, and aſſent. Thy boſom burns for power; 

What ſtation charms thee ? I'll inftall thee there; 

Tis thine, And art thou greater than before ? 

Then thou before waft ſomething /e/s than man. 

Has thy new poſt betray'd thee into pride? 320 

That treach*rous pride betrays thy dignity ; 

'Fhat pride defames humanity, and calls 

The being mean, which ffs or flrings can raiſe, 

That pride, like hooded hawks, in darknefs ſoars, 

From blindne{ bold, and tow'ring to the ſkies. 325 
Tis born of ignorance, which knows not man: 

An angels ſecond ; nor his fecond, long. 

A NExo quitting his imperial throne, 

And courting glory from the tinkling ftring, 

But faintly fhadows an immortal foul, 330 

With empire's ſelf, to pride, or rapture, fir d. 

Tf nobler motives miniſter no cure, 


—_—. 
8 


— 


Line 309. Pygmie: are fygmies fill, the' percbe an Alps.} How 
prettily does the author prefent to our consideration, the beauties 
of his poetry; whilſt, at the ſame time, he commands attention, 
by enforcing the moſt moral and ſubliqge inflixuRtion. | 

Line 319. Then thou befwe waſt ſomerbing leſs than man.] The 
doctor evidently poſſeſſed, in private converſation, the true ſalr 
of ſatize an.; reproof, fince his arguments are ſo trongly tinftured 
with ſeveiity of pleading, 


Ev'n 


The hide! Reclaimed. 


Ev'n vanity forbids thee to be vain. 
-= High worth is elevated place: tis more; 
It makes the poſt ſtand candidate for Thee ; 38 
Makes more than monarchs, makes an honeſt man; 
Tho' no exchequer it commands, tis wealth: 
And tho” it wears no ribband, tis renown ; 
Renown, that would not quit thee, tho” diſgrac'd, 
Nor leave thee pendent on a maſter's ſmile, 346 
Other ambition nature interdifts|] ; 
Nature proclaims it moſt abſurd in man, 
By pointing at his origin, and end ; 
— Milk, and a ſwathe ar fir/?, his whole demand; 
His whole domain“, at laſt, a turf or ftone ; 345 
To whom, between, a world may ſeem too ſmall. - 
Souls truly great dart forward on the wing 
Of aß ambition, to the grand reſult, 
The+ curtain's fall; there, ſee the buckikin'd chief 
Unſhod behind this momentary ſcene ; 
Reduc'd to his own ſtature, low or high, 


199 


Forbids. * Empire. 
J The choſe of life, there fee the royal monarch, bereft of all his 
houours, and in the dark retirement of death, diſmantled of 
ty pomp. 

Eine 333. £v'n wanity forbids thee to be wain.) Since to err with 

conſcience is equally a wound to our vanity, as well as morality, 
it can by no means receive the ſmalleſt degree of approbation, 
The author therefore appeals to the moſt predominant paffions, 
as an incentive towards the paths of modefty, 

Line 346. To whom, between, a world may ſeem tes ſmall.) Tho” 
the final progreſs of our ambmMion has been beautifully painted im 
ſeveral foregoing lines, we no where meet with ſo conciſe a ſum- 
mary of man's entrance and exit; and fince ſo peculiar an bumi- 
lity is the object of each, how mad muſt be the intermediate oe» 
fearches when loſt to reaſon ? 


As 
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As vice, or virtue, finks him, or ſublimes ; 

And laugh at this fantaftic mummery, 

This antic prelude of groteſque events, 

Where dwarfs are often ſtilted, and betray 355 

A littleneſs of ſoul by worlds o'er-run, 

And nations laid in blood. Dread ſacrifice 

To chriſtian pride! which had with horror ſhockt 

The darkeft pagans, offer d to their gods. 

O Thou moſt chriſtian enemy to peace ! 360 

Again in arms? again provoking fate? 

That prince, and That alone, is truly great, 

Who draws the ſword reluctant, gladly ſheaths ; 

On empire builds what empire far outweighs, - 

And makes his throne a ſcaffold to the tkies 365 
Why this ſo rare? becauſe forgot of all 

The day of death; that venerable day, nounce 

Which fits as judge; that day, whieh fhall pro- 

On all our days, abſol ve them, or condemn. 

Loxenzo, never fhat thy thought againſt it; 370 

Be levees ne'er ſo full, afford it room, 

And give it audience in the cabiner. 

That friend conſulted, flatteries apart, 

Will tell thee fair, if thou art great, or mean. 


——— —— 


* 


Line 352. A vice, or virtue, finks bim, or ſublimes.] I do not re- 
collect to have met with the latter verb, even in poetic flights ; 
but as that ſcience demands peculiar licence, and the idea it con- 
tains is clear, we have no cauſe to diſpute the coinage, 

Line 362. That prince, and That aline, is truly great.] The ele- 
gance of this ſentiment, and. the natural fervour of ics expreſſion, 
unite to ſtamp the pnet's rectitude of judgment forcibly on our 
minds. Maſon, in his Caractacus, has ſome lines on the ſubjeR 
of wich-holding vengeance, inexpreſſibly beautiful; but Young's 
eonciſe view of a prince's merits, is, L think, allowing for a dif- 
fererce of ftile, equally pleafing, | 
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To doat on aught may leave us, or be left, 375 
Is That ambition? Then let flames deſcend, 
Point to the centre their inverted“ ſpires, 
And learn humiliation from a foul, 
Which boaſt her lineage from celeſtial fire. 
Vet theſe are they, the world pronounces wiſe. 380 
The world, which cancels nature's right and wrong, 
And caſts new wiſdom : Ev'n the grave man lends 
His ſolemn face, to countenance the coin. 
Wiſdom for parts is madneſs for the whole. 
This ſtamps the paradox, and gives us leave 385 
To call the wiſeft weak, the richeft poor, 
The moſt ambitious, . mean; 
In triumph, mean; and abject, on a throne. 
Nothing can make it leſs than mad in man, 
To put | forth all his ardor, all his art, 390 
And mire hie for! hen Gall unbounded flight, 


But reaching Him, who gave her Singe to ny. 
When blind ambition quite miſtakes her road, 

And downward pores, for that which ſhines above, 
Subſtantial happineſs, and true renown ; 395 
Then, like an idiot gazing on the brook, 


= — 
6— — — — — 


Deſcending flames. 

Line 376. =————Tha lt flame: deſcend.) The thought is 
truly ſublime, and, on a circumſpect exami::ation, will be found 
to anſwer every attack of criticiſm. 

Line 392. ut reaching Him, who gave ber wings to fly-] Repeti- 
tions of the ſame ſentiment, the' an infringement of the laws. of 
poetry, and often ot common ſenſe, yet, on the ſubject of man's 
ambition, rather keep the mind awake to a taſte of its falutyry 
leſſons, than otherwiſe. ** Non ego paucis offendar maculis,” 
thould be an indulgence readily 9 
excellent poet. | 


We 
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We leap at ſtars, and faſten in the mud; 
At glory graſp, and fink in infamy. 

Ambition! pow'rtul ſource of good and ill! 399 
Thy ftrength in man, like lengrh of wing in birds, 
When diſengag'd from earth, with greater eaſe, 401 
And ſwifter flight, tranſports us to the ſkies : 

By toys entangled, or in guilt bemir'd, 

It turns a curſe; it is our chain, and ſcourge, 

In this dark dungeon, where confin'd we lie, 405 
Cloſe- grated* by the ſordid bars of fenſe ; 

All proſpect of eternity ſhut out; 

And, but for execution, ne'er {ct free. 

With error in. ambition juſtly charg'd, 

Find we Loxenze wiſer in his wealth-? 410 
What if thy rental I reform ? and draw 


2 —— 
— 


In abie& confinemsnc to the baſe indulgence of our paſſions. 
t Deliverance by Death from the priſons of life. 

Line 397. We leap at flars, and fallen in the .] What malevo- 
leut, or, which is perhaps an apter epithet, what ignorant critic 
will difallow the beauty of this allufion. Where ſublimity de- 
mand it, the author's genius ſoars above reprefienfion ; bur in a 
tranquil examination of plain truths, the images ate humble, 
natural, and pleaſing. 

Line 400. Thy frrengrh in man, like length of wing in-dirds..] The 
compariſon of ambition to a bird is nearly thread-bare, by the o 
ſrequent introduction of it in the works of moral, as well as poe- 
tical wricers, The peculiar method in whictr Y oung enlarge on 
_ the atlufion, renders its idea novel to the reader, and my 
moy claim an equal commendation with origitatiey. 

Line 40. And, but fer rucutien, er ſet free.) There is an in- 

congruity of fimilitude when we view this femtiment in a moral 
ſenſe, which greatly diminiſhes the merit, which, as poerical, the 
thoughe might claim. The metaphorical images may be faid, 
wich juftice, to be equal with the ſubjet 3 bur the origin from 
whence they take their courſe, is incorrect, and the ftream, in con- 
Sgueace, polluted with error. 


An 
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An inventory new to ſet thee right ? 
Where, thy true treaſure? Gold ſays, ©* Not in me:“ 
And, Not in me,” the di' mond. Gold is poor; 
India's inſolvent} : ſeek it in thyſelf, 415 
Seek in thy naked ſelf, and find it there; 
In being fo deſcended, form'd, endow'd ; 
Sky-borny, ſky-guided, ſy - returning race! 
Erect, immortal, rational, divine! 
In ſenſes, which inherit earth, and heavens; 420 
Enjoy the various riches nature yields; 
Far nobler ! give the riches they enjoy; 
Give taſte to fruits; and harmony to groves ; 
Their radient beams to gold, and gold's bright Sire; 
Take in, at once, the landſcape of the world, 425 
At a ſmall inlet, which a grain might cloſe, 
And half create the wond*rous world they ſee. 
Our /en/es, as our reaſon, are divine. 
But for the magic organ's pow'r ful charm, 
Earth were a rude, uncolour'd chaos, ſtill. 430 
Object are but th? occaſion; ours th* exploit ; 
Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which nature's admirable picture draws; 
And beautrhes creation's ample dome. 
Like Milton's Eve, when gazing on the lake, 115 5 

an 


Plung'd in debt. 
& Of heavenly origin, directed by a heavenly ſpirit, and allotred 


to a ſeat in the celeftial regions. 
* The face of nature is but as a canvas, where we figure the 
images of ſpontaneous fancy. 
Line 418. Siy-bern, Ay: guided, fly-retarniug race.) Is a pueril 
di{ygrace to the delicacy, as well as the ſublimity of the poetry. 
Line 435. Like Milton's Eve, when gazing on the late. 
— o And laid me down 


On 
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Man makes the matchleſs image, man admires. 
Say then, ſhall man, his thoughts all ſent abroad, 

Superior wonders in himſelf forgot, 

His admiration waſte on objects round, 

When heav'n makes him the ſoul of all he ſees ? 440 

Abturd ! not rare! fo great, ſo mean, is man. 

What wealth in /enſes ſuch as theſe! what wealth 

In fancy, fir'd to form a fairer ſcene | 

Than /en/e ſurveys! in mem'ry's firm record, 

Which, ſhould it periſh, could this world recall 

From the dark ſhadows of o *erwhelming years! 446 

In colours freſh, originally bright, 

Preſerve its portrait, and report its fate ! 

What wealth in inzelle#+, that ſov'reign power! 

Which ſenſe, and fancy, ſummons to the bar; 450 

Interrogates, approves, or reprehends* ; 


— — 


On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd anot her ſky, 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppofite 
A ſhipe within the watry gleam appeai'd, 
Bending to look on me, 


Book IV. Line 4563. 

Line 441. Abſurd net rare ! ſo great, fo mean, is man.) Ia the 
foregoing lines there appears a ſyſtem of reaſoning, ſomething be- 
yond either poetry or natural comprehenſion, in rega:d to its 
ſentiments, «nd which, in ſhort, highly deſerves the appellation 
nf bombaſt. Humanum eſt ettare, is a proverb verified in 
Young's example. 

Line 443+ In fancy, fir d to forma fairer ſcene.) The ſtudied la- 
bour, evident in this line, to form, I preſume, an eccho to the 
ſenſe, which, begging the author's pardon, was an uſeleſs effort, 
diſguſts us wich the diſagreeable ſameneſs of the ſound. — 
Yoon, ſays the ingenious Mr. Keard, doubtleſs, took the hint 
from the majeſtic ſpeech of Gog, in an ancient work, intituled, 
Jack, the Giant: Killer, Fi, fa, fum, &c, &c. &c. 


1 Reaſon, Underſandioge 9 Cendemns. 
And 
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And ſ from the maſs thoſe underlings import, 

From their materials ſifted, and refin'd, 

And in trutbh's balance accurately weigh'd, 

Forms art, antl ſcience, government, and law ; 455 

The ſolid baſis, and the beauteous frame, 

The vitals, and the grace of civil life ! 

And manners (ſad exception!) ſet aſide, 

Strikes out, with maſter-hand, a copy fair 

Of his idea, whoſe indulgent thought 460 

Long, long, ere chaos teem'd, plann'd, human blits. 
What wealth in fouls that ſoar, dive, range around, 

Diſdaining limit, or from place, or time; 

And hear at once, in thought extenſive, hear 

Th' almighty fat*, and the trumpet's ſound / 465 

Bold, on creation's outſide walk, and view 

What was, and is, and mere than e'er ſhall be; 

Commanding, with omnipotence of thought, 

Creations new in fancy's field to riſe ! . 

Souls, that can graſp whate'er th' Almighty made. 

And wander wild, through things unpoſſible! 471 

What wealth, in faculties of endleſs growth, 


+ And from the confuſed heap imported by theſe inferior beings. 
The omnipotent command, in ohedicuce to which aroſe the 
origin of creation. 

Line 462. What wealth in ſouls that ſear, dive, range around.) It 
muſt be owned, this idea dees not ftrike us with that graudeur 
uſual in the author's reſlections on the ſoul. The action given to 
that immortal flame of reaſon, is not only trivial, but an apparent 
miſtake of bombaſt for real ſublimity. 

Line 471. And wander wild, thro' things impoſſible!) The attri- 
butes which Young at preſent crowds on the ſoul, I cannot ſay 
dignifies, are as fanciful as the fancy he repreſents. A reader, 
unbiafſed in his ſentiments, will allow him, in theſe pages, Lt 
is enthufizſm ; the“ we now and then perceive a more than glim- 
mering ſpark of his wonted ſplesdot. 


4 E 
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In quenchleſs paſſans violent to crave, 

In liberty to chuſe, in pow'r to reach, a 
And in duration (how thy riches rife JT 475 
Duration to perpetuate —— boundleſs bliſs? 

Aſk you, what porw”r reſides in feeble man 
That bliſs to gain ? Is virtue's, then, unknown? 
Virtue, our preſent peace, our future prize. 

Man's unprecarious , natural eſtate, 4% 
Improveable at will, in virtue lies; 8 
Its tenure} ſure ; its income is divine. 

High- built abundance, heap on heap ! for what? 
To breed new wants, and beggar us the more; 
Then, make a richer ſcramble for the throng? 48g 
Soon as this feeble pulſe, which leaps fo long 
Almoſt by miricle, is tir'd with play, 

Like rubbiſh from diſploding“ engines thrown, 

Our magazines of hoarded trifles fly ; 

Fly diverſe; fly to foreigners, to foes ; 490 
New maſters court, and call the former fool 

(Ho juſtly !) for dependenee on their ſtay. 

Wide ſcatter, firſt, our play-things, then, our duſt. 

Doft court abundance for the take of peace? | 
| Learn, and lament thy ſelf-defeated ſcheme: 495 


— 
— 


— 


t + Wir hout ſubjection to vieiſſitudes. 

The inhericance of virtue is a blefling offered to the meanct 2: 

Its conſequent productions are a fund of riches inexhauſtible, 

* Emitting their contents, 

Line 473. In guenchicſs paſſions violent to crave.) His paſſions are, 
T think, too indelicately pictured, to take their riſe from a ſoul | 
4evored to a contemplation of its dignity, Prior, in his Solomoay | 
adcrefſes the ſoul in a much milder train, 
Be thy aſfections undifturd'd and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 
And try M lie be werth the liver's care, 


Riches 
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Riches enable to be richer {till ; 

And, richer-/iil!, what mortal can refiſt ? 
Thus wealthf (a cruel taſk-maſter !) i injoins 
New toils, ſucceeding toils, an endleſs train! 


And murders peace, which taught it firſt to ſhine. 

The poor are half as wretched as the rich 501 

Whoſe proud and painful privilege it is, 

At once, to bear a double load of wor; 

To feel the ſtings of envy, and of wart, 

Outrageous want! both Indies cannot cure. 505 
A competence} is vital to content. 

Mack weaith is corpulence, if not diſeaſe; 

Sick, or incumber'd, is oor happineſs. 

A competence 1s all we can enjoy. 

O be, content, where haw'n can give no more! 510 

More, like a flaſh of water from a lock, 

Quickens our ſpirit's movement for an hour; 


ꝶ—— 


— — — 
— — — — | 


+ An jaanimate deing perſoriget. t Sufficieney- 
Line 497. And, richer ul, what mortal can refiff , Ancient and 
modern writers are perfeciy agreed in a fentiment, which hardly- 
adm its of one exception througbout the variety of diſpoſitions in 
mackind, Juvenal's 
Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia crefcit, 
Points out the omnipotence of gold, which, in this ara, alſo in 


equally undiſputed ; and Virgit breaks out into a retbection of icy 
dale fal influence, 


3 que mortatia pectora cogiv 
Auri facra fames ! | 
' Line $09. A competence is d we can enjoy.) Is an excellent, and, 
fron natural experience, à true ſentiment. 
I.ine $31. Mere, like a fluſh of water from a heck.) Tho” there 
appears an aprneſs in the ümilitude, we cannot judge it à poetica! 
heauty. The thought wants delicacy, and where fo main an af- 


fftaar is denied, there muſt be candidly allowed a deficiency in 
the examination of the whole. 


a. 1 2 But 


| 
| 
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But ſoon its foree is ſpent , hor riſe our joys 
Above our native temper's common ſtream, = 
Hence diſappointment lurks in ev'ry prize, 515 
As bees in flow' rs; and ſtings us with ſucceſs. 

The rich man, who denies it, proudly feigns ; 
Nor knows the wiſe are privy to the lye. 
Much learning ſhews how little mortals know ; 
Much wealth, how little worſdlings can enjoy : 520 
At beſt, it babies us with endleſs toys, 
And keeps us children till we drop to duſt. 
As monkies at a mirror ſtand amaz'd, 
They fail to find, what they ſo plainly fee ; 
Thus men, in ſhining riches, ſee the face 525 
Of happineſs, nor know it is a ſhade | ä 
But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep again, 
And wiſh, and wonder it is abſent ſtill. 

How few can reſcue opulence from want ! 
Who“ lives to nature, rarely can be poor; - 530 
Who lives to faxcy, never can be rich. 
Poor is the man in debt; the man of gold, 


* Who in bis purſuits retains his ambition within the competent 
dounds of nature, rarely can be poor. 

Line 516. As bees in flow'rs ; ard figs us with ſucceſs.) The 
thought is pleafing, and ſtrikingly expreffive of the ſentiment it 
contains. n 

Line 528. And wiſh, and wonder it is abſent flill.) Man's incen- 
trovertible ſubjection to the frequent deceptions arifing from every 
individual refearch in human life, is a truth ſo well experienced, 
that an inftauee of it impreſſes rather the idea of forrow than 
furpriſe. The pictureſque view ia which Youvg exhibits its 
efe&, when cauſed by folly, is excellently painted, and naturally 
coloured The auk ward ſi tuation of man in his ſurpriſe, allows 
for the compariſon to a monkey, which might otherwiſe ſerve as 
food for a critic, 


Is 
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In debt to fortune, trembles at her power. 
The man of reafor ſmiles at her and death. 
O what a parrimony$ this! A being 535 
Of fuch inherent? ſtrength and majeſty, 
Not worlds poſſeſt ear raiſe it; worlds deſtroy'd 
Can't injure ; which holds on its glorious courſe, 
When thine, O mature? ends; too bleſt to mourn 
Creation's obſequiesh. What treaſure, is 540 
The monarch is à beggar to the man. 

Immortal ! ages paſt, yet nothing gone! 
Morn without eve! a race without a goal! 
Unfhorten'd by progreffion® infinite! 
Futurity for ever future! Life 545 
Beginning ſtill, where c omputation ends? 


tt ä F Al. 
— 


a 
— — 


+ Inheritance. LF Waste. 8 Neturn to Cha. 
| | Advancement. 

Line 335. — ——— 4 birg.) Horace, on the 
tudject of man's dignity, when the peculiar votary of moral, hene- 
volent, and honeft fentimenty, has thonghts Omewhar fimilar}, and 
expreſive of the veneratiun he po ict to a ftrit actherence*in virtur, 
however oppoſe the cenor of his life, in ſume refpetts nicht 
Nove: 


Juſtum & tenacem propofiul viium 
Ac, &c. — 


Nec fulminantis magna jovis manus. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 
| Book III. Ode 2. Line :. 
Eine 343. Morn without eve! a race without a ge The vari- 
esy of exraptured breaks, which the author crowds together on this , 
enthufiaſtic tecollectlon of immortality, are fomewhat irconfiſteng 
with moderation; and, even allowing for the ſuper-abundant flow 
of Young's imagiaatian, have not an agreeable effeft, Their 
moral truths, however, ſpice of triciciſm, are admirable, 


1.4 + 112 
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Tis the deſcription of a Dezty|| / 

Tis the deſcription of the meaneſt lave : 

The meaneſt flave dares then Loxenzo ſcorn ? 

The meaneſt ſlave thy fov'reign glory ſhares. = 550 

Proud youth, faftidioust of the lawer world! 

Man's lawful pride includes humility ; 

Stoops to the loweſt ; is too great to find 

Inferiors ; all immortal! brothers all! reg 

Proprietors eternal of thy lovely. $55 
Immertat / what can ſtrike the ſenſe ſo ſtrong, 

As this the /aul ? It thunders to the thought; 

Reaſon amazes ; gratitude o*'erwhelms ; 

No more we ſlumber on the brink of fate; | 

Rous'd at the ſound, th* exulting foul aſcends, 560 

And breathes her native arr, an air“ that feeds. 

Ambitions high, and fans ethereal fires ; 

Quick kindles all that is divine within us: 

Nor leaves one loit' ring thought beneath the ſtars. 
Has not LoR EN ZO's boſom caught the flame 2 

Immortal || Were but one immortal, how 566 

Would others envy ! how would thrones adore ! / 

Becauſe tis common, is the bleſſing loft } 


How 


i — —_ —_ — — v 


þ A path, kke this, leads to immortality. A RY like this, 
may be purſued by the pooreſt individuak 
T Vainly attached. 
& In their immortal exiſtence, bleſt with the ineftimable enjoy. 
ment of merued aſſections. 


® Aclimate, whoſe beauties are known only to the morally am 


di:ious, which breathes n enthufiaſm on the flame of 

piety, 

Line 569. Becauſe "tis common, it the 22 hfi *) We are too apt 
to under value the enjoyment of a celgftial prerogative, in our re- 
fections on the real eſtimate of immortality; but from that mind 

which, 
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How this ties up the bounteous hand of heaven! 

O yain, vain, vain, all elſe ! Eternity / 570 
A glorious, and a.needful refuge, that, | 
From vile impriſonment, in abje& views. 

?T is im mortality, tis that alone, 

Amid life's pains, abaſements, emptineſ, 

The ſoul can comfort, elevate, and fill. 575 
That only, and that amply, this performs ; 
Lifts us above life's pains, her joys above; 

Their terror thoſe ; and theje their luſtre loſe ; 

Eternity depending covers* all ; 

Eternity depending all atchieves ; 580 
Sets earth at diſtance; caſts her into fhades ; 

Blends her diſtinctions, abrogates+ her pow'rs ; 
The low, the lofty, joyous, and ſevere, 

Fortune's dread frowns, and faſcinating} ſmiles, 
Make one promiſcuous and neglected heap, 585 
The man beneath; if I may call him man, 
Whom [mmertality's full force inſpires. 


— 


8 


which is not totally loſt to modeſty, let us for a moment aſk from 
whence ariſes that momentous error, Is it from incredulity 7 
The ſeft of dieſde lle vers are, at this zra, fo diminiſhee, that we 
are anſwered in the negative. Is it from too great facility of ac 
quificion ? > Experience, while it affirms the truth, afims ous 
gull. in ſtrongeſt terms. 

Line 512. From vile impriſonment, in abjeF views. } Had the au- 
ther concluded his remark, without introducing the thought of 
abje views, his featiment would have deen more poetically, and 
more intelligibiy conciſe, He, doubtiefs, alluded to the mean 
neſs of our refearches; on 2 comparative view with thoſe of erer- 
mity ; but the meaning is ſo lame ty expreſſed, that it had been 
wich much more propriety, omitted. 

* Banithes our fears. + Annuls, deſtroys. 


3 Bewitching, enſnar ing. 
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Nothing terreſtrial touches his high thought; 
Sansy ſhine unſeen, and thunders roll unheard, - | 
By minds quite conſcious of therr high deſcent, 590. 
Their preſent province, and their future prize; 
Divinely darting upward ev'ry wiſh, 
VW'arm on the wing, in glorious abfores loft. 

Doubt you this truth? Why labours your belief ? 
If earth's whole orb, by ſome due-diſtant eye 595 
Were ſeen at once, her tow'ring Ap would Bak, 
And levelld. A leave an even ſphe re. 
Thus earth, and all that earthly minds admire, 

Is Awallow'd in eternity's vaſt round. 
Jo that ſtupendous view, when ſouls awake, 600 

So large ob late, ſo mountainous to man, | 
Time's toys ſubfide; and que! all below. 

Eathufraftic, this * 'Them all are weak, - 

But rank enthuſiaſts. To this godlike height 
Same ſouls have foar'd 3 or martyrs ne'es had bled. 
And all may do, what has by man been done. 606 
Who, beaten by theſe ſublunary ſtorms, 

Boundleſs, interminable? joys can weigh|þ, 
Caraptur'd, une xalted, uninflam'd ? 


— — * 


ͤg—— —„- —— — 


$ The profyerity of fortune aud ber frowns are equally diſregarded. 
Mountains on the borders of Italy, dividing that country ß um 


France. 
+ A. mauntam in Sicily. T Ualinyed. 
1} Can view, them comparatively. with the eternal bleffugs of 
- immortality ? 


Line 589» 1 ſine unſeen, and thunder: roll unheard.) Is little | 
mort than 3; re petition of the 537th hne. 

Line 602. Time's toys ſubſide ; and equal all balew.} A very lame 
thought, . mare lamely. expreſſed. The author, without doubt, 
intended , av exprefiing the naar at faber views y which 


1 . 8 
2 „ : * 
- W hat 


— 
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What flave unbleſt, who from to-morrow's dawn 610 
Expects an empire? He forgets his chain, 
And, thron'd in thought, his ab/ent ſceptre waves. 

And what a ſceptre waits us! what a throne ! 
Her own immenſe appointments to compute, 
Or comprehend her high prerogatives, 615 
Inj this her dark minority, how toils, 
How vaialy pants, the human ſoul divine! 
Too great the bounty ſeems for earthly joy; 
What heart but trembles at ſo ſtrange a bliſs ! 

In ſpite of all the traths the muſe has ſung, 620 
Ne'er to be priz'd enough! enough revolv'd | 
Are there, who wrap the world ſo cloſe about them, 
They ſee no farther than the clouds; and dance 
On heedlefs vanity's phantaſtich toe, f 
Tillſ], tumbling at a ftraw, in their career, 625 
Headlong they plunge, where end both dance and 

ſong ? 

Are there, Loxegnzo ? is it poſſible? 
Are there on earth (let me not call them men) 


- * 
— 
_ _ 


T During our refidence in this lower ſphere, 

F Whimfical. 1 Caught by the unexpected hand of Death; , 

Line 610. What fave le, who from to-morrew's dawn.) The 
fimilitude is peculiarly pleafing, and conveys as natural an idea 
as poſſible of the incſtimable value which a liberal and religiaus 
mind conceives of immortality, Enthufiaſtic ideas of that mo- 
mentous bleffing, when confined within the limits of a Young, 
are emblems of au unfeigned piety, however irconfiſftent may be 
their expreſſions when crayfinicted to a public peruſal. 

Line 620. In ſpite of all the truths the muſe bos ſung.) And really 
on a capitulation, quite ſufficienc. The uſual error of the poet is 
once again apparent; and, had get his difinterefted views been 
very well known, one might have ſuſpected he was paid by the 
Pages 


Who 
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Who lodge a foul immortal in their breafts ; 
Unconſcians as the mountain of its ore; 630 
Or rock, of its ineftimable gem ? 
When rocks ſhall melt, and mountains vaniſh, be 
hal know their e; treafure, then, no more. 
Are there (ſtill more amazing !) who refiſt 
The rifing thought ? whe ſmother, in its birth, 6 
The par 4 truth ꝰ who le to be byutes? 
Who thro? this hoſom - barrier burſt their way 2 
And, with reverſt ambition, ſtrive to fink? 


Of endiefs night? night darker than the 
Who fight a proofs of mmortality ? 
With hovrid zeal, and execrable arts, 
Work att their engines, level their black fires, 645 
To blot from man this attribute divine, 

(Than vital blood far dearer to the wiſe} 

R and rank arheifts to themfe 


foes ? 


— 


— — — — _— _ — a CE OE een — 


® » Who aft in 2 dire&t and rebeltious oppoſition to the. gaturat} 
dictates of a human confeicace. 
+ Natural coneeptions. 

Line 645. Work all their engines, level their black fires.) The fatal 
eficnucagement given to diſputation and ufelefs controverfies on 
the ſubjeRt of religion, is fo public in its influence, chat the mali- 
cus incendiaries of purity in ſantiment are put to » rigid test, 
when they would attempt to deny the affertiom. Private incere#, 
the tolly of fuperftiction, and difregard ts: morality, are the three 
Wurces from, whence ariſe the baleful fireams of impiqus ſenti- 
ment, whoſe firſt grand odiect is to eradicace 22 9 2 an 
eternity. 


What 
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What object, what event, the moon beneath, 650 
ut argues, or endears, au aſter · ſoene? 
To reaſon proves, ot weds it to dgfire ? x 
All things proclaim.it needful ; ſome advance 
One precious ſtep beyond, and prove it fare. | 
A thouſand arguments ſwarm round my pen, 558 
From khcau'x, and earth, and man. Indulge a bew, 
— nature, as her common habit, worn; 
So preſſing Providence a truth to teach, | 
Which truth unzaught, all ether truths were vain. 
Thou! whoſe all-providential eye ſurveys, 66a 
Whoſe handdirefts, whoſe ſpirit fills and warms 
Creation, and.holds empire far beyond! 
Eternity's inhabitant augutt ! 


__. IIS — _—_— ä - 4 * 


as a 4 —_— 
— 


„ 


—— 


Line 656. From beaw'n, and earth, and man.] Solidity in rea ſon- 
ing, added to the flowers of poetry, conftitute à lefſon of fancy 
and morality, worthy the heart-felt approbation of a critic and a 
chriſtian. The borrowed machinery of an epic poem, may, like 
& beauty arrayed in aH the colours of the rainbow, but defticure 
of modefty, charm at a diffant view; but when comparatively 
ſeen with placid counſels, delicacy of fentiment, and amiable 
truths, its tuftre fades, and we devote the laurel to the latter. 


i Line 660. Thou /! whoſe all-providential eye ſurveys.] If energy of 


expreffion, joined to inimitable magnificence of thought, can 


render an addrefs to the Deity, any ways confiftent with the dig. 
nity of language, we cannot fail being pleaſed. The efufions of 


ſablimiry which profane writers directed, either in proſe or po- 
etry, to the unknown Being, of whoſe — they were con- 
Fcious, have not that grandeur which ſhines in the works of mo- 
dern compoſers. Our countrymen are, I think, peculiarly ani- 
mated on this ſubjet ; neither is the French language, tho' ill 


qualified for ſublimity, greatly deficient, One addreſs particu- 


larly, whofe author I forget, but which ou readers have undoubt- 
edly met with, is beautiful: 
Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis d'equite 
Toujours tu prens, &c, &c. &c, 


. Of 
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Oft two eternities amazing Lord! 

One paſt, ere man's, or angel's, had begun; G65 

Aid! while I reſcue from the foe's aſſault, 

Thy glorious immortality in nan: 

A theme for ever, and for all, of weight, 

Of moment infinite ! but reliſht moſt 

By thoſe, who love Thee moſt, who moſt adore. 670 
Nature, thy daughter, ever-changing* birth 

Of Thee the Great Immutable+, to man 

Speaks wiſdom ; is his oracle ſupreme 5 

And he who moſt conſults her, is moſt wiſe, 

LorxENzo, to this heav*aly Delphos Waſte; 675 

And come back all- immortal; all divine : 

Look nature through, tis revolution all; ; 

All change, no death. Day follows night ; and night 

The dying day; ftars riſe, and ſet, and riſe 


* 


* Who, in all her various tormy, is expreflive of God's benignicy 
and omnipoteuce. 
+ Unchangeable, 

Line 150 And be wvbo moft conſults ber, is moſl wiſe.) In proving 
the guardian protection of providence, nature ſpeaks loudly g 
neither does the need a very minute inſpection. Her truths, 
drawn from a ſource, whoſe purity the moſt licentious can't deny, 
peak forcibly ; nor can they be diſregarded by the man whoſe 
conſcience may receive a calm and placid reflection from her 
leſſons. 

Line 675. Lorenzo, to this beaw'nly Delpbot bafie.] Twas from 
thence that the oracles of Apollo were delivered. The alluſion 
is poetical, tho', from the ambiguity of their inſtruction, they can- 
not ftritly be compared to thoſe of nature. 

Line 678. Day follows night ; and night. | 
Truditur dies die, | 
Novæque perguat interire lunz. 

Hor. Lib. II, Ode 18. 


Earth 
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Earth takes th' example. See, the Summer gay, 680 

With her green chaplet}, and ambroſial flowers, 

| Droops into pallid* Autumn nter grey, 

Horrid with froſt, and turbulent+ with ſtorm, 

Blows Autumn, and his golden fruits, away : 

Then melts into the Spring: ſoft Spring, with breath 

Favonian, from warm chambers of the South, 686 

Recalls the firf. All, to reflourifh, fades. 

As in a wheel, all ſinks, to reaſcend. 

Emblems of man, who paſſes, not expires. 
Wich this minute diſtinction, emblems juſt, 690 

Nature {a) revolves, but man advances ; both 

Eternal, that a circle, this a line. 

That gravita tes (b), this ſoars. Th' aſpiring ſoul, 

Ardeut, and t emulous\, like flame, aſcends, 

Zealand humility her wings, to heaven. — gs 


* — ͤ —P 


T Garland. $ Perfumed, odorcus. 
Of x paler hue. + Ontrageoufly ſwelling, {{ Weftern gales. 
(a) After the exhibition of nature's various ſcenes, the diſplays 
an iceration only; but man, from his birth, to his eternity after 
death, evinces a gradual and variegated riſe, 
8 hs (5) ARuates towards profundirty. 
Line 680. Earth cakes th" example. ] 
Immortatia ne ſpeies, monet annus, & almum 
Qua rapit hora diem. | 
Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris : ver proterit æſtas 
Interitura, fimul 
Pomifer autumnus fruges efuderic : & max 
Bruma recucrit iners. 


* —_— 


Hor. Lib. IV, Ode 
Line 588. As ina wheel, all finks, to reaſcend. | The ::retaphorical 
view of nature, with irs various changes, is pleaſi gly directed to 
the fancy ; and the compariſon I have quoted, is ;»{, according 
to my judgment in every reſpect, as a poetieal beauty, 

Line 695. Zeat and bumility ber wings te beavien. ] However 
noble ps thought may be pronvunced on a mixt view er the 


U The 
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The world of matter, with its various forms, 
All dies into new life. Life born from death 
Rolls the vaſt maſs, and ſhall for ever roll. 
No ſingle atom, once in being, loſt, 
With change of counſel charges the moſt High. /o 
What hence infers Lon ENZO? Can it be ? 
Mer immortal? and ſhall ſpirit die? 
Above the nobler, fhall leſs noble riſe ? 
| Shall Man alone, for whom all elſe revives, 
No reſurrection know? Shall Man alone, 7056 
Imperial Man! be down ia barren ground. 
Leſs priviledg'd than grain, on which he feeds? 
Is Man, in whom alene is pow'r to prize 
The bliſs of being, or with previous pain 
Deplore its period, by the ſpleen of fate, 710 
Severely doom'd deaths fingle unredeem'd ? 
o» Tf nature's revolution* ſpeaks aloud, 
In her gradation+, hear her louder ſtill. 
Look nature thro”, tis neat gradation all. 
By what minute degrees her ſcale aſcends? 715 
Each middle nature join'd at each extreme, 
To that above it join'd, to that beneath. 


— I IIs * — *— — 


whole, I think, chere is an incongruity in rendering humility, 
a"winged perſonage. The morality is exccllent, the poetry de- 
Kcient, 
$ Waring, religiouſly trembling in a moral ſenſe. 
* Circular motion. 7 Direct progreſs. 

Line 101. What bence infers Lorenzo? Can it be?) I think 2 
point of admiration would be more correftly ſuitable to the ex- 
clamatian of cen it he? as it was eyidently intended as the lan- 
gyage of ſurpriſe, 

. Ling 3t7. To that ab it jain'd, to that bencath.) The author is 
adſalurely loſt in an inconfiftent jumble of mathematical probleme, 
which, though they may give pleaſure to an adept in that ſci- 


ence, ate, when yaderſioed, very willing wo the generalicy of 
graders, | 
Parts, 


— 
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Parts, into parts reciprocally ſhoty 
Abhor divorce : what love of union reigns ! 
Here, dormant} matter waits æ call to life; 720 
Half-life, half-death, join there ; here, life and ſenic; 
There, ſenſe from reaſon ſteals a glimm'riag ray; 
Reaſon ſhines out in man. But how preſerv'd 

The chain unbroken upward, to the realms 
Of incorporealy liſe; thoſe realms of bliſs, 725 
Where death hath no dominion ? Grant a make 
Half-mortal, half-immortat ; earthy, part; 
And part, ethereal ; grant the foul of man 
Eternal; or in man the ſeries ends. 
Wide yawns the gap; connexion is no more; 7 30 
Checkt rea/an halts; her next ſtep wants ſupport; 
Striving to climb, ſhe tumbles from her ſcheme; 

A ſcheme, analogy}| pronounc'd fo true ; 
Atalogy, man's ſureſt guide below. - 

- Thus far, all nature calls on thy belief. 735 
And will LoxENzo, careleſs of the call, 

Falfe atteſtation on all nature charge, 
Rather than violate his league with death ? 
Renounce his reaſon, rather than renounce 
The duſt beloy'd, and run the riſue of heaven? 14 
O what indiguity to deathleſs fouls ! 
What treaſon to the majeſty of man 
Of man immortal Hear the lofty ſtyle : 
f fo decreed, th* Almighty Will be done. | 
«© Let earth diſſolve, yon pond”rous orbs deſcend, 745 
And grind us into duſt : the foul is ſafe; 


—_—. — 


=. 


— 


T Inanimate. { Celeial. 
| A comparative: view of fimylar terms, 


U 3 4% The 
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«© The man emerges* ; mounts above the wreck, 
1% As tow'ring flame from nature's fun'ral pyre ; 
Oer devaſtation, as a gainer, ſmiles ; | 
His charter, his inviolable right, 750 
©: Well-pleas'ꝗ to learn from thunder's impotence, t 
„ Death's pointleſs darts, and hell's defcated ſtorms.” 
But theſe chimeras? touch not thee, Lorenzo, 
The glories of the world thy ſev'nfold field. 


Other ambition than of crowns in air, 755 


And ſuperlunary|| tclicities, 

Thy boſom werm. I'll cool it, if I can; 

And turn thoſe glories that inchant, againſt thee, 

What ties thee to this life, proclaims the next.” 

Ir dite, the cauſe that wounds thee is thy cure. 760 
Come, my ambitious / let us mount together 

(To mount Lox ENZO never can refuſe) ; 

And from the clouds, where pride delights to dwell, 


* Phanix-like, riſes from its aſhes + Weakneſs. 
T Fancied views. | 


An allufion from the ſhield of Achilles; in a moral ſenſe the 


ſhades of ignorance, painted by worldly interefts, in aft ro 
the ſplendor of heaven. 
|| Beyond the moon, heavenly, 2 

Line 761. Come, my ambitious! let us mount together.) This invo- 
cation to Lorenzo is timilar to Pope's introduftory addreſs in his 
Flay on Man, 

Awake my St. John, leave all meaner things. 

Line 763. And f#cm the clouds, wheres pride delights to dwell. ] * 
not this poetjcal aſſe/tion of the un be Hable, in a moral ſenſe, to 
3 contractiction > In what reſpe& he meant pride to delight in the 
clouds, I own I cannot underſtand. Our earthly ſenſations have 
not, as yet, tried the experiment, whether ſuch a climate would 
ſuit their humour. Though, perhaps it may be ſaid, the nature 
of the lines will not admit of ſuch a change; pet I would feign 
delieve, that the author alluded to the earth, when he mentioned 
the haditation of pride, His review of the followiog <« rerreftrial 


wonders,” will plead ja fayour of my aflertiop. 
Look 
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Look down on earth. What ſeeſt thou? wondrous 
things! 

Terreftrial* wonders, that eclipſe the ſkies. 765 

What lengths of labour'd lands! what loaded * 

Loaded by man, for pleaſure, wealth, or war! 

Seas, winds, and planets, into ſervice brought, 

His art acknowledge, and promote his ends. 

Nor can th' eternal rocks his will withſtand; 770 

What levell'd mourtains! and what lifted vales ! 

O'er vales and mountains ſumptuous+ cities ſwell, 

And gild} our landſcape with their glitt' ring ſpires. 

Some mid the won'dring waves majeſtic riſe ; 

And Neptune holds a mirror to their charms. 775 

Far greater ftill ! (what cannot mortal might?) 

See, wide dominions raviſht from the deep 

The narrow'd deep with indignation foams, 

Or ſouthward|| turn; to delicate and grand, 

The finer arts there ripen in the ſun. 780 

How the tall temples, as to meet their gods, 

Aſcend the ſkies! the proud triumphal arch 


* Earthly. + Abundant in wealth, 2 Embellich. 

$ Countries cowards the north. Italy. 

Line 709. Hu art acknowledge, and promote bis end-. If we plice 
the full - point at the conc luſon of this line, we mutt ſuppoſe tte 
poet guilty of a ſtriking incontiftercy, The epither given & rock, 
ex preſſes eternky : Immediately after mentioning the omuipotence 
ef man over thoſe ** eternal rocks,” he changes them into muun- 
tains, and levels them to the ground. Suppofing the point at the 
end of the following, we may imagine the idea concluded, av i 
alludes to the ſea, and the *©* levelled mountains” may 50050 to 
the land, 

Line 775. And Neptune bolds a mirror to their charms.) There is 4 
peculiar beauty in this thought, which is painted in the mot live 
colours of poetry, 


DU 3 Shewe 
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Shews us half Heav'n beneath its ample bend. - + 
High thro? mid air, here, ſtreams are taught to flow; 
Whole rivers, there, laid by in baſons, fleep. 98g 
Here, ptains turn oceans; there, vaſt oceans join 
Thro' kingdoms chanell'd deep from ſhore to ſhore x 
And chang'd creation takes its face from man. 
Beats thy brave breaſt for formidable ſcenes, 
Where fame and empire wait upon the ſword ? 790 
See fields in blood; hear naval* thunders riſe; - 
BariFANNIA's voice! that awes the world to peace. 
How+ yon enormous} mole projecting breaks 
The mid-ſea, furious waves! their roar amidſt, 
Out-ſpeaks the Deity, and ſays, O main! 795 
Thus far, nor farther : new reftraints obey,” 
Earth's diſembowel'd{a}' meaſur'd/b) are the ſkies? 
Stars are detected in their deep receſs/c) ! 
Creation widens (a)! vanquiſh'd neture yields! 
Her ſecrets are extorted ! art prevails ! 8c 
What monument of genius, ſpirit, power ? 

And now, Lox ENZO! raptur'd at this ſcene, 
Whoſe glories render heav*n ſuperfluous ! ſay, 
Whoſe footſteps theſe ?— [mmertals have been here. 


— — 
1— — 


— — 


|| Perſonified, # The cannon of our navy. 
+ How yon vaſt ſhore, pendent towards the ſea, repels its waves. 
2} A raiſed ſhore. (a) Deprived of her ſepulchrat riches. 


(4) Reduced to the comprehenſion of man. (c) Retired ſituation. 
(4})- Extends icfelf to a more inteHigeat view, 

Line 589. Brats thy brave braft for formidable ſcenes.) The gran» 
eur, wich which this view is deſcribed.muft infalttibly firike the 
peager with a partiality for its author. Fhe enervate language 
wherein he deſcribes the fury of the fea, is admirable. 

Line 801. What monument of genias, ſpirit, power I] The moſt ex- 
Na vagunt admirer of Young, muſt allow be has concluded this 
painting with a few ſcraps of bombaſt. 

Could 
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Could irfs than ſouls immortal this have done ? Bog 
Earth's cover'd o'er with proofs of fouls im mortal; 
And proofs of immortality forgot. 

To flatter thy grand foible, I confeſs, - 
Theſe are ambition's works: and theſe are great: 
Burt rhes, the leaft immortal ſouls can do; 810 
Tranſcend them all- But what can theſe tranſcend ?(} 
Doft aſk me what? One ſigh for the di/tre/t. 
What then for infide!s * A deeper ſigh. 

"Tis moral grandeny} makes the mighty man: 
How little they, who think avght great below) 815 

All our ambitions death defeats, but one; | 
And that it crowns, —Here ceaſe we: but, ere long, 
More pow'rful pro ſhall take the field againſt thee, 
Stronger than death, and ſmiling at the tomb. 819 


| Surpaſs, 


T Ambition in the attainment of religion. 
* Arguments drawn from man in the feventh hook. | 
Line $14. Ju mera! grandeur makes the mighty man.] This ſenti- 

ment is inimitably exprefſed, and in the true ſenſe of mortality, 
an excellent truth. . On s comparative confideration of earth)y 
zraudenr, we are infentibly led, however partial to its follies, to 
exciaim with Shake fpeare: 

The cloud capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 

The folemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

Yea, alt which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, 

And, Hike the hafcieſs fabrick of a viſion, 

Leave not a wreek behind. 


_— 


Tempeſt, Act V. 
Since then, its ſtability can be depended on ſo little, rirrue 
Huld claim our favours; and from experience, and conicientious 
approbation, we caanct mourn the change, 


— ——— —— 


KAUF. 
S 0-0. EVIL 


THE author, after a ſhort digreſſion on his near g 
proach to death, appeals to nature and man, as arguments 
more _— N ** to prove the divine truths of im- 
mortality. — Compariſon of the ſimilarity of paſſun betiuiæs 
the loweſt and moſt exalted claſſes of mankind, — Reflections 
on the impiety of our attachments to terreſtrial joys, in pre- 


ference to immortal, — Peculiar bleſſings to be derived from 


hope. — The author ſeverely reproves a careleſſneſs in ex- 
pang our lives, deducing it as a momentqus argument to 
have a more than partial regard to ſel ff. preſervation. — A 
comparative view of ſudden death, after a life of piety, 
and after that of immerality. The direct oppoſition of 
virtue and vice. Ihe impotence of „ e an immortal 
exiſtence as great as its impiety. The poet draws proofs of 
eternity frum the arguments which ſeem naturally to oppoſe 
it, and firſt from ambition. Secondly, from avarice.— 
Thirdly, from love of pleaſure — Proofs of immortality 
drawn frum the denials of the ancients, — The F Aeon warnu= 
ings of. conſcience. — The horrors attendant on a belief of an- 


nihulation, as we.l as the folly of ſuch a ſyſiem.——T he plea- 


ſures of death unequalled by any worldly advantages, fupe 


poſing the dofirine of annihilation to be a truth. A beau- 
viful epitaph on the departed world. — The impious impro- 
priety of /uppoing an annihilating deity.—The beautiful 


ſplendor of a judgment-day, in contraſt with the glam of 


anmhilating darkneſs. — Man's immortality a proof of the 
deity.—Canteſt of ſpiritual and infernal angels in behalf 
of man. — Our faith and meraiity founded on hopes and 
fears. — Comparifon of St. Evremont's and St. Paul's wri- 
tings. — The author holds rational and animal life to Lo- 
renze's examination. — Hypecriſy even in Wſpdelity. — The 
author concludes with the moſt ſalutary counſels, and 
weighty arguments to reciaim ths infide. he adarefſes. 
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„„ Is A © 

of we ve at war with the power, it were well if wt 

were at war with the manners, France. A land 
of levity, is a land of guilt, A ferious mind 75 the na- 
true foil of every virtue; and the ſingle charatter, that 
does true honour to mankind. The ſoul's immortality has 
been the favourite theme with the ſerious of all ages. Nor 
ts it ſtrange; it is @ fubjet? by far the maſt intereſting, and 
important, that can enter the mind of man, Of bigbeſt 
mament this ſubje& always was, and always will be. 
Ter this its bigheſi moment ſeems 10 admit of increaſe, at 
this day; a fort of occafional importance is ſuperadded 

t: 
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the natural weight of it 5 if that opinion which is advan-' * 
ced in the preface to the preceding night, be juſt, It is 
there ſuppoſed, that all our infidels, whateber ſcheme, for 
argument's fake, and to keep themſelves in countenance,” 
bey patronize, are betray'd into their deplorable error,” by 
ſome doubt of their immortality, at the bottom. Aud 
the more I confder this point, the more am I perfuaded of 
the truth of that opinion. Tho" the d: ruft of a futurity 
15 a ſtrange error ; yet it is an error into which bad men 


may naturally be difireſſed. For it is impoſſeble to bid 
defiance to final ruin, without ſome refuge in imagination, 
ſome preſumption of eſcape. And what preſumption is 
theres There are but two in nature; but two, within 
the- compaſs of bumam theughts Ard'theſe are=-Thet ci. 
ther Gop will not, or can not puniſh. Conſidering the 
Divine Attributes, the firſt is too groſs to be digeſied by 
our ſtrongeſt wiſhes. And ſince Omnipotence is as much 
a Divine Attribute as Holineſs, that Gon cannot pa- 
niſh, is as abſurd a ſuppoſition, as the former , GoD 


certainly can puniſh, as long as wicked men _ In nan- 
exiſtence, therefore, is their only refuge; and, conſequent= 
ly, non-exiflence is their ſtrongy/t wiſh. And ſtrong wiſh 
es have a ſtrange influence on our opinions; they bias the 
Judgment in a manner, almoſt, . And fruce on 
this member of their alternative, there are ſome-very ſmall 
appearances in their favour, and none ar all on the 
other, they catch at this reed, they lay hold on this chimera, 
to ſave themſelves from the ſhock and horror of an imme 
diate and abſolute deſpair. 

On reviewing my ſubject, by the-light which this argu- 
ment, and others of like tendency, threw upon it, I was 
more inclin d than ever to purſue is, as it appear d to me 
to ſirike direct at the main root of all our infidelity Ia 

2 the” 


n oa 


vhe following pages, it is, accordingly, purſued at large 3 
and ſome arguments for immortality, new at leaſt to me, 
are ventur'd on in them. There alſo the writer has made 
an attempt to ſet the groſs abſurdities and harrurs of anni- 
hilation in a fuller and more affecting view, than is (I 
think) ts be met with elſewhere, 

The gentlemen, for whoſe ſake this attempt was chiefly 
made, profeſs great admiration for the wiſtdem of heathen 
antiquity : what pity tis they are not ſincere If they 
were ſincere, how would it mortify them to conſider, with 
what contempt, and abhorrence, their notions would have 
been received, by thoſe whom they ſo much-admire ? what 
degree of contempt, and abhorrence, would fall to their 
ſhare, may be conjefluved by the following matter of fact 
(in my 'gpinion) extremely memorable, Of all their hea- 
then worthies, Socrates {tis well known) was the moſt 
guarded, dijpaſſionate, and compoſed: yet this great 
maſter of temper was angry; and angry ar his laſt hours; 
and angry with his friend; and angry for what de- 
rv d acknowledgment 3 angry, a right and tender 
inſtance of true friendſhip towards him. 

1s not this ſurpriſing M bat could be the cauſe ? The 
caufe was for his honour 7, it was a truly noble, tho, per- 
haps, a too punctilious, regard for immortality : for his 
friend aſting him, with ſuch an affeftionaze concern as be- 
came a friend, Where he fhould depofit his remains ?" it 
was reſemed by Socrates, as implying a diſhonourable ſup- 
Poſition, that he could be ſo mean, as to have regard for 
any thing, euen in himſelf, that was not IMMORTAL. 

This fact, well conſidered, would make our infidels with= 
drew their admiration from Socrates ; or make them en- 
deavour, by their imitation of this illuſirious example, to 
(hare his glory: and, conſequently, it would incline them to 


A PREPA CE 
peruſe the fallowing pages with candor and impartiality : 
evhich is all I defire ; and that, fur their ſakes : for I am 
perſuaded, that an unprejudiced infidel muſt, neceſſarily, re- 
cerve ſame advantageous impreſſions from them, 


Joly 7, 1744+ 


HEAV'N 
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The man emeages mov nk above Me wore 
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EAV'N gives the needful, but neglected, call. 

What day, what hour, but knocks at human 
hearts, 

To wake the ſoul to ſenſe of future ſcenes ? 

Deaths ſtand, like Mercurys, in ev'ry way; 

And kindly point us to our journey's end. 

Pop E, who couldſt make immortals* ! art thou dead ? 

I give thee joy: nor will I take my leave; 

So ſoon to follow. Man but dives in death; 

Dives from the ſun, in fairer day to riſe ; 

The grave, his ſubterranean road to bliſs. 0 

Ves, infinite indulgence plann'd it ſo; 

Thro' various parts our glorious ſtory runs; 

Dime gives the preface, endleſs age unrolls 


_ 


_ 
— 


* Alluding to his writings. 

Line 1. Heaven gives the needful, but neglected call.) This appears 
to be evidently an allufion to the arguments advanced in favour 
of immortality, throughout the foregoing book. 

Line 4. Deaths fland, like Mercurys, in ev'ry way.] In a ſevere 
examination of each peculiar thought or fimilitude, to be met with 
thro the numerous pages of the Night Thoughts, this compariſon _ 
might be liable to criticiſm. An allufion of Death to Mercur, 
has ſomewhat, confeſſedly, incongruous in its texture, as ſtrictly 
poetical ; but as morally explanatory, is pleaſing, 

Line 6. Pope, who could make immortais ! art thou dead ?] The 
pleafing ſentiments we meet with in this addreſs, render it highly 
worthy our admiration. It is delicately piQured, free from bom - 
baſt, and naturally expreſſed, 

Line 10. The grave, his ſubterranean road to bliſs. ] Tho' this 
thought has been ſo often repeated, and under ſo many different 
forms, it ftrikes us ſtill with an ag:ecable ſ:tisfaftion on a pe- 
ruſal. 


X. The 
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The volume (ne'er unrol'd !) of human fate. 

This, earth and ſkies } already have proclaim'd. 1 5 
The world's a prophecy of worlds to come; 

And who, what Gop foretels (who ſpeaks in things, 
Still Louder than in words) ſhall dare deny? 

If zature's arguments appear too weak, 

Turn a new leaf, and ſtronger read in man. 20 
If man fleeps on, untaught by what he /ces, 

Can he prove infidel to what he feels ? 

He, whoſe blind thought futurity denies, 
Unconſcious bears, BELLEROPHON+ ! like thee, 
His own indictment; he condemns himſelf ; 25 
Who reads his boſem, reads immortal life; 

Or, nature, there, impoſing on her ſons, 

Has written fables ; man was made a he. 

Why diſcontent for ever harbour'd there? 
Incorable$ conſumption of our peace! 30 
Reſolve me, why, the cattager, and Hing, 

He whom fea-ſever's|| realms obey, and he 


Ms 
* TIF RR” OF. "Is LA 1 — I * 


7 Night the Sixth. 
+ He bore letters from Prætus to Jobas, king of Lycia, in which 
he defired that Bellerophon might he expoſed to a devouring 


monſter. My 
$ Preying on the heare, || Divided by the ocean. 


Line 14. The velune (neer uaroll'd ! ) of buman fate.) Aﬀer at- 
tiſbuting the unrolling human volumes, to end/eſs age, there ap- 
pears an inconfiſtency at firſt fight, in the expreſkon ** ne'er un- 
roll'd.” But when we take it in the ſenſe of a contingyal grada- 
tion of time, and reflect, that though it unrolls by degrees, yet 
jr is acver completely laid open to the view, the difficulty is, I 
think, removed. | 

Line 20. Turn @ new leaf, and flronger read in man.] 

The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 

Placed on this iſthmus of a middle fate 

A being darkly wiſe, aud rudely great. 

Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


Who 


* 
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Who ſteals his whole dominion from the waſte“, 
Repelling winter blaſts with mud and ſtraw, 
Hiſquieted alike, draw figh for ſigh, 3 
In fate ſo diſtant, in complaint ſo near ? 

Is it, that things terreſtrial can't content? 
Deep in rich paſture will thy flocks complain ? 
Not fo ; but to their maſter is deny'd 
To ſhare their ſweet rene. Van, ill ateaſe, 40 
In this, not his own place, this foreign field, 
Where nature todders him with other food, 
Than was ordain'd his cravings to ſuffice, 
Poor in abundance, famiſh'd at a feaſt, 
Sighs on for ſomething more, when moſt enjoy'd. 45 
Is Heav'n then kinder to thy flacks than thee ? 
Not fo ; thy paſture richer, but remote; 

In part, remote ; for that remoter part 

Man bleats from ii, tho', perhaps, debauch'd 
By ſenſe, his reaſon fleeps, nor dreams the cauſe. 50 
The cauſe how obvious, when his reaſon wakes ! 
His grief is but his grandeur in diſguiſe ; 

And diſcontent is immortality, 


X 2 | Shall 


——— abs 


® Unoccupied land. 

Line 36. In fare fo difturt, in complaint ſo near ?}] However oppo- 
fice may be the external aud local tiruation of mankind, when taken 
comparatively at a diſtant view, the paſfions concealed under that 
empty, tho* (ſplendid cloathing, are, in thew nature and eſſect, 
jnvartably the ſawe. On a ſ«tisfactory pe: ſuafion of this truth, 
the man, who in habiliment and paſſions is equally humble, muſt 
appear, in every reſpet, more happy than he, whoſe external 
ſplendor reminds him of the diflimilar condition of his heart. 
Line 53. And diſcontent is immortality.) A moral attachment to 
an eternal exiitence mmſt be attended, in many circunftances, 
with hat revolution of hope and fear, which, in their flux and 
reflux, ſubject che mind to the diſcontent the author alludes to- 
The 
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Shall ſons of æther, ſhall the blood of heaven, 
Set up their hopes on earth, and ſtable here, 55 
With brutal acquieſcence+ in the mire ? 

LoxkNZz O! no; they ſhall be nobly pain'd? ; 

The glorious foreigners, diſtreſt, ſhall figh 

On thrones ; and thou congratulate the ſigh : 

Mau's miſery declares him born for bliſs ; 60 
His anxious heart afferts the truth I ſing, 

And gives the ſceptic in his head the lye. 

Our heads, our hearts, our paſſions, and our powers, 
Speak the ſame language; call us to the ſkies ; 
Unripen'd theſe in this inclement clime, 65 
Scarce riſe above conjecture, and miſtake ; 

And for this land of trifles the too ſtrong 
Tumultuous rife, and tempeſt human life : 

What prize on earth ean pay us for the ftorm ? 

Meet objects for our paſſions heav'n ordain'd, 70 
Odjects that challenge all their fire, and leave 
No fault, but in defect: bleſt Heav'n ! avert 
A bounded ardor for unbounded bliſs ; 

O for a bliſs unbounded / far beneath 


EC 
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The tears of piety are, doubtlefs, à ſac:ifice, whoſe weight and 
innocence are a pleaſing contraſt to the vain and il] founded exul- 
tati»ns of the world. 

Line bo. Man's miſery declares bim born for tiſe.] Our Saviour's 
zddrefs to his diſciples on the ſubjeR of worldly triumphs oppoſed 
to moral griefs, is very fimiler in its argument to the preſent 
Bleed be they that weep, for they ſhall have joy in Heav'n”” 
'The conſolatrry truth this contains, is a neceful anchor, on which 
the dudious diſtreſt may reft their Hope. : 
Line 73. A bounded ardor for unbounded bliſs.) A ſublime ſenti- 
mert very pleaſingly expreſſed. : 

f Calm content. 2 Be anxiouſly ambitious of eternity, 


A 
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A foul immortal, is a mortal joy. | 75 

Nor are our powers to periſh immature ; 

But, after feeble effort here, beneath 

A brighter ſun, and in a nobler ſoil, 

Tranſplanted from this ſublunary bed, 

Shall flouriſh fair, and put forth all their bloom. 80 
Reaſon ꝓrogreſſi ve“, ixſtinct is complete: 

Swift uin leaps ; flow reaſon feebly climbs. 

Brutes ſoon their zenith+ reach; their little all 

Flows in at once; in ages they no more | 

Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 85 

Were man to jive caeval with the lun, 

The patriarch-pupil would be learning ſtill ; 

Yet, dying, leave his leſſon half-unlearnt. 

Men periſh in advance, as if the fun 

Should ſet ere naon, in Eaſtern; oceans drown'd ; ga 

I fir, with dim, illuſlriaus to compare, 

The tun's meridtan, wich the /ou! of man. 

To man, why, ſtepdame nature / ſo levere ? 


— 
— i 
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Advances gradually. + Height of perfection. 
$3 From whence it riſes. 

Line 75. A foul immortal, is 4 mertal jzy.} Chis ſentiment is by 
much too far ſtraiged ; elſe, how cag we reconcile that innare 
defire of earthly content, by which we are guided, wi h the beneficens 
providence of God? Immaral juys are conſeſſedly, both by their 
ignomiay and ignoble attachments, beurach our conkderation of 

urſuit. 
4 Line 88. Yer, dying, leave bis Ii balf-unlearnt.) The variety of 
earthly ſcenes, exclufive of heavculy contemplation , from whence. 
we may trace the omnipatence of providence, are ſo nunterous, 
that a ſummary of their different claſſes would engage a period of 
much longer duration than that of our lives; nay, the continual, 
rife of novel wonders is fo great, that it proceeds with time, 

Line 91. If fir, with dim, illuſtrious to compare. | 

Sic parvis componere magna ſolebam, 
Virgil's Eelogue. 
NS 4 Why 
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Why thrown afide thy maſter-piece half-wrought, 
While meaner efforts thy laſt hand enjoy? 95 
Or, if abortively+4, poor man muſt die, | 
Nor reach, what reach he might, why die in drcad ? 
Why curſt with forefight ? wiſe to miſery ? 

Why of his proud prerogative the prey |? 

Why leſs pre-emineaty in rank, than pain? 100 
His immortality alone can tell ! 

Full ample fundf] to balance all amiſs, 

And turn the ſcale in favour of the juſt ? 

_ His immortality alone can ſolve 
That darkeſt of #n:;zmas*, human hope; 105 
Of all the darkeſt, if at death we die. 

Hope, eager hope, th' aſſaſſin of our joy, 
All preſent bleſſiugs treading under - foot, 
Is ſcarce a milder tyrant tan deſparr. 
With no paſt toils content, ſtill planning new, 110 
Hope turns us o'er to death alone for eaſe. 


+ By an untimely fate. 
3 Why rendered che victim of that reaſon which nature intended 
as his protectte ſs. 
& Superior in rank, [| Source of arguments. Riddles. 

Line 95. While meaner efforts thy laſ band enjoy *] The author, as 
ke de pictures nature under the character of the mother of man- 
kind, alludes, undoubtedly, io this line, to matter of longer ex- 

tence, tho“ inanimate, as for inſtance, caftles, groves, &c. 

Line 101. His immortality alone can tell !] *Tis thro' the influence 
of this belicf atone that we can claim, in any reſpeR, a real ſu- 
periority over the brute creation. The gift of reaſon, tho“ it may 
diftiaguith us from the beaſts of the field, is but the ground-work 
of a more refined miſery, unleſs we he ſheltered under the covert 
of ecernity, 


Peoſſefon, 
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Poſſeſfion, why more taſteleſs than purſuit ? 

Why is a wiſh far dearer than a crown ? 

Thar wiſh accompliſh'd, why, the grave of bliſs+ ? 
Becauſe, in the great future bury'd deep, 115 
Beyond our plans of empire, and renown, 

Lies al! that man with ardor ſhould purſue ; 

And he who made him, bent him to the right, 
Man's heart th' ALM1GnrTy to the future lets, 
By ſecret and inviolable ſprings ; 120 

And makes his hope his ſublunary joy. 

Man's heart eats all things, and is hungry ſtill; 

% More, more!” the glutton cries : for ſomething 

So rages appetite, if man can't mount, [ new 

He will deſcend. He ſtarves on the p. 125 

Hence, the world's maſter. from ambition's ſpire, 

In Caprea plung'd ; and div'd beneath the brute, 

In that rank ſty why wallow'd empire's fon 

Supreme? Becauſe he could no higher fly: 

His riot was ambition in deſpair. 130 
N Old 


— 
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Line 112. Pofſsffion, wty more tafteleſs than purſuic?] Is it not 
ſomething beyond a reaſonable comp:ehenton, that in attaining 
our wiſhes, we ſhould be lefs enraptwmed than in purſuing them? 
Yer ſo it is ; and the man, whofe ardent defires have been ſatisfied, 
will experience its truth. Thence, as Young fays, ariſes a ſutk- 
cient pronf how mean are human jozs, and how ill qualified to 
ſatisfy a ſoul al lotted t immortality. 

+ Why ceaſes it our ardor, 

Line 123. Were, more the glutton cries * for ſomething new. 
There wants a delicacy in this allution, which, when omitted, 
prevents us even from viewing the moſt ſordid paſſions of man- 
kind in a forcible light. 

Line 130. His riat was ambition in deſpair.) That there is 2 
worldly fate, a period to ambition, experience and hiſtorical 
events will ceſtify : 

Aud what is greatneſs but extent of power? 
But buſt of pow'r, a droply of the mind, 
Whoſe 
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Old Rome conſulted birds“: Lorenzo ! thou 
With more ſycceſs, the flight of hope ſurvey ; 
Of reſtleſs hope, for ever on the wing. 
High-perch'd o'er ev'ry thought that falcon fits, 
To fly at all that rifes in her fight ; 135 
And, never ſtooping, but to mount again 
Next moment, ſhe betrays her aim's miſtake, 
And owns her quarry+ lodg'd beyond the grave. 
There ſhould it fail us (it muſt fail us there, 
If being fails), more mournful riddles riſe, 149 
And virtue vies with hope in myſtery. 
Why virtue where its praiſe, its being, fled ? 
Virtue is true ſelf- intꝰreſt purſu'd: 
What true ſelf-intreſt of quite - mortal man ? 
To cloſe with all that makes him happy here. 145 
If vice (as ſometimes) is our friend on earth, 
Then vice is virtue; *tis our /ov” reign good, 
In ſelf- applauſe is virtue's golden prize; 


N o ſelf- applauſe attends it on ty ſcheme : 


Whence lelf-applauſe ? From conſcience of the right. 
And what is right, but means of happineſs? 151 
No means of happineſs when virtue yields ; | 
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Whoſe thirſt increaſes while we drink to quench it? 

Till, ſwoll'n and ſtretch'd by the repeated draught, 

We burſt and periſh, 

Higgous's Gener. Cong. 
* They drew their ſentiments of future good, or ill | ous, 
from the flipht of birds. 
. + Foundation of real and allotted e 
Line 141. And virtue wies with bene in myſtery. | Could there 

ariſe à doubt af future exiftence, a peruſal of Young's arguments; 
and an examinati:;n of the foundations whence he draws his 
proofs in favour of it, muſt plead fo ſtrongly in oppoficion ta our 
ſ; ems, that their vanity contraſted with the other's truth, would 
ltexve no loom for dilbelief, 


That 
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That baſis failing, falls the building too, 
And lays in ruin ev'ry virtuous y. 

The rigid guardian of a blameleſs heart, 155 
So long rever'd, fo long reputed wiſe, 
Is weak ; with rank knight-errantries o'er run, 
Why beats thy boſom with illuſtrious dreams 
Of ſelf-expoſure, laudable, and great? 
Of gallant enterprize, and glorious death ? 160 
Die for thy country !—thou romantic fool ! 
Seize, ſeize the plank thyſelf, and let her fink : 
Thy country what to thee ?—the Godhead, what? 
(I ſpeak with awe !) tho' He ſhould bid thee bleed? 
If, with thy blood, thy final hope is ſpilt, 165 
Nor can omnipotence reward the blow, 
Be deaf ; preſerve thy being ; diſobey. 

Nor is it diſobedience : know, LorxEnzo ! 
Whate'er th” ALMIGHTY's ſubſequent* command, 
His firſt command is this, — Man, love thyſelf.” 


—_ — ——ä—b — — — 
* Enſuing. ; 

Line 165. If, woith thy blood, thy final bepe is fpilt.] The fimplicity 
and natural resſoning with which the author embelliſhes the divine 
truths he urges, are fo aptly directed to a religious mind, confined 
within the boundaries of virtuous principle, nor wandering in the 
mazes of unproficable error, that his precepts cannot fail eſſecting 
the defired end. Tbo', on a ſubje like this, he might have 
been ſuppoſed ro draw his inferences from a celeftial fource, 
yet, he argues from nature, and natural events ; and on the ideas, 
which even a libertine entertains of moral virtues, builds the 


ſtructue of immortality. 
Line 170, — % Man, love tl yſelf. ] Mans, By « 


due reſpect to his dignity as an earthly being; eas eaty lay che 
foundation to the merics of eternity. Should we, wrapt up in 
that contemplation, act carelefly and religiouſly, in regard to 
our humanity, the ground work af our natvral virtues is deſtroyed, 
and we have no longer a claim to happineſs, by refleting only 
that it is our reward, 


1 
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Ja this alone, free- agents are not free. | 171 
Exiſtence is the baſis, bliſs the prize: 
If virtue coſts exiſtence, tis a crime; 
Bold violation of our law ſupreme, 
Black ſuicide ; tho” nations, which conſult 175 
Their gain, at thy expence, reſound applauſe. 
Since virtue's recompence is doubtful, here, 
If man dies wholly, well may we demand, 
Why is man /uffer'd-to be good in vain? 
Why to be goed in yain, is man iyoin'd ? 180 
Why to be good in vain, is man betray'd ? 
Betray'd by traitors lodg d in his own breaſt, 
By ſweet complacencies* from virtue felt } ' 
Why whiſpers nature lyes on virtue's part? 
Or if blind igν,E&ũͤd (which aſſumes the name 18g 
Of ſaered conſcience) plays the fool in man, 
Why rea/on made accomplice 1 in the cheat? 
Why are the wid loudeſt in her praiſe ? 
Can man by rea/on's beam be Jed aſtray ? 
Or, at His peril, imitate his « th 190 
Since virtue ſometimes ruins us on earth, 
Or goth are true; or, man ſurvives the grave. 
Or man ſurvives the grave, or own, LoKENZO, 
Thy boaſt ſupreme, a wild abſurdity. 
Dauntleſs thy ſpirit; cowards are thy ſcorn. 195 
Grant man wmorta), and thy ſcorn is juſt. 
The man immortal, ratianally brave, 
Dares rufh on death becauſe he cannot die. 
But if man loſes All, when life is loſt, 
He lives a coward, or a fool expires. 2.0 


Approbation of conſcience. 
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A daring infidel (and ſuch there are, 
From pride, example, lucre, rage, revenge, 
Our pure heroical defect of thought), 
Of all earth's madmen, moſt deſerves a chain. 
When to the grave we follow the renown'd 205 
For valour, virtue, ſcience, all we love, 
And all we praiſe; for worth, whoſe noon-tide 


Enabling us to think ia higher ftile, [ beam® 
Meads our ideas of ethereal powers+ ; 
Dream we, that luſtre of the mara! world 210 


Goes out in ſtench, and rottenneſs the cloſe ? 

Why was he wiſe to know, and warm to praiſe, 
And ſtrenuous to tranſcribe}, in human lite, 

The mind ALNIOEHT Y? Could it be, that fate, 
Juſt when the lineaments began to ſhine, 215 
And dawn the D#1Tty, ſhould ſnatch the draught, 
With night eternal blot it out, and give 

The ſkies alarm, left angels too might die? 

If human fouls, why not angelic too 
Extinguiſh'd ? and a folitary Gol, 220 
O'er ghaftly ruin, frowning from his throne ? 

Shall we, this moment, gaze on Gos in man? 
The next, loſe man for ever in the duft ? 
From duſt we diſengage, or man miſtakes ; 


— — 1 * * — = 


* The influence of whoſe example. + NMorality and religion. 
T Draw the reſemblance. $ Outlines. {| Sotely eternal. 

Line 203. Our pure ber oi cal defe# of thought).] However extraor- 
&inary à folly of chis kind may appear to reaſon, it nevertheleſs 
is frequently the origin of doubts in religion. For when, on an 
impartial and rational view of divine truths, we are reduced te 
new-fangled cauſes for diſpute, a diſbelief, we know not why,. 
iv the ſole ſupport, on which we may found our conwoverfy. 


And 
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And there, where leaſt his judgment fears a flaw. 225 
Wiſdom, and worth, how boldly he commends ! 
Wiſdom, and worth, are ſacred names; rever'd, 
Where not embrac'd ; applauded ! deify'd ! 
Why not ccmpaſſron'd too ? If fpirits die, 
Both are calamities, inflicted both, 230 
To make us but more wretched : JFi/dom's eye 
Acute“, for what? To ſpy more miſeries ; 
And worth, /o recompens'd, new-points their ſtings, 
Or man ſurmounts the grave, or gain is loſs, 
And worth exalted humbles us the more. 235 
Thou wilt not patronize a ſcheme that makes 
Weakneſs, and vece, the refuge of mankind, 

Has virtue, then, no joys!” — Yes, joys dearbought, 
Talk ne'er ſo long, in this imperfe& ſtate, 
Virtue, and vice, are at eternal war: 240 
Virtuè's a combat; and who tights for nought ? 
Or for precarioust, or for {mall reward? 


* Piercing. + Doubtful. 

Line 225. And there, where leafl bis Judgment fears a flaw.) We 
muſt allow this book to be truly intituled, The Infidel Re- 
claimed, as it is beyond a reaſonable belief to imagine man 
capable of any remaining doubes after a peruſal of the ſolid argu- 
ments Young advances in defence of a truth, which, it is to be 
hoped, admits no longer of oppoſition. Happy would it prove, 
would mankind ſpeak, by their sctions and bent of life, their 
confidence in that momentous exiſtence of the ſoul, which they 
favour in their words. Were an unbiafſed judge to form an idea 
of man's ſentiments from his aftions, he muſt pronounce him 


either ignorant or careleſs of immortality. 

Line 236. Tben wilt not patronize a ſcheme that makes.) In the 
fondeft attachments of the mind to profligacy, the moſt diſſolute 
will confeſs the ſuperior beauties of virtue; and tho” the perſua- 
five arguments of vice may be more pievalent, he till, even 
amidſt his riot, muſt allow the leſſons of virtue to be more 


adapced for tranquil! happineſs, 
Who 
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Who virtue's ſel reward fo loud reſound, 
Would take degrees angelic hete below, 
And virtne, while they compliment, betray, . 245 
By feeble motives, and unfaithful guards : 
The crown, th' unfadng} crown, her ſoul irifpires : 
"Tis That, and That alone, can countervailh 
The body's treach'ries||, and the world's aſſaults“: 
Oa earth's poor Pays our famiſht virtue dies. 250 
Truth inconteftable ! in ſpite of all 
A BAYLE has preach'd, or a V- x believ'd, 

In man the more we dive, the more we ſee 
Heav'n's fignet+ ſtamping an immortal make. 
Dive to the bottom of his ſoul, the baſe 255 


T Eternal bliſs. § Counter- balance. 
| The infirmities of life, The deceits of mankind, 
+ Seal. 

Line 250. On earth's poor pay, our famiſpt virtue dies. ] The om- 
ni potence of vice, at our preſent zra, will afford an inconteſtible 
defence of what Young advances, Neither is it natural to ima+ 
g ine, that where esch has his ſeparate intereſt, virtue ſhnuld be 
long refpeted. Dryden, in oppoſition to one who bids him taſte 
the preſent ſatisfactions of a virtuous deed, has the following 
lizes : 

Barren and airy name ! thee fortune flies, 
Wich thy lean train, the pious, and the wiſe. 
Heav'n takes thee at thy word, wirhout regard, 
And lets thee poorly he thy own reward. 
Aurengzebe. 
Congreve's conſolatory admanition is alfs nearly in the ſame ſtrain 
a$ our author's: 
Bieſfings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
Aud, tho' a late, a ſure reward ſuccecds. 
Mourning Bride. 


; we Suſtaining 


982 * 
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| Suſtaining all; what find we? Anowlege, Lore. 
| As light, and heat, eſſential to the ſun, 
| Theſe to the ſoul. And why, if ſouls expire? 
| How little lovely here? how little known? 
| Small krowlege we dig up with endleſs toil ; 260 
| And live unfeign'd may purchaſe perfect hate. 
23 Why ſtarv'd, om earth, our ange/-appetites z 
| While brutal are indulg'd their fulſome“ fill? 
| Were then capacities dzvine conferr'd, 
As a mock-diadem, in ſavage ſport, 265 
Raok inſult of our pompous poverty, 
Which reaps but pain, from ſeeming claims ſo fair? 
In future age lies no redreſs ? and thuts 
Eternity the door on our complaint? 
It to, for what ſtrange ends were mortals made! 270 
The worſt to wall, and the beſt to weep - 
The man who merits moſt, muſt moſt complain: 
Can we conceive a diſregard in Heaven, 


_— — 
# 


ka 


v Unſatizfied. + To indulge their paffions. - 
Line 2866. — What find ue Knowlege, Love.) What 
Gan avail the deep reſearches of unwearied ſcience, fince fate has 
a!Jorred us £1 @ort a ſpan of life? To what intent flows mutual 
fondneſs, charity, benevolence to mankind, if we expire to rife 
no more? This thought would lay a reaſonable ground for vice, 
and not ouly tender theſe paſſions vain, — overturn every bene 
cent ſyſtem of providence. 
Line 268.— And fen, 
Eternity the door 01 our complaint ?) Whoever can favour 
o unreaſonable a belief, muſt look an the viciſſitudes df life as 3 
tail, thro” which a man of clevared ſenſations ſhould ſcorn te paſs. 
Hamle:' s ſentiments, ſuppoſing ſuch a faith, are natural ; 
— Jo die to fleep, 
No more, and by fleep, to ſay we end, 
The Kees ach, apd the thouſand r ſhocks 
That flcth is heir to, tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be witt'd, — 
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What the worft perpetrare, or beſt endure © 

This cannot be. To love, and knw, in man 275 
Is boundleſs appetite, and boundleſs power; 
And theſe demonſtrate boundleſs objects too. 


Objects, pow'rs, appetites, Heav'n ſuits ia all; 
Nor, nature thro”, e'er violates this ſweet, 
Eternal concord, on her tuneful ſtring. 230 
Is man the ſole exception from her laws? 
Eternity ſtruck off from human hope, 
(I ſpeak with truth, but veneration too) 
Man is a monſter, the reproach of Heaven, 
A ſtain, a dark impenetrable cloud 2%; 
On nature's beauteous aſpect; and de forms, | 
(Amazing blot !) deforms her with her Lord. 
If ſuch is man's allotment, what is Heaven ? 
Or, own the ſoul immortal, or blaſpheme. 

Or own the ſoul immortal, or invert 290- 
All order. Go, mock-majeſty ! go, man ! 
And bow to thy ſuperiors of the ſtall ; 
Fhro® ev'ry ſcene of /eu/e ſuperior far 
They graze the turf untill'd ; they drink the ſtream 
Unbrew'd, and ever full, and un-embitter'd 295 
With doubts, fears, fruitleſs hopes, regrets, deſpalrs, 
Mankind's peculiar* ! reaſon's precious dower f! 
No foreign clime they ranſack for their robes ; 
Nor brothers cite to the litigious bar|| : 


ti —_— 


T Invariable order in every argument ſhe advances to prove im- 
mortality. 
* Particularly atrendant on mankind. 
+ The valuable bleffings arifing from reaſon. 
| The machivations of law. 


> Their 
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Their good is good entire, unmixth, unmarr'd ; 300 
They find a paradiſe in ev'ry field, 

On beughs forbidden where no curſes hang: 

Their d no more than ſtrikes the ſenſe ; unſtretcht 
By previous dread, or murmur in the tear: 

When the wor/? comes, it comes unfear'd ; one ſtroke 
Begins, and ends, their woe: they die but once; 306 
Bleſt, incommunicable privilege ! for which 

Proud man, who rules the globe, and reads the ſtars, 
Pl iliſipher, or hero, fighs in vain. 

Account for this prerogative in brutes. 30 
No“ day, no glimpſe of day, to ſolve the knotſ. 
Nut what beams on it, from eternity. 

O ſole and ſweet ſolution! that unties 
The difficult, and ſoftens the ſevere; — 
The cloud on nature's beauteous face diſpels; 315 
Leftores bright ordey ; caſts the brute beneath; 
And re-inthrones us in ſupremacy} 

joy, ev'n here: Admit immortal life, 


Jad | 


* 


Free from alternate evils, ſecure from diſappointments, 
A future repentance. No natural cauſe, 
+ To clear the doubr. 
t Ta the rightful poſſeſſon and ſuperior enjoyment. 
I ine zoo. Their good is gend entire, unmigt, unmarr'd. 
All in exa@ proportion to the ſtate; 
Nothing to-add, and nothing to abate. 
Fach beaft, each inſet, happy in his own. 
Is heav'n unkind to man, end man alone ? 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
Line 318. Admit immortal life.) The man, who 
by the unnatural direction of his ſentiments, can be perſuaded 
either thro* intereſt or bigotry to impious doctrine as, to diibe lie ve 
an immortal flate, cannot found even the being of 2 God on any 
reaſonable hafis. Elſe, how can he reconcile ſo glaring an incon- 
fiftency with his Maker's attributes, as to ſuſpeR an Infinite Being 
eapaple of leading mankind thro' a vale of miſeries, wich the 
Pur puſe 


— 
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And virtue is #n:ght-errantry no more; 
Each virtue brings in hand a golden dower, 320 
Far richer in reverſionJ-: hope exults ; 
And tho' much bitter in our cup is thrown, 
Predominates, and gives the taſte of heaven. 
O wherefore is the DE IT ſo kind > 
Aſtoniſhing beyond aftonithment ! 325 
Heav 'n our reward - for heav'n enjoy d below. 

Still unfubdu'd thy ſtubborn heart For there 
The traitor lurks, who doubts the truth I fing. 
Reaſm is guiltleſs; will alone rebels. 

What, in that ſtubborn heart, if I ſhould find 330 
New, unexpected witnefſeyagainſt thee ? 

Ambition, pleaſure, and the love of gain / 

Canſt thou ſuſpect, that the which make the ſonl 
The fave of earth, ſhould own her heir of heav'n ?. 
Canſt thou ſuſpect what makes us di/believe 335 
Qur immortality, ſhould prove it /ure ? 


—_— 


pur poſe only of a ſucceeding annihilavion. That the: ancients had 
a vencration, the” confuſed idea, of God, may be gathered tom 
Cicero 1. De Legibus *©* Qaoniam veto in re-omnt conterno 
frmagentivm omnium, eſt vox natura, et argumentum vetitatis . 
cenficendum eft numen aliquod. diviaum eſſo.“ 

Line 326. Heaven our reward—for kraw's enjoy'd below.) This 
thought is very pleatingly- exprefied. That à lite uf piety ud 
Innocence is an earthly heaven, will be confefſed by the tew whoſe 
teady perſeverance and reſolution enable them. to taſte its vac- 
qualied ble ffings. 

„Lise 336. Our immortality, ſoculd prove it ſure?) The bold aſſur- 
ances with which the author enters on a plan, ſeemingly more 
than difkculr, .to be diverted towards this purpoſe, engage our pre- 
poſſe non in favour of his arguments, Let the Lorenzos of our 
age. peruſe, with impartial attention, this excellent ceview of hair 


pre vailang paſſions. 
Future expectations. 


8 Firſt, 
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4 doe then, ambition ſummon to the bar. Fo 
mbition's extravagance. di 

And inextinguiſhable 1 peak. * 

Each much depoſes?} 3 hear them in their turn. 
Thy foul, how paſſionately fond of fame / 

How anxious, that fond paſſion to conceal ! 

We bluſh, detected in s on praiſe, 

Tho' for beſt deeds, and from the beſt of men. 

And why? Becauſe immortal. Art divine 345 

Has made the body tutor to the ſoul. s 

Heav'n kindly gives our blood a moral flow; 

Bids it aſcend the glowing cheek, and there 

Upbraid that little heart's-igglorious aim, 

Which ſtoops to court a character from man; 350 

While o'er us, in tremendous judgment, ft 

Far more than man, with endleſs praiſe, and blame. 
Ambition's boundle/s appetite out-ſpeaks 

The verdict of its Hama. When ſouls take fire 

At high preſumptions of their own deſert, 35% 

One age is poor applauſe ; the mighty ſhout, 

The thunder by the living faw begun, 

Late time muſt echo ; worlds unborn, refound. 

We with our names eternally to live : 35g 

Wild dream! which ne'er had haunted human 

Had not our natures been eternal too. [ thought, 


Aa. „ 
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1 Afﬀords numerous arguments. 
Line 348. Fids it aſcend the glowing cheek, and there. } There is » 
peculiar iuventive excellence in this ſentiment, which is conducted 


with all the maſtexly force of poetry z for, as Thempſon ex- 
preſſes it in his Sophroniſba : 
| OF all evils to the generous, ſhame 

Is the moſt deadly Pang. | 


Int 
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Inſtinct points out an int'reſt in hereafter; 
But our blind reaſon ſees not where it lies; 
Or, ſeeing, gives the ſubſtance for the ſhade. 
Fame is the ſhade of immortality, 365 
And in itſelf a ſhadow. Soon as caught, 
Contemn'd ; it ſhrinks to nothing in the graſp. 
Conſult th* ambitious, tis ambition's cure. 
* And is this all?“ cry'd Cæs AR at his height, 
Diſguſted, This third proof ambition brings 370 
Of immortality, The firſt in fame, 
Obferve him near, your envy will abate : 
Sham'd at the diſproportion vaſt, between 
The paſſion, and the purchaſe, he will ſigh 
At /uch ſueceſs, and bluſh at his renown. 375 
And why ? Becauſe far richer prize invites 
His heart ; far more illuſtrious glory calls ; 
It calls ia whiſpers, yet the deafeſt hear. 
And can ambition a fourth proof ſupply ? 
It can, and ſtronger than the former threzz 380 
Yet quite o'er-look'd by ſome reputed wile. 
Fho' diſappointments in ambition pain; 
And tho? ſucceſs diſeuſts 3 yet ſtill, LoR ENO! 
In vain we ſtrixe to pluck it from our hearts; 


3 


9 _ * 


n 
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Line 369. And is this all? cry Ceſar at bis beight.] The un- 
bounded flow of our ambicieus views, when once we madly let 
loofe the torrent, is a pang even to ourſelves, which ſhould greatly 
retard our folly in. purſuit of glory. Ambition's own weaknets, 
as well as ill conſequences to mankind, are beautifully pictured 
in Addiſon's tragedy of Cato: 

Already Cæſat has ravaged 

More than half the globe; and ſees 

Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. 
Should he go farther, numbers would be wanting 


To rm new battles, and ſupport his crimes, - 
By 
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By nature planted for the nobleſt ends. 385 
Abſur'd the fam'd advice to PRRHUs giv'n, 

More prais'd than ponder'd ; ſpecious*, but unſound: 
Sooncr that hero's ſword the world had quell'd, 
Than reaſon, his ambition. . Man. muſt ſoar. 

An obſtinate activity within, 390 
An 1nſuppreffive+ ſpring, will toſs him ; up 

In ſpite of fortune's load. * Not kings alone, 

Each villager has his ambition too; 

No /#/tan prouder than his fetter'd ſlave + 

Slaves build their little Babylons of ſtraw, 395; 
Echo the proud M rian, in their hearts, 

And cry,—** Behold the wonders of my might! 
And why ? Becauſe immortal as their Lord; 

And fouls immortal muſt for ever heave 

At ſomething, great; the glitter}, or the gold; 400 
The praiſe of mortals, or the praiſe of Heaven. 
Nor abſolutely vain is human praiſe, 


* 5 — 
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®* Apparently infallible. + Which knows-uo oppoſition. 
T Apparent or real glory. 

Eine 386. Aſur d the fam'd advice to Pyrrbus giv'n.) Pyrrhus- 
was king of Epirus, who, being deecived by the ambiguity of 
Apolto's oracle, waged war with the Romans unſuccefesfully. 

Line 389. Than reaſen, bis ambiticn. ] Were rot the 
purſuits of: glory deaf. to counſel, and blind to the views: of rea- 
for, it were a virtue, and, by the conjunctive endeavours of 
mankind, might partiy be a foundation for earthly happineſs. 
But. madneſs, folly, and ambition are generally companions, and- 
from the union of three principles, ſo deftruttive in theirs 
natwes, there muſt ariſe a whole, injurious to the public felicity, 

Line 397. And cry,—** Eebold-the wonders of my might !]_ 

Expertus vacuum Dxdalus ua, 
Penais non bomini datis. 

Perrupit Ache.onta Herculeus labor. 
Nit mortalibus aduum cf, 


Hor, Ode III. Lib. I. 
When. 
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When human is ſupported by divine. 
PII introduce Lox ENV to Himſelf. 
* Pleaſure and pride (had maſters) ſhare our hearts. 405 
As love of pleaſure is ordain'd to guard 
And feed our bodies, and extend! our race : 
The love of praiſe is planted to protect 
And propagate the glories of the mind. 
What is it, but the love of priſe, inſpires, 4t0 
Matures, refines, embellithes, exalts, 
Earth's happineſs? From that, the delicate, 
The grand, che marvellous, of civil life“. 
Fant and convenience, under-workers, lay 
The baſis, on which love of glory builds. 415 
Nor is thy life, O virtue / leſs in debt 
To praiſe, thy ſecret · ſtumulating friend. 
Were men not proud, what merit ſhould we mils ! 
Pride made the virtues of the Pagan-world, 
Praiſe is the ſalt that ſeaſons right to man. 420 
And whets his appetite for moral good. 
Thirſt of applauſe is victue's /econd guard; : 
Reaſon, her firſt ; but reaſon wants an aid; 
Our private reaſon is a flatterer ; 


”- 


* 


— 


— 


® Society. : | 

Line 416. Nor is thy life, O virtue! leſs in debt.] That there is 

a ſelf-intereft, even in virtue, may be drawn from ancient and 

modern hiftories. The pure abundant ſatisfa&ion of having done 

well, is not a ſufficient recompence to à mind whoſe nature, ſpite 

of all contrary cultivation, tends towards earth and worldly ho- 
nours, Eſteem, reſpett, and admira ion, when they repay our 

tolls, render & virtuous life the object of our wiſhes, Satire, | 

contempt, and ridicule, are frequently more welghty than mo- 


ratity, and overthrow the bas we have raiſed. | 


Thirſt 
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Thirſt of applauſe calls public judgment in, 425 
To poiſe+ our own, to keep an even ſcale, 
And give endanger'd virtue fairer play. # 
Here a f proof ariſes, ſtronger ſtil! : 
Why this ſo nice conſtruction of our hearts; 
Thefe delicate moralities of /enſe} ; 430 
This :on/titutionalh reſerve of aid 
To ſuccour virtue, when our reaſon fails; 
If virtue, kept alive by care and toil, 
And, oft, the mark of injuries on earth, 
When labour'd to maturity, (its bill 435 
Of diſciplines, and pains, vnpaid) muſt die? 
Why freighted-rich*, to daſh againſt a rock? 
Were man to periſh when moſt fit to live, 
O how-miſpent were all theſe ſtratagems, 
By fkill divine inwoven in our frame! 
Where are Heav'n's holineſs and mercy fled ? 
Layghs Heay'n, at once, at virtue, and at man 442 


6 


© — 
+ To balance. 
T Moral influences arifing from our paffions. 
& Innace in the human frame. „ Richly laden, 


Line 425. Thirft of applauſe calls public Judgment in.] However 
s the generality of mankind may be to moral virtues, in the 
guidance of their private iaterefts or paſſions, the mutual advan- 
tages they derive from their fellow creatures, naturally oblige 
them to admire virtue in others. Self love, and the innate defire 
of ſafety, neceſſarily prevaib, with us ; ard from the favourable 
intentions of others, we can only derive our private tranqui» 
lic y. 

Line 442. I aughs Heawn, at once, at virtue, and at man? 'Tis on 
this ground alone that we can found ſo extraordinary 3 belief as 
that of annihilation. The foolih man in the Scriptures reaſons 
ſome what on a ſmilar plan-—** Tuſh, God hath forgotton it, He 
burgeth away his tace, and will not fee it,” 


Is 
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If not, why that diſcourag' d, this deftroy*d ? 

Thus far ambition. What ſays avarice ? 444 
This her chief maxim, which has long been thine. 
«© The wiſe and wealthy are the ſame,” ] grant it, 
To ftore up treaſure, with inceſſant toil, 
This is man's province, this his higheſt praiſe. 
To this great end keen inſlinct ftings him on. 
To guide that inftinQ, reaſon ! is thy charge; 450 
»Tis thine to tell us where true treaſure lies: 
But, reaſon failing to diſcharge her truſt, 
Or to the deaf diſcharging it in vain, 
A blunder follows ; and blind induſtry, 
GalPd by the ſpur, but ſtranger to the courſe, 455 
(The courſe where ſtakes of more than gold are won) 
O'er-loading, with the cares of diſtant age, 
The jaded+ ſpirits of the preſent hour, 
Provides for an eternity below. 

* Thou ſhalt not covet,” is a wiſe command; 
But bounded to the wealth the ſun furveys: 461 


Look farther, the command ſtands quite revers'd, 


+ Wearied. 
Line 457. O'er-doading, with the cares of diſtant age.) Juvenal, in 
in his gth Satire, paints the folly of contemplating on earthly fu- 
turity, in a very pleaſing manner 


Feſtinat enim decurrere velox, 
Floſculus anguſtz, miſeræque breviſſima vitz 
Portio: dum bibimus, dum ferta, unguenta puellas 
Poſſcimus, obſe pit non intellecta ſenectus. 

Seneca, in his epiſtle to Lucilius, argues in the following man- 
ner: I a& as tho' each day were to me as my life; neither do 
I greedily devour it as my laſt, but look on it as within a poſ- 
* ſibility of clofing my exiſtence. Before the approach of age I 
am careful to live as a man; at its approach, to die as a man: 
« for to die well is to die willingly,” 


And 
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And art rice is a vi tue moſt divine. 
Is Faith a refuge for our happineſs ? 
Moſt ſure : and is it not for reaſon too) 465 
Nothing this world unriddles, but the next, 
Whence inextinguiſhable thirſt of gain ? 
From inextinguiſhable life in man: 
Man, if not meant, by worth to reach the Ties, 
Had wanted wing to fly ſo far in guilt. 470 
Sour grapes, I grant, ambition, avarice : — 
Vet ſtill their root is immortality, 
Theſe its wild growths fo bitter, and fo baſe, 
(Pain, and reproach !) religiam can reclaim, 
Refine, exalt, throw down their pois'nous lee, 475 
And make them ſparkle in the bowl of 5%. 

See the third witneſs laughs at bliſs remote, 
And falſly promiſes an Eden* here: 
Truth the ſhall ſpeak for once, tho? prone to lye, 
A commona cheat, and Pleaſure is her name. 480 
To pleaſure never was LoR ENZO deaf; 
Then hear her now, now fr/? thy real friend. 

Since nature made us not more fond than proud 
Ot happineſs (whence hypocrites in joy! 
Makers of mirth! artificers+ of ſmiles !) 485 
Why ſhould the joy moſt poignant? /enje affords, 
Burn us with bluſhes, and rebuke our pride? 


| Thoſe heav'n- born bluſhes tell us man deſcends, 


— 


— K 
— 


Never-ceaſing happineſs. 
+ Deceitfully cloathed in the habit of content. 
1 Delicately forcible. 
Line 480. A common cheat, and Pleaſure is ber name.] Is an imitation 
ef Pope's lines in the Rape of the Lock, Book I. 
Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful ſprite, aud Ariel is my name. 


Ev'a 


4 


4 
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Eva in the zenith of his earthly bliſs : 
Should reaſox take her infidely repoſe, 490 


This honeſt inſtinct ſpeaks our lineageſ high; 

This inftinſt calls on darkneſs to conceal 

Our rapturous* relations to the ſtalls. 

Our glory covers us with noble ame, 

And he that's unconfounded, is unmann'dt., 495 

The man that bluſhes, is not quite a brute. 

Thus far from thee, Loxenzo ! will I cloſe, 

Pleaſure is good, and man for pleaſure made; 

But pleaſure full of glory, as of joy; 

Pleaſure, which neither biuſbes, nor expires. 500 
The witneſſes are heard; the cauſe 1s o'er ; 

Let conſcience file the ſentence in her court, 

Dearer than deeds that half a realm convey ; 

Thus, ſeabd by truth, th' authentic record runs. 


2 


{ Irreligious, appaſed ta. faich. Deſcent. 
* Fond attachment to baſe pleaſures. 

+ No longer deſervedly.reckoned among the rational ſpecies. 

Line 491. This, boneft inſtin& ſpeaks our lineage bigb.] Is no more 
than a repetition of the foregoing lines, where the author reviews 
the origin of bluſhes. Doubtleſs, while ſhame continues her ba- 
nign influence over us, we cannot mourn a compleat loſs of virtue. 
As a remaining ſpark of her pious flame, ſhe leaves this emblem, 
that ſpite of our depravity in manners, ſome ſeeds of virtue ſtill 
ſpring up. 

Line 509. Pleaſure, which neither bluſhes, ner expires.] This com- 
parative view of attachments to the world, and contemplation on 
future exiſtence, is excellently drawn. The argument from 
whence he draws moral inferences in behalf of inmortalicy, is 


moſt ſuitable to the purpoſe, and not naturally conducive 8 
the re furmation of diſſolute offenders, 


5 * Tis 
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«<< Know, All; know, infidels— unapt to know! 
£6 T1s immortality your nature ſolves ; 506 
«6 »Tis immortality decyphers! man, 

« And opens all the my ſt'ries of his make. 

«© Without it, half his Iaſtincis are a riddle ; 

« Without it, all his virtues are a dream, 510 

His very crimes atteſt his dignity ; 

„His fatelets}] thirſt of pleaſure, gold, and fame, 

„Declares him born for bleffings infinite: 

„What“ leſs than intinite, makes un-abſurd 

© Paſſions, which all on earth but more inflames ? 515 

Fierce paſſions, ſo miſ-meaſur'd+ to this ſcene, 

6 Stretch'd out, like eagles wings, beyond our neſt, 

« Far, far beyond the worth of all below, 

„For carth too large, prefage\ a nobler flight, 

« And evidence(a) our title to the ties.“ 520 
Ye gentle theologues(5), of calmer kind! 

Whoſe conſtitution dictates to your pen, 


— — 


1 Exprefiles our dignity. [| Unbounded. 
® Can it be leſs than omniportence, which renders rational theſe 


attachments, which earthly inducements would otherwiſe en- 
flame to our injury. 


+ Til-qualified for earth. $ Forewarn. 
(a) Demonſtrate our claim to immortality . 
(5) Divines. 


Line og. © Know, All; inow, infidels = unapt to Inew “] We 
find an inte eſting grandeur in this concluding addreſs, which 
renders the foregoing counſels of greater weight in the peruſal. 
Tho' little could be advanced in contradiction to the notion of 
eternity, much may be ſaid in favour of it; and the proefs which 
are moſt necefſary to its elucidation, Young has drefſed in a moit 
perſuaſive habit, 

Line 521. Ye genile tbeolaguct, of calmer lind] In defence of the 
author's ſyſtem, he has the authority of St. Paul, that grand prop 
of chriſtlanity, in that epiſtle, where he chides a luke-warm ſoul 
as impious in à gicater deg; ee than either the ardent or frigid in 


zeligion. 
Who 
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Who, cold yourſelves, think ardor comes from hell! 
Think not our paſſions from corruption ſprung, 

Tho' to corruption now they lend their wings; 575 
That is their miſireſs, not their mother, All 

(And juſtly) reaſou deem divine: I fee, 

I feel a grandeur in the paſſions too, 

Which ſpeaks their high deſcent, and glorious end : 
Which ſpeaks them rays of aa eternal fire. 5 0 
In paradite itſelf they burnt as ſtrong, 

Ere ADAm fell; tho' wiſer in their aim. 

Like the proud Eafternt, ſtruck by providence, 
What thro? our paſſions are run mad, and ſtoop, 
With Jow, terreſtrial appetite, to graze $35 


„ 


— 


+ Nebuchadneg zar. 

Line 524. Think not our paſſions from corruption om! This 
chriftian notion of Young's is exactly oppotice to the fabulous 
origin from whence Ovid traces the birth of Man; 

Sed er ills propago 
Conremptrix ſuperum, kevz que avidiſſima cxdis, 
Et violentz fuit ; ſcices e ſanguine natos. 

Line 526. That is their miſtreſs, not abeir mothe-.] We re attached 
to immortality by the diverted bent of our inclinations ; and when 
com paratively viewing virtue and vice, fly to the latter, as to «an 
alluring irtetſtible object, not as tormed by nature, to purſue her 
dictates. 

Line 331. In paradiſe itſelf they burnt as flog.] We meet with 
numerous paſſages, throughout Milton's Peraciſe Loft, d ſptayicg 
the tranquil happineſs of our firft parents before the falt-: 

Nor gentle purpoſe, nor. endearing ſmiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dettiance, as beſcems 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as ch. — — 


Book IV. Line 335, 
Line 533. Lite the proud Fafle-n, firuch by providence} 
Daniel, Chap. IV. Verſe 16. 
Cet his beart be changed from men'e, and let a best“ 
* heart be given unto him; and let ſeren times pafs over him.” 


Z 2 On 
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On traſh, on toys, dethron'd from high defire ? 
Vet ſtill, thro? their diſgrace, no fceb ray 

Of greatneſs ſhines, and tells us whence thev fell: 
But theſe (like that fall'n monarch when reclaim'd) 
When reaſon moderates the rein aright, 540 
Shall re-aſcend, remount their former ſphere, 
Where once they ſoar'd illuſtrious ; ere ſeduc'd 

By wanton |.ye's debauch, to ftroll on earth, 

And ſet the ſublunary world on fire. 

But grant their phrenfy laſts; their phrenſy fails 
To diſappoint one providential end, 546 
For which Heav'n blew up ardor in our hearts : 
Were reafon filent, boundleſs paſſm ſpeaks 
A future ſcene of boundleſs obje&7s too, 


And brings glad tidings of eternal day. | 550 
Eternal day! *tis that enlightens All; 
And All, by that enlighten'd, proves it ſure, 8 


Confider man as an immortal being, 
Iatelligible All; and All is great; | | 
A cryſtalline* tranſparency prevails, . >. +l 
And ftrikes full luſtre thro? the human ſphere : 
Conſider man as mortal, All is dark, 
And wretched ; reaſon weeps at the ſurvey. 

The learn'd Lox E Nꝭẽe cries, ** And let her weep, 
« Weak, modern realon : antient times were wiſe. 500 


* 


— 


. * An enlighrened laftre, | . 
Line 360. — Antient times were wiſe.} When bigotry 
in the cauſe of irreligion, arifing either from incereft or prepofſeſſed 
notions, leads man into general error; the ancient writings are 
the grand appeal to which he ſubmics his determination. Like 
wit called in to render vice meritorious, the ſyſtems of antiquity, 
rring thro' want of levels tion, are ranſacked io infer fome cauſe 


10r his impiety. 


& Authority, 
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& Authority, that venerable guide, 
« Stands on iy part; the fam'd Athenian porch. 
*« (And who for wiſdom ſo renown'd as They ?) 
« Deny'd this rnmortal ty to man.“ 
1 grant it; but affirm, they prov'd it too. 965 
A riddle this! — Have patience, Fil explain. 
What noble vanities, what moral flights, 
Glitt'ring thro? their romantic wiftom's page, 
Make us, at once, deipite them, and admire ! 
Fable is flat to theie high- ſcaſon'd ſires; 870 
They leave th' extravagence of ſong below. 
* Fleſh fhall not feel; or, feeling, ſhall enjoy 
The dagger, or the rack ; to them, alike 
«© A bed of roies, or the burning bull.“ 
In men exploding all beyond the grave, [3 


A—— 
ä 
— 


_ — _—_— — — 


F Diſallnwirg, eraf u. 

T.ine 563. (Ard woo for wiſdom je 161 wid ar Thiy?) Nligerva 
i tuppoted, in the ancient mythot gę, fo hae peciitii.ly pronedted 
Athens: hence, the ancients truce che cauſe of the 1» celebrated 
Athenian wiſdom, 

Line 563. Hbat noble wanities, what moral flights.) How vreat 
ever might have been the effect. of heatheniim, 4nd how barren 
the ſo I, which was uncutrured by r-velation, we Ritt, ens peruſal 
of the ancient autho:s, diſcover à far greater fund of civil and 
domeſtic virtues, and even a more cnlighrened knowledpge of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, than mi; ht naturally have been 
expected from ſo rem te # feriod. Virgil, in his Poltio, his 
lines almoſt on an equality with che divine writings. 

Line 572, ** Fleſh Hall net feel; or, feeling. fſobalf enjoy. ] Tie 
magnanimiry of Socra es beneath the tortures of his death, as weil 
as other inftances, we meet with in ancient hiftory, are ftiiking- 
inftances how mean à conception was chen entertained of this 
ea:ithiv exitrence z a primary ftep towards a belief in faturity. 

Line 5:74. Or tbe burmrg bull.) A peculiar 
punihment, in which the author, d the juſt ſentence of his em- 
pervr, met the fate he intended fur others. 


I Z 3 | Strange 
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Strange doctine this! As dictrine, it was ſtrange ; 

But not, as propbecy; for ſuch it prov'd, 

And, to their own amazement, was fulfill'd: 

They feign'd a firmneſs Chriſtians need not feign, 

The Ch iſian truly triumph'd in the flame: 580 

The /#:4* ſaw, in double wonder loft, 

Wonder at Them, and wonder at Himſelf, 

To find the bold adventures of his thought 

Nut bold, and that he ftrove to lye in vain. 
Wherce, then, tho'e thoughts ? thoſe tow'ring 


thoughts, that fler 585 
Such monſtrous heights ? = From in//nf, and from 
The glorious in/7inf of a deathlets foul, [ pride, 


Confus'dly con{cious of her dignity, 

Suggeſted truths they could not underſtand. 

la 4/”s dominion, and in paſſian's ſtorm, 590 
Truth's iyftem broken, ſcatter'd fragments lay, 

As light in chaos, glimm'ring thro” the gloom : 
Smit with the pomp of lofty ſentiments, 

Pleas'd pride proclaim'd, what reaſan diſbeliev'd. 


—_ — K — 


* A ſet wha aſſected a cynical difregard to every thing moral or 
natural. 

Line 592. 4s Mö, in chacr, glimm'ring thro" the gleom.] The 
fimili-ude js particularly apt, and inija.itably expreſſes the confuſed 
ideas that were then entertained of relix juus truths. Maſon, in 
his =Ifrida, beautifully deſcribes the origin, attribures, and effect 
of truth. I have ſclected the following lines, as moſt connected 
with the view in which Young examines the frſt xays of divine 
verities. 

Laſt Man aroſe erect in youthful grace, 

Heav'ns hallow'd image ſtampt upon his face; 
And as he rofe, the high beheſt was given, 
That I alone of all the hoft of heav'n 

„ Should reign protectreſs of the god-like youth.“ 
Thus the Almighty ſpake, aud call'd me Truth. 


Pride, 
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Pride, like the Delphie prieſteſs, with a ſwell, $595 

Rav'd nonſenſe, deſtin'd to be ſuture ſenſe, 

When life immortal, in full day, ſhould thine ; 

And deaths dark ſhadows fly the gotpel ſun+. 

They ſpoke, what nothing but immortal ſouls 599 

Could ſpeak ; and thus the truth they queſtion'd, 
Can then ab/rdities, as well as crimes, [ prov'd. 

Speak man immortal? All things ſpeak him ſo. 

Much has been urg'd ; and doft thou call for more ? 

Call ; and with Ws WF" queſtions be diſtreſt, 

All unrefblyable, if ea th is All. 605 
„Why life, a moment; infinite, defire ? 

„% Oar wiſh, eternity ? our home, the grave ? 

* Heay'n's promiſe dormant* hes in human hope, 

„Who w:/hes life immortal, proves it too. 

« W hy happineſs purſu'd, tho” never found? 610 

Man's thirſt of happineſs declares It is 

(For nature never gravitatesh to nought); 

That thirſt unquencht declares It is not Here. 

« My Lucia, thy CLAR Iss à, call to thought; 


2 — — — 
* — 


+ The ful61ling belief of immortality after death, 
* IrefFectual. 
Never afords leffons unleſs deducihle from real verities. 
Line 395. Pride, like tbe * prieftifs, with A ſwell. ] 
Immanis in antro 
Bacchatur vates, magnum fi pectore pofũt 
Excuſſiſſe deum — 
Virgil's Zneid, Lib. VI. Line 77. 
Line 612. (For nature never gravita'es te nonght.) I he author's 
meaning in this paſſage is, doubtleſs, that the paſtons we purſue 
moſt evidently have a previous exiſtence in our breaſts, and in 
natural compofition ; elſe, whence the cauſe of our ardent withes ? 
Since happineſs, then, is our purfuit, and is not found, r 
an exiſtence, it muſt be ſeen hexesfter, 


« Why 


 — - — 
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& Why cordial friendſhip riveted ſo deep, 615 

* As hearts to pierce at firſt, at parting, rend, 

© If friend, and friendſhip, vaniſh | in an hour ? 

<< Is not this torment in the maſk of joy ? 

Why by reflection marr'd the joys of fenſe ? 

© Why paſt, and future, preying on our hearts, 620 

And putting all our pre/ent joys to death? 

„Why labours reaſon ? [n/tind were as well; 

<« Initin&, far better; what can chiſe, can err: 

% O how infallible; the thoughtleſs brute ! 

« *'Twere well his holineſs were half as ſure. 625 

* Reaſon with mclination, why at war? | 

«« Why ſenſe of guilt? why conſcience up in arms? 
Conſcience of guilt, 1s prophecy of pain, 

And boſom-counſel to decline the blow. 

Reaſon with inclination ne'er had jarr'd, 630 

If nothing future paid forbearance herey. 

Thus on—theſe, and a thoutand pleas uncall'd, 

All promiſe, fs enſure, a ſecond ſcene; 

Which, were it doubtful, would be dearer far 

Than all things elſe moſt certain; were it falſe, 635 

What truth on earth ſo precious as the lye ? 

This world it gives us, let what will enſue 


PIES 1 


1 Unconſcious of err. r. 

C Valeſs futurity required the peculiar ; uidance of our actions. 

Line 616. As Hearts to pierce at firſt, ar parting, rend.] Why 
ſo deeply 1iverred, as ro-imprefs mutual. affeftions fo ſtrongly at 
our &r| incerequrſe with friendſhip, to diſtreſs the ſoul at the 
h1evucable cloſe ot our attachments > 

Line 625. © 'Twere well bis bolines were balf as ſus e.] The in- 
fallibility or exemptiun from error in the pope, is a dectriine, 
however irrational, which is greedily ſwailowed by ll gocd 
Catholics, The eddie of this pun, on ſo ſerious a ſudject, 
is, I chiuk, Liable to juſt cenſuse. 


This 
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This world it gives, in that high cordial, hope: 

The future of the preſent is the ſoul : 

— How this life groans, when ſever'd from the next! — 
Poor“, mutilated wretch, that diſbelieves ! 641 
By dark diftruſt his being cut in two, 

In both parts periſhes ; fe void of joy, 

Sad prelude of eternity in pain! | 

\ Couldſt thou perſuade me, the next life could fail 
Our arderit wiſhes ; how. ſhould I pour out 646 
My bleeding heart in anguiſh, new, as deep ! 

Oh! with what thoughts, thy hope, and my deſpair, 
Abhorr'd Axnn1initaTion+! blaſts the foul, 

And wide-extends the bounds of human woe ! 650 

Could I believe Loxxxzo's ſyſtem true, 

In this black channel would my ravings run. 

A *©* Grief from the future borrow'd peace, ere-whils, 
*© 'The future vanyht / and the preſent pain d / 

Strange import] of unprecedented ill 65s 
% Fall, how profound! like LueirEx's, the fall: 
* Unequal fate! his fall, without his guilt ! 
From where fond hope built her pavilion high, 


—— 


— 


„ Maim'd, rational but in appearance. 
+ An unenlivened ftate after death. 

Introduction of an evil unknown before. 

e $ Subrime expectations. is; 
Line 653. Crief from the future borrow d peace, ere-while.] The 
alleviation of the poet's fortows was, donbrlefs, a taſk which 
earthly powers were incapable of accompliffring. Mis miſeries 
were ſo numEtous, that worldly pleaſures, eren on a ſuppoſition 
of the revival of his firſt felicity, could not affuage them. Fears 
of a ſecond fate, as bitter as the firſt, would hare excluded real 
joy, and damped his fondeft wiſhes. Twas then on an immortal | 
bafis that he built his hopes, a ſtructure, worldly calamities would 
render fill more forcible. | 


The 
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«© The gods among, hurl'd headlong, huil'd at once 

To night! to nothing darker (till "th an night. 660 

If 'twas a dream, why wake me, my worſt foe, 

© Lok EN: boaſtful of the name of friend! 

O for deluſion ! O for error ſtill ! 

Could vengeance ſtrike much ſtronger than to plant 

& A thinking being in a world like this, 665 

Not over- rich before, now beggar'd quite ; 

More curſt than at the * Ahe ſun goes out ? 

The thorns ſhoot up! What thorns in ev'ry 
thought ! 

« Why ſenſe of better ? It imbitters worſe, 669 

Why ſenſe ? why life? if but to ſigh, then fink 


„To what I was ! twice nothing! and much woe * 


„% Woe, from Heav'n's bounties ! woe, from what 
was wont 
« To flatter moſt, high intellectual , 

« Thought, virtue, knowledge ! bleſſings by thy ſcheme, 
4 All poiſon'd into pains. Firſt, knowledge, once 
« My ſouls ambition, now her greateſt dread. 676 
To kzow myſelf, true widom? No, to ſhun 
„That ſhocking ſcience. Parent of deſpair ! 

« Avert thy mirror: If I ſee, I die. 5 

« Kxow my Creator climb his bleſt abode 680 

« By 


Pour ä 


- PF as 


* The diftioguiſhing actribuces af reaſon, 

Line 659. © The yeds among, bar d beadlong, buri'd at once] 
There is a great 6milarity of exclamation in Eloifa's reflect ion t 
on her delufive dream, in that beautiful epiſt le to Abelard, penned 
by the immortal Pope. 

Line 680. ©* Know my Creator ? climb bis blef 23%. This ad- 
mirable ſoliloquy is written with the genuine and natural patbus 
adequate for the dignity due to ſuch a ſudject. The author's firft 
. on the diſtinguiſhing excellensies of mankind, and che ĩr 
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«& By painful ſpeculation, pierce the veil, 

„Dive in his nature, read his attributes, 

„ And gaze in admiration—on a fee, 

** Obtruding+ life, with- holding happineſs ! 

© From the full rivers that ſurround his throne, 

Not letting fall one drop of joy on man; 686 

% Man gaſping for one drop, that he might ceaſe 

« To curſe his birth, nor envy rept:/c5} more! 

„Ve fable clouds! ye darkeſt ſhades of night! 

Hide Him, for ever hide Him, from my thought, 

«© Once all my comfort; ſource, and ſoul of joy! 691 

Now leagu'd with furies,and with thee*, againſt me. 

&« Know his atchtevements ? ſtudy his renowa ! 

« Contemplate this amazing univerſe, 

*« Dropt from his hand, with miracles replete ! 695 

For what? Mid miracles of nobler name, 

To find one miracle of mu/ery / 

To find the being, which alone can kzow 

% And praiſe his works, a blemiſh on his praiſe ? 

*< 'Thro? nature's ample range, in thought, to ſtroll, 

« And ſtart at man, the /ing/e mourner there, 701 

« Breathing high hope! chaig'd down to pangs, and 
death ! 


——_— 


abortive ends, if finking in annihilation, and ſecondly, on the 
peculiar inhumanity of fate in forming us as we are, render a 
future ftare incontrovertible, while we allow the exiſtence and 
protettion of an eternal being. Gay, in his Miſcellanies, ſeems 
to be fondly enraptured of contemplating immortalicy : 

Thou ſhalt be: ſtill as thou wert before, 
And know no change, when time ſhall be no more, 
O endleſs thought, divine eternity 
Th' immortal foul, ſhares but à part of thee, 
For thou wert preſent, when our life began, 
When the warm duſt ſhot up in breathing man. 
4 Removing from our enjoyment, ⁊ Creeping inſects. 
* Lore nao. 


„Knowing 
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* Knowing is ſuff ring: and ſhall virtue ſhare 
© The ſigh of knowledge! Virtue ſhares the figh. 
6 By ſtraining up the ſteep of excellent, 705 
© By battles fought, and, from temptation, won, 
What gains ſhe, but the pang of ſeeing worth, 
* Angelic worth, ſoon ſhuffted in the dark 
& With ev'ry vice, and fwept to brutal duft ? 

«© Merit is madneſs; virtue is a crime; 7390 
« A crime to reaſon, if it coſts us pain 

C [Unpaid 12 pain, amidſt a thouſand more, 
To think the moſt abandon d, after days 

«© Of triumph o'er their betters, find in death 
As /oft a pillow, nor make fouley clay! 715 

46 Duty, Relrgion — Theſe, our d uty done, 
© Imply reward. — Religion is miſtake. 

Duty ( there's none, but to repel the cheat. 
„Ve cheats! away! ye daughters of my pride! 

* Who feign yourſelves the fav'rites of the ſkies: 
« Ye tow'ring hopes! abortive energies 8! 721 
That tofs, and ftruggle, in my hing breaſt, 

To ſcale the ſkies, and build preſumptions there, 


a. -» Ae » — 
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* Arduous purſuit of virtue. 

5 Religious raptuce, void of foundation in a future bliſs, 

Line 704 By firaining ap the fleep of excellent.) Methinks this 
thought alone would totally aboliſh the irrational doctzine of life 
without eternity. The impious confeſs virtue to be amiable, and 
char he merirs a reward. In this terreſtrial abode, the oppoũte 
principle becumes ſo prevalent, that here ſhe has little hopes: 
to a remoter period we muſt look out for her deſerved recom- 
pence, Ancient philoſophers allowed a God,—a foul, —and 
from that united conſideration aroſe their doubts concerning man. 
We, who have revelation on our fide, can hefitate no longer. 
They doubted for want of proofs, —we have thoſe pioots ; If we 
demur, our ſentiments are worſe than pagan. | 

| « As 
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cc As IL were heir of an eternity. 

&« Vain, vain ambitions! trouble me no more. 725 
« Why travel far in queſt of ſure defeat? 

cc As bounded as my being, be my wiſh. 

All is inverted, wiſdom is a fool. 

6 Senſe! take the rein; blind paſſion / drive us on; 
% And, ignorance {- befriend us on our way; 730 
« Ye new, but trueſt patrons of our peace 

„Ves; give the pulſe full empire; live the brute, 
Since, as the brute, we die. The /um of man, 

« Of godlike man! to revel, and to rot. 

But not on equal terms with other brutes: 735 
& Their revels a more poignant reliſh yield, 
And fafer too; they never poiſons chuſe. 

*« Inſtinft}, than Reaſon, makes more wholeſome meals, 
* And ſends ali-marriag murmur far away. 

For ſenſual life they beſt philoſophize ; 740 
«© Theirs, that ſerrne, the /ages ſought in vain : 

© Tis man alone cxpoſtulates with Heaven ; 

His, all the pow'y, and all the cauſe, to mourn. 

„ Shall human eyes alone diffolve in tears? 

4 And bleed, in anguiſh, none but human hearts? 
The wide-ftretcht realm of intellectual woe, 746 
Surpaſſing ſenſual far, is all our own. 

In Je ſo fatally diſtiaguiſht, why 

« Caſt ia one lot, confounded, lumpt, in death ? 


— — 


6 


+ The unbiaſſed inclination of our paſſions. 
T Our bent by nature. 
Line 725. Vain, wain ambitions ! trouble me no more.] 
Ta ne quzheris, (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leveonoe, nec Baby lonios 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quidquid erit, pati. ö 
Horace, Book I. Ode tr, 


Aa Exe 
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0 Ere yet in being, was mankind in guilt ? 750 


«© Why thunder'd this peculiar clauſe againſt us, 
& Mll-mortal, and all-wretched ! Have the ſkies 


„ Reaions of ſtate, their ſubjects may not ſcan, 

© Nor humbly revfom, when they forely figh ? 

All- mortal, and all-wretched !—""Tis too much! / 55 
„ Unparelleld in nature: Tis too much 

„On being unregugſted at Thy hands, 

* OMNIPOTENT ! for | ſee nought but poreer. 

«© And why ſee that? Why thought ? To toil, and eat, 
«© Then make our bed in darkneſs, needs no thought. 
« What luperfiuities* are reas*ning ſouls ! 761 
« Oh give eternity! or thought deſtroy. 
gut without thought or curſe were half-unfelt ; 
*« Its blunted edge would ſpare the throbbing heart, 
« And, therefore, tis beſtow'd. I thank thee, reaſen / 
For aiding {;fe's too ſmall calamities, 766 
„ And giving being to the dread of death. 

« Fuch are thy bounties Was it then too much 

6 For me, to treſpaſs on the brutal rights ? 

Too much for Heavꝰn to make one emmet more ? 
„ Too much for chaos to permit my mats 771 
„A longer ſtay with eſſences: unwrought, 


— 


* For purpoſes how uſeleſs, annexed to onr corporeal form. 
1 Created beings. : 

Line 557 ** On being unrequeſted art Thy hands.) Were the word 
being placed in Iialics, it would, 1 chink, convey a clearer idea 
of the author's meaning. As it ftands at preſent, it may de un- 
derttood as only an auxiliary participle. The true ſenſe the 
tine ſhould convey, I take to be this“ The puniſhment is too 
great for an exitience, unrequeſted at Tay hands.” — Being is then 
under ood ſubſtantavely. 


% Unfaſhion'd, 
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% Unfaſhion'd, untormented into man? 

% Wretched preferment to this round of pains ? 

*« Wretched capacity of phrenſy, tought / 775 

* Wretched capacity of dying, 4% 

* Life, thought, worth, wiſuom, all (O foul revolt :) 

*© Once friends to peace, gone over to the foe. 
Death, then, las chang'd its nature too: O death ! 

Come to my baſom, thou beſt gift of Heaven! 780 

*< Reſt friend of man ! fince man is man no more. 

** Why ia this thorny /i/derneſs ſo long, 

«© Siace there's no promis'd land's ambroſial bower, 

o pay me with its honey for my ſtings ? 

* If necdful to the ſeltiſh ichemes of Heaven 785 

** Fo ſting, us fore, why moctt our miſery ? 

Why this ſo ſumptuous inſult o'er our heads? 

*© Why this illuſtrious canopy diiplay d? 

Why ſo magnificently lodg'd de/patr ? 

At ſtated periods, ſure - returning, roll 790 


r 


113 


Line 73. Unfaſpioned, untormented into man?]! The author's res- 
ning is here peculiarly ftriking, and the evident proofs which 
his natural complaint bears of immortality, cannot fail reclaiming 
an infidel, tho' deaf to more laboured councils. The thought GE 
„ untormented into man” is beautifully poetic. 

Line 182. Why in this thorny Wilderneſs ſo long.] Hamlet's foli- 
toquy is ſomewhat fimilar : 

To be, or not to be, that is the queftion : 

Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 

The ftings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by oppofing, end them? To die, to fleep, — 

No more. | 

Line 783. ice there's no promis'd land's ambrefial lende. The 
thought is taken from the Land of Canaan, promiſed to the cit: 
dren of Iſrael, while in the Deſerg, 


A a2 « Theſe 
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*© Theſe g/orrcus orbs+, that mortals may compute 
Their length of labours, and of pains ; nor loſe 
Their mifery's full meaſure ?—-Smiles with flowers, 
And fruits, promiſcuous}, ever-teemingy earth, 
That man may languiſh in luxurions — 795 
And in an Eaen mourn his wither'd joys? 
Claim earth and ſkies man's admiration, due 

* For /uch delights ! . Bleſt animals / too wiſe 

* To wonder; and too happy to complarn / 

„Our doom decreed demands a mournful fcene : 800 
Why not a dungeon dark, for the condemnd ? 
„Why not the dragon's ſubterranean den, 

« For man to howl in? Why not his abode 

« Of the ſame diſmal colour with his fate ? 

« A Thebes, a Babylon, at vaſt expence Bog 

** Ot time, toil, treaſure, art, for owls and adders, 

* As congruous?, as, for man, this lofty dome, 

* Which prompts proud thought, and kindles high 
defire ; : 

lf, from her humble chamber in the duſt, 

« While proud thought ſwells, and highdefire inflames, 

The poor cm calls us for her inmates there; 811 

* And, round us, death's inexorable band, 

*« Draws the dark curtain cloſe ; undrawn no more. 


— 
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+ Luminary Planets, ſun and moon. 
T Scatter'd without order. §Fertile, prolific, 
* Aptly fitted. 

Line $13. 0 8 the dark curtain choſe; undrawn no more.] 
Catullus, in his 5th Book, compriſes briefly the incredukty which 
the ancients entertained in behalf of immortality : 

Nobis, cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 


& Undarauwn 
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& Tndrawn no more / Behind the cloud of death, 
Once, I beheld a ſun ; a ſun which gilt 815 
That fable cloud, and turn'd it all to gold: 
«© How the grave's alter'd ! Fathomleſs, as hell! 
&« A real hell to thoſe who dreamt of heaven. 
« ANNIHILATION ! How it yawns before me! 
& Next-moment I may drop from thought, from ſeuſe, 
„The privilege of angels, and of worms, 821 
* An outcaſt from exiſtence ! And this ſpirit, 
© This all-pervadingy this all-conſcious ſoul, 
This particle of energy divine, 
* Which travels nature, flies from ſtar to ſtar, 825 
And viſits gods, and emulates* their powers, 
« Forever is extinguiſit. Horror! death! 
« Death of that death I fearleſs once ſurvey'd !— 
© When horror wuiver/ul ſhall deſcend, 
Aud heav'n's dark concave urn+ all human race, 
On that enormous, unrefunding? tomb, 831 
* How juſt this verſe: this monumental figh ! 


_— 
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Oft univerſal comprehenfion and faculties. 
* Rivals. + Incloſe within the ball. 
t Delivering uot up its dead. 
Line 815. Once, I bebeld a ſun; a (un whit gil.) The tranſ- 
cendent ra prures beeming from immortalicy „are ſuticient to e aſe 
from the pious mourner, every reculle&ion of his pait ſufferings. 


The truly virtuous, reſting on that hope, reflect on life's viiid 
tud es with due contempt. 


It follows, that a time will ſurely come 
When each ſhall meer their well-adjufted doom; 
Then ſhall this ſcene, which now to human heht 
Scems ſu unworthy wiſdom infinite, 
A ſyſtem of conſummace ſkill appear, 
And ev'ry cloud diſpers'd, be beautiful and clear. 
Poems by Suaine Jenayns 
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Beneath the lumber of dettoliſht worlds, 

Deep in the rubbiſh of the*gen'ral wreck, 

Swept ignominious to the common maſs 835 

Of matter, never dignify'd with life, 

Flere lie proud rationals ; the ſons of heaven ! 

The lords of earth ! the property of worms! 

Beings of yeſterday, and no to-morrow / 

M do liv'd in terror, and in pangs expird! 840 

i! gone to rot in chaos; or, to mo 

T heir happy tranſit into blocks or brutes, 

Nor longer ſuliy their CREATOR's name, MX 
LokEnzo ! hear, pauſe, ponder, and pronounce, 
Faſt is this hiſtory ? If /uch is man, 845 
Mankind's hiſtorian, tho' divine, might weep. 


* ———— 
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Line $33, Beneath the lumber of demel foe worlds.) There is 8 
ratet ic grandeur in this momentous epitaph, which greatly em- 
beilithes the author's former arguments, and, on calm reflection, 
adds much towards erafing the belief of annihilation. The abſur- 
aity of ſuch à faith muſt doubt lefs, have firft taken its rife, vs went 
from conſcious fin, as from ignorance. Man, rendered by his flagrant 
"ices unworthy an immortal life, would gladly propagate an un- 
believing ſyſtem, to plunge his fellow creatures in 2 mutual guilt, 
Line 840. Who ld in terer, and in pangs exfir'd !) As we can 
draw no certain inference from nature, that there is no eternity, 
Man's life, troubled ty doubts, (if willing to favour ſo abſurd 
a flir) muſt be a truly miſerable ſtate, both in the commiſſious 
of his vice, and desth compelled reflefions on miſpent hours. 
Line $42. Their happy tranfit into blecks or brutes.) When we 
com pare the inconſiſtency of annibilation with that of future ex- 
iftence, in a different form, it muſt be alhwed the latter is the 
jeaft unreaſonable. In a moral confideration, it may puſſibly ie 
productive of ſome good conſequences, That the ancients had in 
Men of tranſmutation, may be gathered from ſeveral of their 
Wlitings. Virgil's © Tu Marcellus eris,” with the whole of his 
contem platlons in the lower regions, ſeem greatly to favour ſuch 
+ ſyſtem. 


And 
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And dares Lorenzo ſinile ?—I know thee proud; ) 


For once let pride befriend thee : pride looks pale 
At ſuch a feene, and fighs for ſomething more. 
Amid thy boaſts, preſumptions, and diſplays, 859 
And art thou then a ſhadow ? Leſs than ſhade ? 

A nothing? Leſs than nothing? To have been, 
And not to be, is lower than unborn. 

Art thou ambitious ? Why then make the worm 
Thine equal? Runs thy taſte of pleaſure high? 85g 
Why patronize fure death of ev'ry joy ? 

Charm riches ? Why chuſe begg ry in the grave, 
Of ev'ry hope a bankrupt ! and for ever ? 

Ambition, pleaſure, avarice, perſuade thee 


To make that world of glory, rapture, wealth, 860 


They+ lately prov'd, thy ſoul's ſupreme deſire. 
What art thou made of? rather, how unmade ? 

Great nature's maſter- appetĩte deftroy'd ! 

Is endleſs life, and happineſs, deſpis'd ? 

Or both wiſht, Here, where neither can be found? 

Such man's perverſe, eternal war with heaven ! $66 

Dar'ſt thou perſiſt? And is there nought on earth, 

But a long train of tranfitory* forms, 

Riſing. and breaking, millions in an hour? 

Bubbles of a fantaſtic deity, blown up 870 

In ſport, and then in cruelty deftroy'd ? a 

Oh! for what crime, unmerciful LoRENzO! 

Deſtroys thy ſcheme the whole of human race? 

Kind is fell Luc irER, compar'd to thee : 


+ In the fixth Night. * Varying, paſſing away. 
Line $74. Kind is fell Lucifer, compar'd to thee. ] 
City and proud ſeat 
Of Lucifer. (So by allufion call'd 
Of that bright tar to Satan paragon'd.) | 
Paradiſe Loſt, Book X. Lire 424. 


Oh! 
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Oh! ſpare this wa/?e+ of being half divine; 873 
And vindicate th' economy of Heaven. ; 
— Heav'n is all love; all joy in giving joy: 
It never had created, hut to bleſs : 
And ſhall it, then, ftrike off the liſt of life, 
A being bleſt, or worthy /o to be? — 880 
Heav'n ſtarts at an annihilating GoD. 

Is that, all nature ſtarts at, thy defire ? 
Art ſuch a clod to wiſh thy elf all clay? 
Nat is that dreadful wiſh ?—The dying groan 
Of nature, murder'd by the blackeſt guilt, 885 
What deadly poiſon has thy nature drank ? 
To nature undebaucht no ſhock ſo great; 
Nature's firſt wiſh is endleſs happineſs; = 
Annihilation is an after-thought, 
A monſtrous wiſh, unborn till virtue dies. 890 
And, Oh! what depth of horror lies inclos d! / 


n 


— ß 


+ Deſtructive ſyſtem. 8 
Line $76. And vindicate tb aconemy of Heav'n.) The propiiety 
of appemling to conſcience in defence of thoſe truths, which rea- 
ſoning alone renders, in ſome reſpe#s, a doubt, is the beſt argu- 
ment a writer can advance to maintain the argument he would 
en fol cc. 
Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe : 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. 
| Pope's Eſſay on Man, 
Line 8871. Heav's fart at an annibilating Cod.] The impiety of 
Such a belief cannot be equalled by any modes of faith, however 
ridiculous, ftarted fince the creation of the world. That which 
approaches neareſt to it, is the baleful doctrine of predeftination; 
In judging an all-merciful Being could condemn a creaiu.e, yet 


unborn, to a futuric, in happineſs or miſery, Exclulive ui vixeuous 
ot vicious tions. 


Tor 
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For non-exiſtence no man ever wiſht, 
Bur, firſt, he wiſht the Dz1Ty deſtroy'd, 
If ſo; what words are dark enough to draw 
Thy picture true ? The darkeſt are too fair. 895 
Beneath what baleful planet, in what hour 
Of deſperation, by what fury's aid, 
In what infernal poſture of the ſoul, 
All hell invited, and all hell in joy 


At ſuch a birth, a birth ſo near of kin, 90 


Did thy foul fancy whelp ſo black a ſcheme 
Of hopes abortive, faculties half-blown, 
And deities begun, reduc'd to duft ? 
There's nought (thou ſayſt) but one eternal flux 
Of feeble eſſenſes, tumultuous driven 
Thro' time's rough billows into night's abyG*. 
Say, in this rapid tide of human ruin, | 
Is there no rock, on which man's toſſing thought 
Can reſt from terror, dare his fate ſurvey, 
And boldly think it ſomething to be born ? g19 
Amid ſuch bourly wrecks of Being fair. 


— ul. 
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* Profound darkneſs, 

Line 893. But, fes, be wiſht the Deity deſrey d.] That this is 8 
ſolemn, tho' unhappy truth, men deeply plunged in guilt, will, 
by their bluthes, (if fuch a conſcientions virtue be withia them) 
ſufficiently reſtify. How fearfully evil muſt have been the tenor 
of his life wha fears to meet the merey of his God? And yet, 
to wiſh, or even to form the poſſibility of annihilation, muſt have” 
proceeded from ſome ſuch principle. 

Line 897. , what fwy's acid, ) In the an- 
tient mythology we meet with numerous inftarces of the creative 
power of furies, and their influence in regard to the origin of 
evil. From this fabulous ſuppoſition, the author draws his ima- 
gery af a prefiding evil genius, attendant on the birth of aunihi- 
lating ſentiments, 


Is 
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Is there no central“, all-ſuſtaining baſe, 

All- realizing, all- connecting Power, 

Which, as it call'd forth all things, can recall, 

And force agſtructian to refund her ſpoil ? g15 

Command the grave reſtore her taken prey? 

Bid death's dark vale its human harveſt yield, 

And earth, and ocean, pay their debt of man, 

True to the grand depoſit truſted there ? 

Is there no potentate, whole out- ſtreicht arm, 920 
n rip'ning time calls forth tk' appointed hour, 

Pluckt from foul deva/tation's famiſht maw, 

Binds preſent, paſt, and future. to his throne ? 

His throne, how glorious, thus divinely grac'd, 

By germinating+ beings cluſt'i ing round! 925 

A garland worthy the Divinity ! 

A throne, by Heav'n's omnipotence in ſmiles, 

Built (like a Pharos tow'ring in the waves) 

Amid iminenſe effuſions of his love! 

An ocean of communicated bliſs * 930 


— An all- prolific, all- preſerving Gop ! 


This were a Gop indeed. And ſuch is Man, 
As here preſum'd 2 he riſes from his fall. 


— ——— 


® Fixed and attraQive point. 
4 Springing forth, arifing.—The thought is taken from the ſhooting 
of buds, 

Line gao. E there no potentate, whoſe ont · rert h d arm.] The 
magnificence of de ſori ption prefented to our view in this and the 
following lines, is truly admirable. It is rather doubrful, on 2 
comparative examination, to judge whether the poet is moſt ex. 
cellent in fancied or in natural machinery. 

Line y28. Built (like a Pharos tow'ring i the waves.) Pharos 
was an land near Alexandria, celebrated for its lofty tower, an 
the top of which'were placed lights to conduct the ſhipping, che 
entrance into the port being particularly difficult. 


Thinkſt 
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Thinkft thou Omnipotence a naked root, 
Each bloffom fair of DE IT deftroy'd ? 
Nothing is dead; nay, nothing ſleeps ; each foul, 
That ever animated human clay, 
Now wakes; is on the wing: and where, O where, 
Will the ſwarm ſettle? -W hen the trumper's call, 
As ſoynding braſs, colleAts us, round heav'n's throne 
Conglob'd®, we baſk in everlaſting day, 941 
(Paternal ſplendor !) and adhere for ever. 
Had not the ſoul this outlet f to the ſkies, 
In this vaſt veſſel of the univerſe, 
How thould we gaſp, as in an empty void! 945 
How in the pangs of famiſht hope expire! - [thine / 
— How bright my proſpe& ſhines ! how gloomy 
A trembling world! and a devouring Gop ! 

Earth, but the ſhambles of Omnipotence ! 
Heav'n's face all ſtain'd with cauſeleſs maſſacres 
Of countleſs millions, born to feel the pangs 951 
Of being %. Lorenzo! can it be? 
This bids us ſhudder at the thoughts of fe. 
Who would be born to ſuch a phantom world, 
Where nought ſubſtantial, but our miſery? 955 
Where joy (if joy) but heightens our diftreſs, 

ſoon to periſh, and revive no more ? 
The greater ſuch a joy, the more it pains. 


935 


2 


* Surrounding the Deity in an united circle. 
+ Secure paſſage, | ; 

Line 933. Now wakes. — ] The natural majeſty 
evident in theſe lines, is, 1 think, equatled only by Ogitvie, in 
his Day of Judgment : | 

Rous'd from their fleep unnumber'd myriads come. 

All wak'd at once, and burft the yielding tomb: 

Oer the broad deep, &c. c. Ko. woom—_— 
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A world, ſo far from great (and yet how great 

It ſhines to thee *) there's nothing rea in it ; 960 
Being, a ſhadow ! conſciouſne/s, a dream 

A dream, how dreadful ! univerſal blank 

Before it, and behind! poor man, a ſpark 

From non-exiſtence ſtruck by wrath divine, 
Glitt'ring a moment, nor that moment ſure, 965 
"Midft upper, nether, and ſurrounding night?, 

His ſad, ſure, ſudden, and eternal tomb! 
Lorenzo! doſt thou fee! theſe arguments? 

Or is there nought but vengeance can be felt ? 

How hait thou dar'd the DE IT dethrone ? 970 
How dar'd indict him of a world like this? 

Tf /ich the world, creation was a crime; 

For what is crime, but cauſe of miſery ? 


nn 


3 Midft his previous ftate of obſcurity, his dormant futuiity, 
and preſent ſubjection to death. 

Line 963. Poor man, a ſpark.) It has been generally 
allowed, that the extenfive liberties which poetry admits of, are 
better qualified towards the enfoicing even a moral argument, 
than the confined boundaries of proſe, Spenſer's Fairy Queen 
is an immortal inftance, how beautifully nature axd morality ap- 
pear when habiced in fancied drefſes. Our author, tho* he rarely 
dips into the ftream of borrowed machinery, maintains the ftrength 
of his ſabje& equal with its importance. His dignity and natural 
expreſſion, joined to an unfathom'd fund of fincere piety, render 
the ſentiments he conveys peculiarly beautiful; the intereſting 
«;greflions which he makes to Lorenzo, are ſo many admonitions 
wiwurſelves ; each of which leaves an imprefien- not to be eraſed. 

Line 964. From non-exiftence firuck by wrath divine.) In how 
contrary a view are the attributes of the Deiry depictuted on the 
de lief and diſbelief of Immortality! Suppofing an annihilating 
Ame, how can we reconcile it even with the omnipetence of God, 
w have given us conſciesce which reproaches its maker; or 
or how account for the natural fears incident even to an atheift. 
The hypocriſy of man may lead us into a betief that he denies 
eternity; but let us view him in his tetired moments, intereſt 
apart, and we ſhall kekacc iu the pronunciation of our judgment. 


* Retract, 


wy? 
x 
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RetraQ, blaſphemer ! and unriddle 5, 
Of endleſs arguments, above, Beloto, 97 
IW:ithyut us, and within, the thort reſult —— 
FF man's immortal, there's a GOD in heaven.” 
But wherefore ſuch redundancy* ? ſuch waite 
Of argument? One ſets my ſoul at reſt ; 
One obvious, and at hand, and, Oh—at heay!, ge 
So juſt the ſkies, PuiLaxDer's life fo pain'd, 
His heart ſo pure; that, or ſucceeding ſcencs 
Have palms to give, or neter had he been barn, 
dat an old tale is hs“ Lok ENZO crics.— 
I grant this argument is old; but truth 985 
No years impair; and had not this been true, 
Thou never hadſt deſpis'd it for its age. 
Truth is immortal as thy ſoul; and fable 
As fleeting as thy joys: Be wiſe, nor make 


„ * — a r * at. * * Mii... 


A copious flow of arguments, 

Line 983. Have palms to grwe, „ ne'er had be been bern. The 
condemnation of virtuons ſufferers to a dormant ftate, is in itt: 
io contradictory to the natural biaſs of our conſcience, that we 
muſt diſallow God, virtue, and every virtuous principle, before 
we can, in any juſt degree, perſuade our minds to ſuch à ſyſtem, 
Rewards and puniſhments were ſo undoubted a moral certainty} 
that heathens could not diſhelieve, tho' not enducd with capability 
to unravel heaven's myſteries. | 

Line 987. Thou never ldi deſpic'd it For its aye.) To render our 
arguments, in any reſpec crec ibie, in defence ot annihilation, we 
are reduoed to the meaneſt reſuurces ; teſomces, which, from 
the irrational and baſe principles alone that they infliH, oblige 
their votaries entirely to relinquith all dignity in man. 

Line 988. Truth is immertal as thy ſcu!, and fall.] The beau- 
ti ful ſolemaity contained in this and the the foltowing lines; 
challenges our moſt laviſh encomiums. They preſent us with a 
leſſon meriting our peculiar attention, and 4e ſu conciſely com 
poſed, that they will admit of comments i the conjunctive iutro- 
d uetlen of every moral virtue. 


B b Hear'n, 
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Heav'n's higheſt bleſſing, vengeance ; O be wiſe 1 
Nor make a curſe of immortality, 991 
Say, knowſt thou what it is, or what thou art 3 
Know'ſt thou th' mportance of a foul immortal? 
"Behold this midnight glory ! worlds on worlds! 
Amazing pomp ! redouble this amaze ; 995 
Ten thoufand add ; and twice ten thouſand more 3 
Then weigh the whole; oe foul outweighs them all; 
And calls th* aſtoniſhing magnificence 
Of wnintelligent}; creation poor. 
For this, believe not ne; no man believe; 1008 
Truſt not in words, but deeds.; and deeds no leſs. 
Than thoſe of the SUPREME ; nor His, a few ; 
"Conſult them all; conſulted, all proclaim 
Thy ſoul's importance: tremble at thyſelf ; 
For whom Omnipotence has wak'd ſo long.; oog 
Has wak'd, and work'd, for ages; from the birth 


* 


| Of nature to this unbelicving hour. 

M Tn this ſmall province of his vaſt domain 
(All nature bow, while I pronounce his name!) 
What has Gop dong, and not for'th:s ſole end, 1010 


— 


— — 


as 


* 


1 Irrational, unenlivened with & ſoul. 

Line 992. Say, late thou what it is, or what eben art?] Tn 
recommending a contemplative view of man, how ſolemnly are 
the poet's counſels directed to the mind Indeed, allowing every 
author the moſt unlimitted machinery to deal in, heav'n and earth 
will, from their fertile and united ſource, furniſh an aid more 

truly great than that of general truths or fancied fable. 
Line 1005. For whem Omnipetence bas-wak'd jo long.] Without 
having recourſe to the incontrovertible truths of the Old or New 
Teftament, we need only conſult nature, to fix an unanſwerable 
proof of immortality. An impious finner, however oppofite may 
be the tenor of his words, will evidently reftify its truth, as for- 


cihly as virtuous piety. 


To 
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To reſcue ſouls from death? The /au”s high price 
Is writ in all the conduct of the ſkies, 
The /s high price is the creation's key, 
Unlocks its myſteries, and naked lays 
The genuine cauſe of ev'ry deed divine: 1015 
That, is the chain of ages, which maintains 
Their obv10us+ correipondence, and unites 
Moſt diſtant periods in one bleſt defign : 
That, is the mighty tinge, on which have turn'd 
All revolutions, whether we regard 1029 
The ua ral, civil, or religious, world; 
The former two, but ſervants to the third: 
To that their duty done, they both expire, 
Their maſi new-caft, forgot their deeds renown'd ; 
And angels atk, ** here ace they ſhone ſo fair ?”" 1025 

To lift us from this abject, to ſublime; 

Fhis flux *, to permanent; this dark, to day; 
This foul, to pure; this turbid, to ſerene ; 
This mean, to mighty !—for this glorious. end 1029 
TY ALMIGHTY, rifing, his long ſabbath broke; 
Thc world was made; was ruin'd 3. was reſtgy'd ; 
Laws from the ties were publiſh'd ; were repeal'd ; 


a m a 


— 


+ Evident connection. * Variable, to immutable ſtate. 
Line 1021. The uat'ral, civil, or religiaus, world.) From every 
object of creation, frum every paſſion and principls of man, we 
may connect a ſubſervicnce and gravitation towards the centre of 
religion, Vice, es well as virtue, will, en examination, admie 
ot as great a tendency towards that univerfal fource : The error 
Res in our own hreafts ; =we will not examine. 

Line 1939, Th' Aln;gbty, riſing, bis long ſabbath brake.) This 
view of earthly and religious revolutions is incomparably beau- 
tiful. The ſhort ſentences, which comprize each ſeparate trauſ- 
ation, render the whole ſuperiogly excilient, 


B b 2 


On 
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On earth kings, kingdoms, roſe; kings, kingdom's, 

Fam'd ſages lighted up the Pagan world; fell] 

Prophets from Sion darted a keen glanee 1035 

Thro' diftant age; ſaints travell'd; martyrs bled ; 

By wonders facred nature ſtood controul'd ; 

The hving were tranſlated ; dead were rais'd ; 

Angels, and more than angels, came from heaven : 

Aad, oh ! for this, deſcended lower till ; 1040 

Guilt was hell's gloom ; aſtoniſſit at his gueſt, 

For one ſhort moment Luc1FER ador'd : 

Lortnzo ! and wilt thou do lefs ?— For this, 

That hallow'd page, fools ſcoff at, was inſpir'd, 

Of all theſe truths thrice-venerable code! 1045 

Deiſts perform your quarantine} ; and then, 

Fall proftrate, ere you touch it, left you die, — 
Nor leſs intenſely bent inferna! powers 

To mar, than thoſe of /ight, this end to gain. 

O what a ſcene is here !—-LorEnzo! wake! 1059 

Riſe to the thought ; exert, expand, thy ſoul 

To take the vaſt idea: it denies 

All / the name of great. Two warring worlds! 


— 


+ Im portant ſummary. 

t Thoſe who, on arriving from foreign countries, were ſuppoſed to 
be infected with the plague, remained a number of days on the 
water before they were permitted to land, ; 
Line 1042. For one ſhort moment Lucifer ader d.] There is an 

originality in this thought, which, added to the ſtriking Senti- 

ment it conveys, delights us with its dignity and neceflary con- 
nection to the ſubje@ he embel..hes. 

Line 1046. Pet ! perferm your quarantine ; and then.) An al- 
on to natural truths, rexders the morality this work contains, 
more enforcing to the generality of mankind ; and in this parti- 
culat art, Dr. Young, greatly excells; fince he purſues natural ſen · 
timegts, even in the delivery of divine truths, 


Not 
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Not Eurnse againſt 4fric ; warring worlds, 

Of more than mortal! mounted on the wing! 1055 
Oa ardent wings of energy, and zeal, 
High-hov'ring o'er this little brand of ſtrife ! 

This ſublunary ball—But ſtrife, for what? 

In their own cauſe conflicting* ? no; in thine, 

In man's. His /ingle int'reſt blows the flame; 1c60 
His the ſole ſtake ; his fate the trumpet ſounds, 
Which kindles war immortal. How it burns! 
Tumultuous ſwarms of deities in arms! 

Force, force oppoſing, till the waves run high, 


Aud tempeſt nature's univerſal ſphere. 1065 
Such oppoſites eternal, ſtedfaſt, ſtern, | 
Such foes implacable, are goad, and id; them. 


Vet man, vain man, would mediate peace between 
Think aot this fiction. oy There u war in heaven,” 


* Contending. 

Line 1564. Force, force oppoſing, till the waves run high.) There 
is a ſomething in this thought, ſeemingly inconfiftene with the 
m4jeſty of the deſcriptive images the author addrefſes to Loregzo, 
To compare deities in rms to a ſtorm at ſea, is rather a poeric 
Caking, when held in the view theſe lines exhibit. Milcon's 
deſcription, tho* in reality unequal to the ſubjeRt, has a peculiar 
grandeur in its ideas: 

Now ſtorming fury roſe, 
And clamour ſuch as heaid in beav'n till now 
Was never; arms on armour cl ithing bra) d 
Horrible diſcord, and the madd ing wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; die was the noiſe 
Ot conflict ; over head the diſmal hiſg 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 
And tying vaullcd either hoſt with fire. 
Paiadife Loſt, Book VI. Line 207, 


B b 3 And 


% 
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From heav*ns high cryſtal mountain, where it hung, 

Th'ALM1TAHnFT ys outſtietcht arm took down hisbow; 

And ſhot his indignation at the dp 1072 

Re-thunder'd Vell, and darted all her fires, — 

And ſeems the ſtake of little moment till ? 

And ſlumbers man, who fingly caus'd the ſtorm? 1075 

He fleeps.- And art thou fhockt at m/terics © 

The greateſt, thou. How dreadful to reflect, 

What ardor, care, and counſel, mortuls cauſe 

In breaſts divine! how little in their own ! 
Where-c*er I turn, how new proofs pour upon me ? 

How happily this wondrous view ſupports. 108 

My former argument! how ſtrongly frites 

Immortal life's full demonſtration, here / 

Why this.exertion * why this ſtrange regard 

From heav*n's Omnipotent indulg'd to man — 1085, 

Becauſe, in man, the glorious, dreadtu! power, 

Extremely to be pain'd, or bleſt, for ever. 

Duration gives importance; ſwells the price. 

An angel, if a creature of a day, 

What would he be? A trifle of no weight 5 1090 

Or ſtand, or fall; no-matter which; he's gone. 

Becauſe I ο AL, therefore is indulg'd. 

This ſtrange regard of deities to duſt. [eyes 2: 

Hence, Heav'h looks down on earth with all her 

Hence, the ſouls mighty moment in ber fight: 1095 

Hence, ecy'ty ſoul has partiſans“ above, 


8 


* Well-withers. | 

| Line 1050. From lrav' ns bigh cryſial meuntain, where it burg.] 

ſublimity of ſentiment and language, expreſſed in thefe 

„is, 1 think, equal to the powers of poetry. We perceive a 

Teal, dignity, free from bombaſt, which cannot fail adding an in- 

creafing Beauty to his leſſons of morality. 

Line 1075. 4nd ſlombers wan, who fingly caus'd the form.) Is 2 

verbal repetition of the ſame Sentiment in the firſt, book. 
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And ev'ry thought a critic in the ſkies ; 
Hence, clay, vile clay ! has angels for its guard, 
And ev'ry guard a paſſion for his charge: 
Hence, from all age, the cabinet divine 1100 
Has held high counſel o'er the fate of man. 

Nor have the clouds thoſe gracious counſels hid, 
Angels undrew the curtain of the throne, 
And ProviDENCE came forth to meet mankind : 
In various modes of emphafis, and awe, 1105 
He ſpoke his will, and trembling nature heard; 
He ſpoke it loud, in thunder, and in ſtorm. 
Witneſs, thou Sinai ! whoſe cloud-cover'd height, 
And ſhaken baſis, own'd the preſent Gop : 
Witneſs, ye billes“ whoſe returning tide, 1110 
Breaking the chain that faſten'd it in air, 


2 — »„Oö— —_ _ ” — — 


Line 1098. Hence clay, wile clay ! bas angels for iti guard.] Swan's 
ſpegch, in the ninth book of Milton, contains the ſame thought 2 
— And, O indignity! 
SubjeRed to his ſervice angel wings, 
And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. 


Line 154, 

Line t109, Witneſs, thou Sinai ! whoſe claud cover d beight.] This 
24d:efs is inimitably noble, and breathes ſomething ob the enthu- 
tiaſm of an infpired writer. 

Fxod,. XIX. Verſe 18. And mount Sinai was altogether on a 
«+ {moke, becauſe the Lord deſcended upon it in fire: and the 
«* ſmoke thereof afcended as the ſmoke of a furnace, and ihe 
*« whol: mount quaked greatly.“ 

Line 1110. Mineſt, ye bills] whoſe returning tide. | 
When by commai.d 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the ſea his rod obeys ; 
On their imbattled ranks the waves return, 


And overwhelm their war. 
Paradiſe Loft, Bonk XII. Line 210. 


Swept 


' 
| 
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Swept Egypt, and her menaces, to hell : 

Witness, ye flames / th' Aſſyrian tyrant blew 

To ſev'nfold rage, as impotent, as ſtrong : 

And thou, carth ! witnels, whoſe expanding jaws 
Clog'd o'er & profumption's facrilegious ſous : 1116 
Has not each element, in turn, ſubſcrib'd* 

The ſouls high price, and ſworn it to the wiſe ? 

Has not flame, ocean, æther, earthquake, ſtrove 
To ftrike this truth, thro' adamantine+ man? 1120 
If not all-adamant, LoR ENO! hear; 

All is deluſion, nature is wrapt up, 

In tenfold night, from reajon's keeneſt eye; 
There's no conſiſtence:, meaning, plan, or end, 

In all beneath the fun, in all above, 1125 
(As far as man can peuetrate) or Heaven 
Is an immenſe, ineſtimable prize; 

Or ail is nothing, or that prize is all.— 

And thall each tey be ſtill a match for heaven? 

And full equivolentſſ tor groans below ? 1139 
Who would not gave a trifle to prevent 


6 


d Korah, &c. * Cleacly demcnfirared. 
+ Incredulous. 7 United connection. 
[ OF a comparative value. 

Line 1113. Witneſs, ye flames ! tb y ian tyrant blew.) 

Dan. Chap. III. Verſe 29. **—— — Therefore he ſpake, and 
** commanded that they ſhould beat the furnace one ſeven times 
4% more than it wes wont to be heated.” 

Line 1115. And thou, earth! witneſs, whoſe expanding Taws.} 
Numb. Chap. XVI. Verſe 31. And n came co paſs as he 
„had made an end of ſpeaking all theſe words, that the grourd 
% clave aſunder that was under them. 

Line 1131. be world nit give a trifle to prevent. } By natural. 
allufions to chcumftances well-known to mankind, the author 
ſfrrenethens the force and morality of his arguments, and induces 
the mind to a more warm Contempliiion tian labeued and unin” 
telligibie docdiiees. ; 


What 
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What he would give a thouſand worlds to tre? 
LoREnzo ! thou haſt ſeen (if thine, to ſee) 

All nature, and her Gon (by nature's courſe, 

And nature's courſe controuPd) declare for me: 1135 

The ſkies above proclaim ** Immortal man!“ 

And, Man immortal /” all below reſounds. 

The world's a ſyſtem of theology, 

Read, by the greateſt ſtrangers to the ſchools : 

If hone/t, learn'd ; and ſages o'er a plough. 1140 

Is not, Loxenzo ! then, impos'd on thee 

This hard alternative; or to renounce 

Thy reaſon, and thy ſenſe; or, to believe ? 

What then is wnbelicf ? *Tis an exploit 

A ſtrenuous enterprize : To gain it, man 2145 

Muſt burſt thro? every bar of common ſenſe, 

Of common ſhame, magnanimouſly wrong; 

And what rewards the ſturdy combatant ? 

His prize, repentance ; infamy, his crown. 

But wherefore, infamy ?— For want of faith, 1150 
Down the ſteep precipice of wrong he ſlides ; 
There's nothing to ſupport him in the right. 

Faith in the future wanting, is, at leaſt 
In embryo, ev'ry weak neſs, ev'ry guilt ; 
And ftrong temptation ripens it to birth. 1155 
If his life's gain invites him to the deed, 
Why 


3 


Line 1136. The flies above proclaim ©* Immortal man.] The poetica! 
imagery with which he introduces this momentous and 
truth, is particularly pleafing, The ancients excelled greatly in 
their borrowed machinery; and tho” this thought is little cou- 
nected with the ſubject, we caunot fail admiring its excellence. 
Line 1156. If this life's gain invites bim to the deed. | Cicero and 
Seneca, in their writings, particularly launch out into a diſſertation 
of the vain purſuits we follow in this life, The former, in de- 
monſt rating 
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Why not his country ſold, his father ſlain > 

*Tis-virtue to purſue our good ſupreme ;. 

And his ſupreme, his only good is here. 

Ambition, av rice, by the wile diſdain'd, 1160 

Is perfect w:/dom, while mankind are fools, 

And think a turf, or tomb- ſtone, covers all; 

Tic/e find employment, and provide for jen/e 

A richer paſture, and a larger range; 

And ſenſe by right divine aſcends the throne, 1165 

When virtues prize and profpett are no more 

Firtue no more we think the will of Heaven. 

Would Heav'n quite bezgar virtue, if belov'd?- 
Has virtue charms ? grant her heavn'ly fair. 

Hur. if un-portion'd, all will int r ,imw; 1179 

Tho' that our admiration, this our choice. 

The virtues grow on wnmertality ;- 

That root deſtroy'd, they wither and expire. 

A DEiTy belzv'd, will nought avail ; 

Rewards and puniſhments make Gop ador'd; 1175 

And hypes and fears give conſctence all her power. - 

As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue, with immertality, ex pires. 

Who tells me he denies his ſoul immortal, 

Whate'er his boaſt, has told me, he's a knave, 1180 

Hts duty 'tis to love himſelf alone ; 

Nor care tho” mankind periſh, if he ſmiles. 


__—_ 


manſtrating the peculizr excellence of virtue, has theſe words, 
© Non enim tefert ad felicitatem ejus, quantum agrorum arer, 
a quam mukis falueetur, quam pretioſo Wao-gubert fed. quam 
64 bony s ut.“ 


. Who 
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"Who thinks ere - long the man ſhall wholly die, 
Is dead already; nought but brute ſurvives. 

And are there ſuch? Such candidates there are 
For more than death; for utter loſs of being; 1196 
Heing, the baſis of the DeatTy ! 

Ask y you the care ?—- The cauſe they will not tell :; 
Nor need they: Oh the forceries of /eu/+ / 

They work this transformation onthe ſoul, 1190 
Diunount her like the ferpent at the Fall, 

Diſmount her from her native wing lieb ſoar'd 
Ere- while ethereal heights), and thee her down, 
To lick the duſt, and craui, in ſuch a thought. 

Is it in werds to paint you? O ye fall'n! 119g 
FalPn from the wings of rea/o#, and of hope / 

Erect in ftature, prone in appetite ! 
Patrons of pleaſure, poſting into pain.! 
Lovers of argument, averſe to ſenſc,! 


ä 
— 


— * — — 
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Line 1183. Who thinks, ere · long, the man ſpall wwh:1'y die.] How. 
ever impiouſly the outward actions of mankind may be inclined, 
it is a natural and undoubted truth, that, apart from the world, 
and irrefrftibly immerſed in filent contemplation, they cannot fail 
reaſoning in a ſenſe mo.e. favaurable to religion and themfelves, 
Their very flattering vices would perſuade them to exclaim with 
Adam, 


— — Vet one doubt 
Purſues me ſtill, left all I cannot die; 
Left that pure breath of life, the ſpirir of man, 
Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 
With this corporeal clod. — 
Paradiſe Loſt, Book X. Line 782. 
Line 1195. Is it in words to paintyw? O ye fall'n!) An ime- 
yeſting teproof is contained in this addreſs, ſo ſolemnly directed to 
our moſt feeling paſſions, to our inclinations mott capable of re- 
formation, which, tho” it may be fatally abortive in the deſign of 
rendering us again the votaries of virtue, cannot ſtil! fail recalling 
2 bluſh of conſcience to teſtify its merits, 


Boaſters 
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Boaſters of liberty, faſt-bound in chains! 1200 
Lords of the wide creation, and the ſhame ! 
More /en/elef5 than th' irrationals you ſcorn ! 
More baſe than thoſe you rule ! Than thoſe you pity, 
Far more undone! 0 ye moſt infamous 
Of beings, from ſuperior dignity ! 1205 
Deepeſt in woe from means of boundleſs bliſs ! 
Le curſt by bleſſings infinite! Becauſe 
Moſt highly favour'd, moſt profoundly loſt ! 
Ye motly* maſs of contradidfions ſtrong ! 
And are vou, too, convinc'd, your ſouls fly off 1210 
In exhalation+ ſoft, and die in air, 
From the full flood of evidence again/? you ? 
In the coarſe drudgeries and finks of , 
Your ſouls have quite worn out the make of 
Heaven, 
By vice new-caſt, and creatures of your own : 1215 
Hut tho? you can derm, you can't deſtroy ; 
To curſe, not wncreate, is all your power. 
LorExzo ! this black brotherhood renounce ; 
Rencunce St. Evremontt, and read St. Paul. 
Ere rapt by miracle, by rca/on wingd, 1220 


——— * * 


Variegated. + Incorporeal air. 
r A French author on the ſubſects of faith, 

Line 1219. Rinounce St. Evremont, and read St. Paw.) This 
Final exhortation, together with the many perſuaſive precepts the 
author inftilis, are of themſeIres ſo explanatory of their inimitable 
excellence, that they require no commendation. Indeed, Dr, 
Young introduces ſo numerous proofs, joined with each alluci- 
dation neceſſary to enforce them, that notes become no mere than 
are petition of their contents. 


H:s 
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His mounting mind made long abode in heaven. 

This is free-thinking, unconfin'd to parts, 

To ſend the ſoul, on curious travel bent, 

Thro' all the provinces of human thought; 1224 

To dart her flight, thro' the whole ſphere* of man; 

Of this vaſt univerſe to make the tour ; 

In each receſs+ of /pace, and time, at home; 

Familiar with their wonders ; diving deep; 

And, like a prince of boundleſs int'reſts, there, 

Still moſt ambitious of the moſt remote; 1230 

To look on truth unbroken, and intire ; 

Truth in the em, the full orb; where truths, 

By truths enlighten'd, and ſuſtain'd, affor'd 

An arch-like, ſtrong foundation, to ſupport 

Th' incumbent weight of abſolute, complete 1235 

Condiction; here, the more we preſs, we ſtand 

More firm; who moſt examine, moſt believe. 

Parts, like half-ſentences, confound ; the 2whole 
Cc  Canveys 


tt. 


* Formation and attributes. ky” Retire ſpot. 

Line 1221, His mennting mind made long abode in Fetw'n.) The 
character of St. Paul, before bis converfion to the chriftran faith, 
was never tinctured with any vice that might render him, from a 
natural ſenfe and repencance of hi; fellies, an enthuũaſt in true 
religion. The peculiar grace of God was eviient even in his 
znvererate enmity againſt the followek of our Saviour; And as 
this hatred of chriſtianity aroſ2 f.om the errors of an uncnlightened 
conſcience, his attachment and z2al to the true faith were more 
apparently ſtriking. 

Line 1437. Who ma examine, mo/} believe.) The 
ſentiment Young intends to conve_ this idea, cho“ on 4 flight 
examination, fimilar ty Milton's, 

Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve 

The faith they owe; when ea:uctly they ſeck 

Such proof, conclude they then begia to fall. 
Yet, on a more ſerious compariſon, appears directly the app*Cre, 
The latter ſuppoſes mankind totally to lay afd the omnipernn,s 
«nd inflyuegce of the Deuy orer Cxegyures vYoid ÞC£ Croiy vyirter 


i a 
une 
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Conveys the ſenſe, and Gop is underſtood: 
Who not in fragments writes to human race : 1240 
Read his whole volume, ſceptic ! then reply. 

This, this, is thinking-free, a thought that graſps 
Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an hour. 
Turn up thine eye, furvey this midnight ſcene ; 
What are earth's kingdoms, to yon boundleſs orbs, 
Of human ſouls, one day, the deſtin'd rage? 1246 
And what yon boundleſs orbs, to godlike man ? 
Thoſe num'rous worlds that throng the firmament, 
And aſk more ſpace in Heav'n, can roll at large 
In man's capacious thought, and ſtill leave room 
For ampler orbs, for new creations, there, 1251 
Can ſuch a ſoul contract itſelf, to gripe! 


A point of no dimenſion, of no weight! 

It can; it does: the world is ſuch a point, 

And, of that point, how ſmall a part enſlaves? 1255 
How ſmall a part—of nothing, ſhall I fay ? 

Why not?-- Friends, our chief treaſure! how they drop! 


unlefs directed by divine grace; and exhibits them, on the rules 
of ſcepticiſm, ſearching only for cauſes naturally obliging them 
to a veneration of the Supreme Being. Their devotion is, in this 
light, by no means the effect of grateful reverence ; but, what 
they judge, a worſhip not to be diſpenſed with, The former 
recommends a contemplation of nature and revealed religion 
to ſtrike them with a peculiar gratitude for God's mercies, and 
build their neceſſary duties on a baſis more liberal and pleafing to 
themſelves. | 

Line 1241. Read bis whole volume, ſcegtic ! then reply.) However 
odnoxiagus to general religion and piety, each peculiar ſyſtem may 
be ſeparately reckoned, ſcepticiſm is, I think, the centre to 
which every evil cendency muſt gravitate. The ſceptics diſputed 
the reality of every thing in the creation; and when mankind 
have worked their ſentiments to ſuch a pitch, annihilation muſt 
enſue, Reaſon requires it; for fince our virtues and our vices 
have no real exiftence, what recompenee or puniſhment can they 
de juſtly incitled to in future ? | 

T To «ich itſe H 10 trifles, 


Lucia, 
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Lveta, NarcissA fair PHILANDER, gone! 
The grave, like fabled Cerberus, has op'd 

A triple* mouth; and, in an awful voice, 1260 
Loud calls my foul, and utters all I ſing. 

How the world falls to pieces round about us, 

And leaves us infa ruia of our joy 

What fays this tranſportation of my friends 


It bids me love the place where now they dwell, 1265 : 


And ſcorn this wretched ſpot, they leave ſo poor. 
Eternity's vaſt ocean lies before thee 
There; there, LontExzo! thy CLarnssaA fails. 
Give thy mind ſea-room ; keep it wide of earth, 
That rock of fouls immortal; cut thy cord; 1270 
Weigh anchor; ſpread thy ſails; call ev'ry wind; 
Eye thy great pole-/tar+'; make the land of life, 

Two kinds of life has dauble-natur'd man, 
And two of death; the laſt far more ſevere, 
Life animal is nurtur'd by the ſun ; 1275 
Thrives on his bounties, triumphs in his beams. 
Life rational ſubſiſts on higher food, 
Triumphant in His beams, who made the day. 
When we leave that ſun, and are left by this, 
(The fate of all who die in ſtubborn guilt) 1280 


— 


* Threefold. + A guidance to mariners, 
Line 1259. The grave, like fabled Cerberus, bas ep d.] 
Cerberus hc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Pei ſonas, adverſo recubans immanis in antro. | 
Virgil's Eneid, Book VI. Line 417. 
Line 1269. Give thy mind ſea-room ; keep it wide of earth.) This ridi- 
culcus allution to ſea-terms is highly diſguſting, and appears to me 
to be the principal ſtriking fault the author has yet been guilty of. 
A laboured fiiffneſs, inconfiftent with the harmonious flow of 
poetry, is evident throughout the whole thought, and leſſons the 
force of the preceding beaumes. 

Ling 1273. Two kinds of life bas double natur d man.] The pleafing 
ſentiment which this line, with the following, holds up to our 
view, is equally perfeR in doftrine as in poetry. : 

Cc 2 "Tis 
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Tis utter darkneſs 5 ſtrictly double death. 

We fink by no judicial ſtroke of Heaven, 

But nature's cowy/e 3 as fare as plumbers fall. 

Since Gop, or man, muſt alter, ere they meet, 

(Since light and darkneſs blend not in one ſphere) 

'Tis manifeſt, .oxtnzo! who mult change. 1286. 

If, then, that double death ſhould prove thy lot, 

Rlame not the bowels of the DEIT : 

Man ſhall be bleſt, as far as man permits. 

Not man alone, all rationals, Heav'n arms 1290 

With an illuſtrious, but tremendous, power 

To counter-aft its own moſt gracious ends; 

And this, of ſtrict neceſfity, not choice: 

That pow'r deny'd, men, angels, were no more, 

But paſfive+ engines, void of praiſe, or blame. 1295 

nature rational implies the power 

Of being bleſt, or wretched, as we pleaſe ; 

Elf idle rea/az would have nought to do; 

And he that would be barr'd capacity 

Of pain, courts incapacity of btiſs. +30Q 

Heav'n wills our happineſs, allows our doom: 

Invites us ardently, but not compels ; 

Heavn hut perſuades, almighty man decrees ; 

Man 1s the maker of immortal fates. 

Man falls by man, if finally he falls ; "+? 
| n 


— 


# Predeftinaced, + Unative forms. 

Line 1297. Of being bleft, or eoretched ar we pleaſe.} From the 
„Ve line, ic is evident, the auchor by no means favoured the 
ſyſtems cf predeftination. Pree-will is an attribute ſo naturally 
adequate to the formation of mankind, that to ſuppoſe a previous 
ptan, excluſive of man's merits or demerits, or to imagme man 
wreſittibly led to a licentious courſe of life, would be equally 
abfurd, and degradatory of the juſtice of the Divine Being.. 

Line 2305. Men falls by man, if finally be falls.) Pope, in bis 
Ela on Man, admigably de pictures bis al, as well as crea- 

Ure 
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And fall he mu/?, who learns from death alone, 
The dreadful ſecret, - that he lives for ever. 

Why his to Thee? Thee yet, perhaps, in doubt 
Of ſecond life? But where fore doubtful ſtill ? 
Eternal life is nature's ardent wiſh ; 1310 
What ardently we wiſh, we ſcor believe: 

Thy tardy faith declares that wiſh deſtroy'd: 

What has deſtroy'd it ?—Shall I tell thee, what? 
When Hard the future, tis no longer wiſht ; 

And, when unwiſht, we ſtrive to diſbelieve. 1315 
* Thus infidelity our guilt betrays,” 

Nor that the /o/e detection! Bluſh, Lorenzo ! 
Bluſh for hypocriſy, if not for guilt. 

The future fear'd ? An infidel, and fear! 

Fear what? a dream ? a fable ?2- How thy dread, 
Unwilling evidence, and therefore ſtrong, F321 
Affords my cauſe an undeſign'd ſupport ! 

How di/belief affirms ; what it denies ! 

* UNAWUYES, aſſerts, immortal life, 

Surpriſing ! Tufidelity turns out 1325 


ti ve ſtate; and tho' in ſome reſpects he differed from our author 
in point of religion, co-incided with him in this: 

Still by himfelf abus'd, ot diſabus'd : 

Created half to riſe, and half w fab; 

Great Jord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd : 

The glory, jeft, and riddle of the world. 

Line 1316, ** Thus infideliry our guilt betrays.} This rerifiet 
eonclution of fy many repeated truths, leaves us no longer any 
room to doubt, the intereſted and guilty intentions of men, wh» 
with to eraſe the belief of futurity by their extemnal attachment to 
ſy ttems contradicto y ro virtue. Faith is the origin of every 
virtue, or, at leaſt, every moral attachment which we can found 
en reaſon. Without it, what is hope ?—Superior even to folly— 
What then is charity z—A vanity, whoſe origin can have ne real 
foundation, unteſs we believe a Deity prefiding over our ations. 
— Infidelicy, by this means, robs us of even the external ſem 
blauce of virtue, under any ſhape, | 


224 A 
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A creed, and a confeſſion of our fins : 
Apoſtates, thus, are orthodox“ divines, 
Lorenzo! with Lorenzo claſh no more; 
Nor longer a tramſparent vizor wear. 
Thin'ſ thou, Rzticiown on has her maſk ? 1330 
Our infidels are Satan's hypocrites, 
Pretend the worſt, and, at the bottom, fail. 
When viſited by thought (thought will intrude), 
Like him they ferve, they tremble, aud believo. 
Is there hypocriſy ſo foul as this ? 133% 
So fatal to the welfare of the world ? 
What dete/fation, what contempt, their due! 
And, if unpaid, be thank'd for their eſcape 
That chriſtian candor they. ſirive hard to ſcorn» 
If not for that aſſy lum], they might find 1340- 
A hell on earth ; nor ſcape a worſe below. | 
With inſolence, and impotenee of thought, 
Inſtead of racking fancy, to refutet, 
Reform thy manners, and the truth . 


But fhalt 1 dare confeſs the dire reſult? 1345 
3 Exhiditing true doctriae. 3 
7 Protection. +. Form arguments of contradi Gion. 


Line 1327. Apofates, thus, are ert hade divines.} That this is a. 
wal and beneficial truth, the dying finner will exemplify. Fhace, 
in 2 preceding note, hinted at the ſalutary leſſons mankind re- 
ceive from the fears of infidelity, fears that admit of no conceal- 
ment, and which our intercowſe with man will reflify. 

Line 1334. Like bia they ſerve, they tremble, and believe.) “ Be- 
% lieveſt thou that there is a God? Thou doeſt well. The de- 
i« vile alſo beheve and tremble.” - 

Line 1338, And, if unpaid, be thanid for their eſeape.)}. The am- 
biguity and apparent upconneRtion of idea we meet with in the 
above line, require a careful explanation, The author has ob- 
lerved, that the attendants on hypocriſy are deteſtation and n- 
tempt, And, continues he, if mankind are ſo ſerupuloutty 
«« benevolent, as to refrain theſe reproaches, thou, O- chriſtian 
« candour, whom unbelievers attempt to deſpiſe, receive our 
„ gratitude for thy humanity.“ 

Can 
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Can thy proud reaſon brook ſo black a brand? 


From purer manners, to fublimer faith, 

Is nature's unavoidable aſcent ; 

An honeſt Deiſt, where the goſpel ſhines, 

Matur'd to nobler, in the Chriſtian ends, 1350 
When that bleſt change arrives, cen caſt afide. 
This ſong ſuperflaous; life immortal ſtrikes 
Conviction, in a flood of light dive. 

A Chriſtian dwells, like UR1EL||, in the ſun ; 
Meridian} evidence puts doubt to flight; 1355 
And ardent Hope anticipatesy the ſkies. 

Of that bright ſun, Lorenzo ! ſcale the ſphere ; 
*Tis eaſy ; it invites thee ; it deſcends. 

From heav'n to wooe, and waft thee whence it came: 
Read and revere the ſacred page ; a page 1300 
Where triumphs immortality ; a page 

Which not the whole creation could produce; 
Which not the conflogration* ſhall deſtroy ; 

*Tis printed in the mind of gods for ever, 


In nature's ruins not one letter loft. 136 5 
= ll Milton. 3 The light of the Goſpel. 
{ Previouſly enjoys. Future deſtruftion of the world. 


Line 1350. Matur'd to nobler, in the chrifiian ends. } Had the an- 
cient fages been inſpired with the ſalutary and divine truths of 
chriftianicy, no human powers could have ſoar'd above their ad- 
vances in finccrity of devation and morality. Their hves were 
the moſt ſtriking examples ot veneration to their ſuppoſed gods, 
of benevolence, juſtice, and dignity of ſentiment. 

Line 1354. 4 cbriftian dwell:, like Uriel, in the ſun. | 
———— \hexeby he ſoon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel ftand ; 

The ſame whom Juba faw alſo in the ſun: 

His back was turn'd, but not his brightnefs hid, 

| P aradiſe Loft, Book III. Line 62r, 

Kine 1363. Mb not the conflagration ſhall deftroy. | 
2 St. Matthew, Chap. XXIV. Verſe 35. 
4 Heben and earth ſhall paſs away, but my words ſhall not pafs 
24 W. 


cf Ia 
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In proud diſdain of what e'en gods adore, 
Doſt ſmile ?— Poor wretch ! thy guardian angel 
Angels, and men, aſſent to what I fing; [ weeps. 
It :ts (mile, and thank me for my midnight dream. 
How vicious hearts fume* phrenſy to the brain! 
Parts puſh us on to pride, and pride to ſhamez 1371 
Pert infidelity is wit's cockade, 
To grace the brazen brow that braves the ſkies, 
By Is of being, dreadfully ſecure. 
Lorenzo ! if thy doftrine wins the day, 1375. 
And drives my dreams, defeated, from the field ; 
If this is all, if earth a final ſcene ; 
Take heed ; ſtand faſt ; be ſure to be a knave ; 
A knave in grain! ne'er deviate to the right : 
Shouldſt thou be g02d—how infinite thy loſs ! 13890 
Guilt only makes annihilation gain. 
Bleft ſcheme ! which life deprives of comfort, death 
Of Vibe; and which V ice ry, recommends. 
If fo ; where, infidels ! your bait thrown out 
To catch weak converts ? where your lofty boaſt 


Of zeal for virtue, and of love to man? 1335 
AxvxIHILATIoR! | confeſs, in theſe. 


* Impreſs a madneſs of idea. 

Line 1378. Take beed, land faſt, be ſure to be a have.] The mean 
and deſpicable light in which the author exhibits an immoral 
courſe of lite, the natural effet of an annihilating ſyſtem, muſt 
demonſtrate how greatly we c unteract the feelings and paſſions of 
the ſoul, in attaching our belief to ſuch an averthiow of reafon.. . 

Line 1346, Of zeal for virtue, and of lee to man?) In the com- 
potition of each individual ſyſtem, however deſtructive to peace 
and morality, the pubtic good, and uninterefted deſigns, are the 
grand points to which the compiler pretends his aims are direged, 
In politics, as well as religion, our love of mankind, and fiacerity 
in planning their welfare, muſt de indubitably credited before we 
attempt 2 ſucceſsful procedure in our intentions, Hiftory, the 
preſent times, the preſent manners, exclaim with Young, An- 
Bthilation | ] code fs, in theſe,”* 

What 
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What can reclaim you?. Dare I hope profound 
Philoſophers the converts of a /ong ? 
Yet know, its; titie flatters you, not me; 1390 
Yours be the praiſe to make my title good; 
Mine, to bleſs Heay*n, and triumph in your praiſes 
But fince ſo peſtilential your diſeaſe, 
Though fov*reign is the med'cine I preſcribe, 
As yet, I'Il neither triumph, nor deſpair : 1595 
But hope, ere-long, my midnight dream will wake 
Your hearts, and teach your wi{{n—to be wile : 
For why ſhould fouls immortal, made for bliſs, 
Ere wiſh (and wifh in vaia !) that fouls could die? 
What ne'er can die, oh ! grant to live; and crown 
The wiſh, and aim, and labour of the ſkies; 1401 
Tnereaſe, and enter on the joys of Heaven: 
Thus ſhall my title paſs a facred ſeal, 
Reeeive an imprimatur* from above, 
While angels ſhout— A infids! reclaimed ! 1405 

To cloſe, Lorenzo | ſpite of all my pains, 
Still ſeems it ſtrange, that thou ſhouldſt live for ever ? 
Is it 4% ſtrange, that thou ſhouldſt live at all ? 
This is a miracle ; and that no more. 
Who gave beginning, can exclude an end. 1410 
Deny thou art: then, doubt if thou h be. 
A miracle with miracles inclos'd, 


— n__l 


$ The Infidel Reclaimed, A heavenly ſaa&ion and 2pprobations 

Line 1409. This ir a mirack, and that us more.) Whoever allows 
a providential Deity ia the formation of man, may, with equak 
candour and reafon, allow that Deity the power of extending our 
exiftence to eternity. Who difellows this truth, and imputes his 
being to the effe&t of chance, may, with equal propriety, give 
Chance the privilege of taiſirg us, in ſecondary forms, from duſt, 
as in our primary formation. Thus proofs ariſe from the moſt 
favoured arguments of. unbelie vers, to render their moſt ſanguine 


Khemes abortive. 
Is 
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Is man : and ſtarts his faith at what is ſtrange ? 
What leſs than wonders, from the onder ful; 

What leſs than miracles, from God, can flow ? 1415 
Admit a G0 D- that myſtery ſupreme ! 

That Cauſe uncaus'd ! all other wonders ceaſe; 
Nothing is marvellous for Him to do: 

Deny Him—all is myſtery beſides ; 

NIillions of myfteries ! Euch darker far, 1420 
Than that thy wiſdom would, unwiſely, ſhun, 


If weak thy faith, why chuſe the harder file ? 
We nothing know, but what is marvellous ; 


Yet what is marvellous, we can't believe. 
So weak our reaſon, and fo great our Gop, 1425 
What moſt ſurpriſes in the ſacred page, 
Or full as ſtrange, or ſtranger, muſt be true. 
Faith is not reaſon's labour, but repoſe. 
To faith, and virtue, why ſo backward, man ? 


Line 1413. Ad tarts bis faith at what is Ararge ?] Were 
man to form belief from that part only of nature which might 


admit of explanation, tn how narrow a compaſs muſt he confine 
his faith. 


Line 1416, Admit a God——that myflery ſupreme.} Seneca, in his 
Epiftles, mentions, not only the belief, but the veneration, which 
the ancients paid to the Deity, alluding to the fate of Protagoras; 
who, like our modern unbelievers, was deeply ſkilled in ſophiſtry. 
In the istroduction of one of his works, he expreſſed his doubta of 
God's exiſtence, and, by the univerſal conſent of the Athenians, 
was banithed the city, and his books burnt. A talent of filver 
was alſo promiſed to him who ſhould in future put him to death; 

Line 1429. To faith, and wirtue, why ſo backward, men J In 
examining the apparent bent and natural ſway of our minds, we 
ſeem to acknowledge ourſelves beings endurd with reaſon, as It 
were, with unwillingneſs. Nature, which rightly direRed, is in 
the greateſt degree conducive to our dignity and felicity, ſome- - 
times induces us into errors, which the more worthy influence of 
revelation ſhuns, Pope, in his Effay on Man, examiges him, 
' rude and uncultivared, as form'd by nature: 

He hangs between, in doubt to 28, or reft, 
In doubt to deem himfelf a god or beaſt 
In daubt his mind or body to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but io err. 
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From hence: the preſent ſtrongly ſtrikes us all; 
The future, faintly: can we, then, be men ? 1431 
If men, Lox ENZO! the reverſe is right, 
Reaſon is man's peculiar ; ſenſe, the brute's. 
The preſent is the ſcanty rem of ; 
The future, reaſon's empire unconfin'd; 1435 
On that expending all her godlike power, 
She plans, provides, expatiates*, triumphs, there ; 
Thece, builds her ble//ngs ; there, expects her praiſe; 
And nothing aſks of frtune, or of men. 
And what is reaſon ? Be ſhe, thus, defin'd; 1140 
Reaſon is upright fteture in the faul. 
Oh! be a nan; and ftrive to be a 29d. 

For what? (thou ſayſt): to damp the joys of life?“ 
No; to give heart and ſubſtance to thy joys. 
That tyraat, hope ; mark, how ſhe domineers ; 1145 
She bids us quit realities, for dreams; 
Safety, and peace, for hazard, and alarm 
That tyraat o'er the tyrants of the foul, 
She bids ambition quit its taken prize, 
Spurn the luxuriant branch on which it fits, 1450 
Tho? bearing crowns, to ſpring at di/tant game; 
And plunge in toils, and dangers—for repoſe. 
If hope precarious, and of things, when gain'd, 
Of little moment, and as little ſtay, 


A. 8 


* Takes an extenfive and contemplating view. 

Line 1445. Mark how ſbe demincer:.] No ſect, on how. 
ever unnatural a baſis it may be founded, denies the paſſions of the 
mind to have an evident conneRion with the felicity of mankind ; 
I ſay, not the future but the prefent happineſs. Since hope then 
3s 2 paſſion which peculiarly demands a gratification, fince earthly 
viciſſitudes and delufions prevent it, we muft from thence deduce, 
#hat hope to have an ill foundation. Direfted to our worldly 
ſchemes, it fails.— Attached to Immortality, the warmeſt infidel 
can never certify its ill ſucceſs, 


Can 
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Can ſweeten toils and dangers into joys ; 1455 
What then, that hope, which nothing can defeat. 
Our leave unaſk'd ? Rich hope of boundleſs bliſs ! 
Bliſs, paſt an's pow'r to paint it; time's to cloſe ! 
This hope is earth's motk ineftimable prize: 
This is man's portion, while no more than man: 
Hope, of all paſſions, moſt befriends us herez 1461 
Paſſions of prouder name befriend us lefs. 
Foy has her tears; and tranſport has her death: 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, tho' ſtrong, 
Man's heart, at once, inſpirite, and ſerenes; 1465 
Nor makes him pay his wiſdom for his joys: 
Tis all, our preſent ſtate can /afely bear, 
Health to the frame ! and vigour to the mind ! 
A joy attemper'd* ! a chaſtis'd delight 
Like the fair ſummer-ev'ning, mild and ſweet ! 1470 
*Tis man's full cup; his paradiſe below 
A bleſt hereafter, then, or hop'd, or gain'd, 
Is all ;—our wh of happineſs : full proof, 
I choſe no trivial or inglorious theme. 
And know, ye foes to ſong! (well meaning men, 1475 
Tho? quite forgotten + half your Bible's praiſe) ! 
Important truths, in ſpite of ver/e, may pleaſe : 
Grave minds you praiſe; nor can you praiſe too 
Tf there is weight in an ETERNITY, (much: 
Let the grave liſten ; and be g raver ſtill, 1480 
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Conſined within the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 

Line 1463. Joy bas ber tears, and tranſport bas ber daarb.] The 
poetical emblems under which the author depictures hope, are 
ftrikingly beautiful, The whole review of irs effect is maſterly, 
and conveys the excellencies of poetry, and the perſuaſive admo- 
nitions of morality, in a flil: equally pitureſque, and cunducive 
to chriſliauity. 


+ Poetical parts Of it. 
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